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The Headington Parish Magazine is pnblished in the first week 
of each month. The cost of the Magazine for each month is three 
half-pence or, through District Visitors, one penny. 

The outside sheets may be had separately for one penny each. 

Those who wish to have the Magazines for the past year bound, 
are aSvised to send th.em to the Editor at the Post Office, who will 
supply them with Covers and an Index, and return them bound, for 
the sum of One Shilling. 

The average number of copies of the Magazine sold monthly 
is 320. 

The Headington Parish Almanack for the year 1870 may be had 
of the District Visitors for one penny each. 
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No. 13.] 



JANUAEY, 1870. 



[Price IJd. 



EAR FRIENDS,— It must be with mixed feelings 

fjoy and sorrow, of satisfaction and regret, that we 

ok back on the year which has just passed away. 

hat the attendance at our Church Services has not 

3clined, that the number of our Communicants has 

it our parents valae and use more the advantages 

ly and Sunday Schools offer to their children, that 

lil themselves more than formerly of the benefit of 

the Night School — these, amongst other things, are matters for great 

rejoicing and thankfulness. And yet, that there is cause for deep 

regret must be admitted by all who seriously consider their frequent 

shortcomings in the things of religion, the many opportunities of 

serving God and benefiting their fellow-men which they have let slip, 

and the numberless privileges and blessings which they have neglected 

or misused. Nor is this want of earnestness the only matter for 

shame and regret ; far more must we deplore the total absence of all 

spiritual life amongst the masses of our people. Would that we 
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52 Address to tlU FarishionsTs of Headmgton, 

could report a decided improvement in the observance of the Lord's 
Day in our parish, or any considerable decrease in the cases of 
drunkenness and licentiousness which are still so great a curse to 
our village and so effectual a hindrance to the spread of religion and 
virtue amongst us ! Assuredly, if we had been dealt with as we de- 
served, some terrible judgment from God would ere now have over- 
taken us ! " It is of the Lord's mercy that we are not consumed." 
He has graciously spared us to another year. Oh ! let us no longer 
abuse the long suffering of God, but let us enter upon the new year 
with an earnest resolution to give ourselves more entirely to Has 
service, to pray more fervently for His blessing on our Parish, to be 
more diligent in the use of His holy Word and Ordinances, to be 
more careful to show piety at home, and to live in love and charity 
with our neighbours, thus satisfying the desire of Him " who gave 
Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify to Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works." Wishing 
you all, in the truest sense of the word, a happy new year. 
I remain, your faithful Friend and Minister, 

Lewis S. Tuckwell. 

5rt)e jTeaiBit of ttje €pipt)an^* 

The word Epiphany means a manifestation or appearance ; and 
the object of this Feast is to give us an opportunity of publicly 
commemorating God's goodness in manifesting to the Gentiles the 
gospel of His Son Jesus Christ: ; the first instance of which good- 
ness was shewn to the wise men of the East, who were led by 
a Star from their own country to the presence of the Infant 
Saviour at Bethlehem. " They," we read, " fell dowli and 
worshipped Him ; and when they had opened their treasures, they 
presented unto Him gifts ; gold and frankincense and myrrh." We, 
like them, were formerly Gentiles, but have happily been led to Christ; 
let it be our care, then, as it was theirs, to approach Him with reve- 
rence and godly fear ; and let us, too, open our treasures and offer to 
Him not gold and spices, but something more acceptable still, even 
ourselves, our souls and bodies. 

STATEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 
made in the Parish Church during the year 1869. 

£ B. d. 

For Relief of the Poor, (Offerfcoriei at the Holy Comnnmion), 32 2 4i 

For Charch Restoration Fnnd, (last Sunday in each month), 16 3 10 

For Maintenance of the Sunday Eyening Services 10 17 li 

For Choir Expenses 6 16 3 

For Radcliffe Infirmary, (Harvest Festival), 5 10 

BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND BURIALS 
during the year ] 



D.»r,.,,<. (Males 19. Public 40. ") m^x.i ^r 

Baptisms, (females 26. Privates.] Total 46. 

MA11EI40K8. — ^By Banns 4 By Licence 1 Total 5. 

BuEiALS.r-Males 8 Females 9 Total 17. 
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Headington Parish Notices, 53 



Ehphant. — There will be Divine Service on this day at 11 a.m. ; 
consisting of Morning Prayer and the Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. The Alms collected at the Offertory will be applied to 
the District Visitors' Fund. 

Choib Concbet. — In consequence of so many members of the Choir 
having been prevented by various circumstances from attending the 
Practices, it has been thought advisable to put off the Concert which 
was announced for the night of the Epiphany. 

S. P. G. — A meeting of the members of our Missionary Associa- 
tion will be held in the School-room on Monday, January 3, at 7 p.m. 
The Rev. E. Sturges, Vicar of Great Milton, will address the meeting. 

Beading Room. — The members of this Society gave two Enter- 
tainments during the past month, both of them consisting of 
readings and musical peiformances. The thanks of the members 
are due to Mrs. Forman and Mrs. Robinson, and to the Rev. A. 
Dalton, and Mr. Brock, of Magdalen College, for their kind and 
valuable assistance on tne first evening : and also to Mr. Pickard 
Hall of the University Press, to Mr. Horsley, and to Messrs. 
W. Goolden and W. NeviDe of Magdalen College, for their kind 
help on the second evening. 

Pbogrammb of Entertainment, December 2nd. — First Part. — 
Reading, " Crippled Jenny," by Rev. A. Dalton ; Pianoforte 
Duet, Overture to Puritani, by Mrs. Forman and Mrs. Robinson ; 
Reading, "A Turkish Tale," (from Leisure Hour,) by Mr. 
Brock ; Song, " Let me wander not unseen," (Handel,) by Rev. L. 
S. Tuckwell ; Reading, by Mr. Swinburne ; Vocal Duet. " The 
Danube river," by Mrs. Forman and Mr. Franklin. 2nd Par^.-Piano- 
forte Duet, by Mrs. Forman and Mrs. Robinson ; Reading, " We, 
versus I," (Power,) by Rev. A. Dalton ; Song, " Should be up- 
braid," (Bishop,) by Rev. L. S. Tuckwell ; Reading, by Mr. Standen ; 
Song, "Nil desperandum," by Mr. Franklin; Reading, by Mr. 
Swinburne. 

Programme op Entertainment, December 14th. — Ist Part — Part 
Song, " Good night, beloved," (Hatton,) by four Members of 
the Magdalen College Choir ; Reading from * Pickwick Papers,' by 
Mr. Pickard Hall; Song, '* Stars of the Summer Night," (Hatton,) 
by Mr. Neville; Reading, by Mr. Swinburne; Part Song, "The 
hunter's farewell," (Mendelssohn.) 2nd Part. — Part Song, " Spring's 
delights," (Muller); Reading, by Mr. Standen; Song, "The village 
blacksmith," (Weiss,) by Mr. Horsley ; Reading from * Pickwick 
Papers,' by Mr. Pickard Hall ; Part Song, " Now in social throng," 
(Mendelssohn). 

The Officers of the Reading-room for the year 1870 are, — 
Vice-Presidents, —Hev, W, Latimer, and Mr. Swinburne. 
Secretary, — Mr. Standen. Treasurer, — Mr. Wootten. 
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Headington Parish Notices. 



Schools. — On Monday, December 27th nit, the following children 
received rewards for good condnct and proficiency in their work : — 

Boys, — James Palker for reading; Edwin Smith for writing 
William Taylor for good conduct. Oirls, — Elizabeth Steff for 
reading and needlework ; Yioletta Dennis for good conduct. The 
rewards for good conduct were confined to children under eight 
years of age. The prizes were the kind present of the Rev. J. W. 
A. Taylor, of Mrs. and Miss Taylor. 

On Wednesday Evening, the 29th ult., those children of the School 
who had been moderately regular in their attendance during the past 
half year were invited to see a Magic Lantern, which was exhibited 
by Mr. Mowbray, of Oxford. 

The School will re-open on Monday, the 10th inst., at 9 a.m. 

North Aisle Fund. — During the past year the sum of £190 has 
been added to this Fund, of which £100 have been contributed since 
the 1st of April by the Ladies' Basket of Needlework, and more than 
£25 have been raised by Penny Cards. 

£ 8. d. 



332 12 

25 

10 

5 

nfi fi 


9 





£358 17 


9 



Amount already acknowledged 

Ladies' Basket 

Miss Lyne, by Card 

Mrs. GiU „ 



Farthing Collection Cards for children may be had on application 
to the Curate. 

We must really make increased efforts this year to raise the sum 
required. It is not very creditable to us that our church has now 
been for more than six years in its present unfinished state. If each 
one of us were to do his best, we might soon make our old church 
an honour to the Parish and more fit for the worship of Almighty 
God. 



2nd Snnday after Christmas 
The Epiphany 
1st Sunday after Epiphany 
2nd Sunday after Epiphany 
3rd Sunday after Epiphany 
4th Snnday after Epiphany 



Hgmns for t^iB pmtl^. 

Morning. Afternoon. 

55, 43, — 48, 160, — 

61, 59,— — 

59, 64,— 68, 61,— 

157, 61,— 59, 64,— 

64, 66,— 62, 60,— 

62, 58, 155 61, 179, 14S 



Evening. 
172, 57,10 



60, 62,64 
147, 68,11 
185, 61,14 

64, 222, 24 



STATEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 

made in the Parish Church during the last month. £ a. d. 

Swnda/yj December 5. — Offertory at the Holy Communion 2 10 2 

Christmas Dcuy. „ „ „ 2 14 

Swnda/y, December 26. — For Restoration of the Church 110 

At the Snnday Evening Services 19 3 

£7 14 5 
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DISTRICT VISITORS' FUND. 

This fund is supported by the monthly offerings at the Holy Com- 
munion and by private donations. As it is not nearly sufficient to 
meet the pressing wants of our sick and needy, especially at this 
season of the year when so many cannot get work, we do not 
hesitate to ask for furthtr contributions. The smallest sums will be 
thankfully received and rightly applied. We publish a statement 
of our last years' accounts. 



1869. Inoomii 


ags. £ 


8. 


d. 


1869. Outgoings. 
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s. 


d. 




. - - 


11 


2f 


Six aged persons, 6d. weekly 7 


16 





Offertoriei : 








Through District Visitors 
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October - 
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November - • 
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100 Coal Tickets given at 








Easter Day 
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16 
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Christmas - - - - 


5 








Christmas Day 


- . 2 


14 





Balance 
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A Friend in Oxford 
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Rev. W. Latimer • 
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We have been requested to publish the following accounts. 
HEADINGTON AND BARTON COAL CLUB. 



1869. INCOMINGS. 

Balance in hand - - 
Deposits of 62 members 
Interest from P.O.S.B. 
Discoimt on Mr. Ward's 

aooount .... 
Donations 10 



£ s. 

. $2 

7 


d. 
9 
8i 
1 


8 
. 10 8 







1869. ouTOoiNos £ s. d. 

62 tons 14 owt. of coal - - 62 14 

Mon^ returned - . - . 1 64 
Firing on mornings of 

collection 6 

Balance 3 llf 



4 6i £63 4 6i 

A reduction of 3s. 4d. in the pound was made in favour of depositors. 



1869. INCOMINOS. 

Balance in hand 
Deposits of 208 members 
Voluntary subscriptions - 
Intertst 



£ 8. d. 
. 2 15 6 
56 4 11 
6 6 
13 6 
Deficit 1 18 6 

£66 12 11 



HEADINGTON CLOTHING CLUB. 
1869. 



OUTGOINGS. £ S. d. 

Amount due to depositors - 56 4 11 
Allowance of 2d. in the Is. - 8 19 

Collector 16 

Cards 3 



£66 12 11 
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Headington Pariah Begisiers. 



MONTHLY EXr&ACTS FBOM THE PABISH BEOISTEBS. 

BAPTISMS. 
PuhUc, Sv/nday, December 26. — Ellen Blanche Aldridge. 
„ „ „ Fanny Strong Lamboome. 

„ „ „ John Herbert Williams. 

„ „ „ Arthur William Drewitt. 

Olive Godfrey. 
Private, Friday, December 8. — Ada Young. 
BUBIAL8. 
December 7. — Ada Yonng. (Infant.) 
„ 16. — Greorge Gburdner, aged 81. 
Died. At Headington Hill, on Ohristmas Eye, Mary Foster, aged 60 years. 
„ At Old Headington, on New Year's Ere, Thomas I^nUcner, aged 68 years. 



JANUARY. 
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(Kirnmtnston of ant }ftfci. 

Sttimb Smtbaj afttr C^fiistrnHB. New-Moon. 

District Visitors' Meeting. S. P. Q: meetmg at 7 p.m. 



S^t (Spi])[I^Rii2{. Morning Service at 11. -Holy Commiuian 
Jtrst JSmrirae apEUr 6{rt|rl^ne. Holj Gommnnion. 



Fuji Moon. 



t/tmbmian of Sit ^sitl. 



gttttb Stmims afitr (E|ri{rl^x»Sv Holj-Baptism. 
Tew Moon. 
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FEBRUARY, 1870. 



[Peicb IJd. 




IHIS Festival is designed to perpetuate the memory of two re- 
I markable events which took place shortly after our Saviour's 
birth ; namely, the Purification of the blessed Virgin, and 
the Presentation of Jesus Christ in the Temple. It was or- 
dained by the law of Moses that every Jewish mother should appear in 
the Temple on the 40th day after the birth of a son, to return thanks 
to God and to be re-admitted to the services of the Sanctuary, from 
which she had been for some time shut out ; and, in token of her 
thankfulness, she was required to bring with her an offering to God ; 
if she were rich, a lamb and a young pigeon or turtle-dove ; but if 
poor, two young pigeons or two turtle-doves. In the case of her first- 
bom son it was customary for her to present him to God at the same 
time, in compliance with His command that every first-born son 
should be' dedicated to Him. And so we read, that when the 
days of the blessed Virgin's Purification were fulfilled, "They brought 
Him to Jerusalem to present Him to the Lord, and to offer sacrifice 
according to that wluch is said in the law of the Lord, a pair of 
turtle-doves or two young pigeons." It is in memory of this Presen- 
tation of our Lord in the Temple, that this Festival is ^ndpaUy 
observed, as may be seen from the Collect for the day. 
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S. P. G. — The annual meeting on behalf of this Society was held 
in the School-room on Monday, Jan. 3rd, at 7 p.m. The Curate, 
the Rev. W. H. Young, of Oving, the Rev. Mr. Pancridge, of S. 
Lawrence, Jewry, and the Rev. E. Sturges, Vicar of Great Milton, 
addressed the meeting. 

Church Choir. — The adult members of the Choir, 14 in number, 
liad their annual supper at Mrs. Digbj Latimer's house on Thursday, 
Jan. 6th. 

Reading Room. — The members of this Society gave their 3rd en- 
tertainment for this season in the School-room, on Tuesday, Jan. 
18th. The 4th entertainment consisting of music and readings will 
take place on Taesday, Feb. 1st. 

Chdrch Hymn Books. — Copies of the Hymns Ancient and Modem 
with the Appendix may now be had of Mr. Rudd, High-street. It is 
proposed to use the Appendix for the first time on Easter Day. The 
Hymn Books are sold at diflferent prices : 8d., 5|d., and Id. 

The Rev. John Fielder Mackarness, D.D., was consecrated Bishoji 
of this Diocese on the 25th ult., the Conversion of S. Paul, by the 
Bishop of London, acting for the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
assisted by the Bishops of Ely, Rochester, Lichfield, and Salisbury. 



5th Sunday after Epiphany 
Septnagesima Sunday 
Sexagesima Sunday 
Quinquagesima Sunday 



gmns for t^is '^onilj. 

Morning. Afternoon. 

67, 205, — 65, 64, — 
71, 21, — 25. 180, — 
22, 181, — 169, 146, — 

68, 72,67 210, 12,182 



Evening. 

69, 67,10 

23, 69,11 

142, 153, 14 

188, 70,17 



SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

. Statement of Subscriptions and Collections made by members of 
the Ueadington Missionary Association. 



Subscribers of 5/. and up 

wards. 
Rev. J. W. A. Taylor 
Rev. L. S. Tuckwell 
Mr. Sturman Latimer 
Mr. Knowles - • - 
Miss Latimer - • 
Miss Watson Taylor 
Mrs. Dighy Latimer 
Miss M. A. Nichol - 
Miss Lyne . - . 



1 

1 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 



£5 4 6 



District Colleotors. 
Mrs. Thompson - 4 subs. 

Mrs. S. Latimer - 7 

Miss Pring - - 8 — = — 

Miss Lyne - - - 11 

Miss M. A. Nichol 6 

Miss Wilkins • - 4 

Mrs. Robinson - 7 

Miss W. Taylor - 16 

Mrs. Edgecombe - 8 

Miss Laramer - - 17 



3 
7 
5 

10 
5 
6 
3 

16 
1 

11 



6 

4 

04 


6 
3 
3 
4 
9 
1 



£3 9 Oi 



Holders of Boxes. 

Rev. L. S. Tuokw«ll 

Mr. Moody - - - 
„ Francis Parrot - 

Mrs. D. Latimer 
,, S. Latimer 
„ Thompson - • 
„ Charles Godfrey 
„ Rose - - - 
,, Scarlett - - 
„ Collins - - - 

Mitfs Latimer - • 
„ G. B. Latimer - 
„ Pring - - - 
„ WUkins- - - 
„ Preedy - - - 
„ SawOiVallis - 
,j Harriet Baker 
„ Charlotte Jaosbs 

Boys' 8<^o<>l>rootn - . 

Girls' SohoQl-room - 

Total by Boi^ - 
„ bySttbioHbM- 
,, by OollMtoni 



£ 8. d. 
9 2i 

12 m 

2 64 
4 lOi 
1 9 



3 84 
2 2 



2 
13 

$ 

16 
12 

2 



Si 


H 
7 
1 
7 



3 11 

2 11 

3 74 
1 104 

6 4 101 
6 4 6 
3 9 04 

£14 is 54 
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!ljeatiitt0tott Bcatixtt0 Boom. 

The Annnal Meeting of ihia Insbitadon was held on the 2Sth 
December, 186P, when the accounts for the past year were produced, 
and Officers for the ensuing year chosen. The receipts for the past 
twelve months were £19 17s. 6d.; the expenditure £19 2s. 5d. 

The Committee feel that the advantages of this Beading Boom to 
the Parishioners are hardly so much appreciated as they sliould be. 
For the small sam of 4/. per year, it ajQScurda. to> the Working Man 
a pleasant relaxation, and also an opportunity of mental improve- 
ment; and supplemented, as it is, by the help of the more wealthy 
Inhabitants of the Parish, in the way of Honorary Subscriptions, 
it is placed in a position of solvency, if not of progression. 

More suitable and convenient premises than those hitherto occupied 
have just been taken for the Library and Beading Boom, wherein, 
it is hoped, the comforts of the Members will be materially increased. 

The Committee have provided, periodically, very agreeable Enter- 
tainments, consisting of readings and music, which, it is hoped, they 
will be able to continue during the remaining portion of the winter 
months. The thanks of the Committee are dne to the Proprietors of 
the Oxford Journal and Chronicle, for the gratuitous supply of their 
respective papers for the past year. The Cricket Club in connection 
with the Beadiiig Boom has afforded much healthful and agreeable 
amusement to the junior members during the past summers. 

It appears, from the Librarian's report, that tho number of books 
lent during the year is 272. 



CASH ACCOUNT. 










Receipts. £. s. 


d. 


Ea>p&n4%ture. 




£. 8. d. 


Cash in bank let Jan., 1869, 15 19 


6 


Balance due 


to Treasurer 


5 8 8 


Seventeen Hon. Members, 8 18 


6 


Periodicals 






.. 


1 16 4 


Subscriptions : — Ordinary 




Newspapers 






.^ 


2 9 6 


Members ... ... 6 17 





Care of Library, 


Ac. 


.. 


3 18 


Ten Lady Snbscribers ... 2 





Bent 


,, 






5 4 


Waste paper sold ... 17 


64 


Sundries 






.. 


1 15 2 


Tickets for Entertainments 10 


6 


Candles and Firing 




3 19 54 


Rent of Garden ... 5 





Balance at Bank 






10 


Interest, Savings' Bank ... 9 





„ with Treasurer 


£ 


1 5 11 


£35 17 


Oi 


35 17 04 
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\ STANDE 
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Secretary. 
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5LB FUND. 






■ 










£. 


8. 


d. 


Amonnt already acknowledged 


... 




358 


17 


9 


Miss Fleming 




1 












Miss L. Fleming 


... 


1 












Mrs. Goolden ... 






10 









Mr. T. M. Everett ... 




1 












Mrs. H. M. TuckweU 






7 


6 






Miss TuckweU 




... 


5 









Miss H. F. TuckweU ... 




.. 


5 









Ladies' basket 


... 


5 












Miss BaUachey, by card... 




... 1 












Mr. B. W. Beever ... 


... 


... 


5 









Mr. B. D. Beever 




.. ••• 


5 









Mr. S. Owen 


... 


... 


3 


6 

— n 


1 
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STATEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 
made in the Pttruh Ghoroh during last month. 
Jan. ^hy Epiphany, OfBartoiy at the H0I7 Commnnion, 



9th,lst8.Epiphafyy. 
„d0th,4th 



For BestoEration of the Church,... 
At the Sunday Eyaning Serrioea, 



£1 


4 


3 


1 14 


4 


1 


7 11 


1 


8 






£6 14 6 



MONTHLY EXTRACTS FBOM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 

BAPTISMS. 

Public, Sw/tdayy Jamuary 30th. — ^Elizabeth Jaooba. 

Thomas Rogers. 
Frederick William Godfrey. 
Thomas Lukar. 
John Luker. 
Anne Adams. 

MABRIAGS. 

Tuesday, Jon. llt^. — ^Thomas Cave and Sarah Cannon Wilkins. 

BUBIALS. 

Jan. 4th, — ^Thomas Faulkner, aged 63. 
„ 5t/i.-— Sarah Ward, „ 64. 



FEBBUABY. 



Reading Boom Entertainment, at 7.30 p.m. 
^nnficstion of S. Parg tint Vxtgim, or AanMentas. 
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-strict Visitors* Meeting. 



StftosjtEhna KmibBg. 
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[ONFIEMATION or, as it is also called in the Prayer Book, 
the laying cm of hands, is a rite instituted by the Apostles, 
and has been in constant use thronghont the Ohnrch from 
their days until the present time. The benefit to be derived 
from a right reception of this ordinance is the strengthening of the 
souls of those who are confirmed by a larger measure of that Holy 
Spirit by Whose operation they were bom again when they were 
baptized. 

The principal Scriptural authorities for retaining this practice and 
expecting the above-mentioned benefits are to be found : 

Acts viii. 12. — " But when they believed Philip preachingthe things 
concerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, they 
were baptized, both men and women. "^ And 14-17. — "Now when the 
apostles which were at Jerusalem heard tbat Samaria had received 
the word of God, they sent unto them Peter amd John ; Who, 
when they were come down, prayed for them, that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost. For as yet he was fallen upon none of 
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them ; only they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Then laid they their ha/nds mt, them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost." 

Acts xix. 6, 6. — " When they heard this, they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his ha/nds 
v^pon them, the Holy Ghost came on them ; and they spake with 
tongues, and prophesied." 

Heb. vi. 1, 2. — " Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let us go on unto perfection ; not laying again the founda- 
tion of repentance from dead works, and of faith toward God. Of 
the doctrine of baptisms, and of lanjing on of hands ^ and of resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and of eternal judgment." 

In the Church of England the administration of this rite is pre- 
ceded by a solemn renewal on the part of the Candidates of the vows 
which were made for them in their infancy by their God-fathers and 
God-mothers at their Baptism. 

Li order to receive the benefits which Confirmation was graciously 
appointed to convey, it is of the highest importance that all who 
come to be confirmed should be sincere and hearty in their endeavours 
to discover and forsake the bad and sinful habits of their past lives, 
earnest in their profession of the Christian Faith, and steadfast in 
their resolution to walk ever) after under the guidance of that Holy 
Spirit whom they seek. God-fathers and Gt)d-mothers are affection- 
ately reminded of the charge which was laid upon them, when they 
presented their God-children at the Font, to see that those, who by 
their good offices were then brought to Christ, should avail themselves 
of those opportunities which Confirmation offers of obtaining fresh 
supplies of grace, and of increasing day by day in the power of the 
in-dwelling Spirit. 



Sjotite Jtti00Wtt0 of tt)e Cftuwt) of Cngknti. 

ADDITIONAL CUBATBS* SOCIETY. 

On Thursday evening, February 24th, the Eev. W. G. Abbott, 
the organizing secretary of the Additional Curates' Society, de- 
livered a lecture in our School-room on the "Black Country 
and its Missions," in which he gave some account of the work 
of the Society in that part of England. From his lecture and 
the publications of the Society ^we gather that the population in 
this country increases at the rate of 200,000 a year, or 3,844 a week. 
In 34 of the great towns of England, embracing a population of 
four millions, 52^ in every hundred attend no place of worship 
whatever. 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords, in their report of 
this subject, say : 

More than half of the inhabitants of onr larger towns attend no place of 

worship whatever. On this particular, indeed, almost all are agreed that the 

great want of our Charch is the wan! op more ClergtheNj not merely for 

s multiplying the opportunities of public worship, but for more for pastoral 

▼isiting. 
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Again the Upper Honse of Convocation report : — 
Kor mnst we forget that there are millions amongst ns who, neither from the 
months of others nor from onr own, have ever heard the blessed tiding^ of sal- 
vation throngh Christ. The continued existence of such evils cannot faU to 
produce the growth of a fearfully demoralised population, and lead to the wide- 
spread diflEusion of absolute, and too often impious, unbelief. With such a state 
of things we have to deal, and in looking for remedies we desire to seek them 
in the maintenance and extension of our parochial system, and not in any 
novelties which may suspend its useftdness. 

The Additional Curates' Society seeks to apply the remedies here 
pointed out, viz., the developing and extending our parochial system 
by providing the means for supporting additional clergymen where, 
from the population or area of the parish, they are needed. In 
making grants the merits of each case are solely considered ^thout 
any reference to party considerations. The Bishop of the Diocese 
certifies the truth of the statements on which the Incumbent bases 
his application both before and after the grant is made, and the Curate 
is required to be licensed by the Bishop before the Committee 
pay hun the amount granted. In fact, the Society seeks to be the 
handmaid of the Church, and the late Bishop Blomfield termed it 
the "most valuable of the Church's auxiliary institutions." The 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, in a speech at the Hanover 
Square Booms, April the 24th, 1861, expressed himself in these strong 
terms : — 

I will say, simply for myself, that I conceive it would be totally impossible to 

carry on the work of the Diocese without the aid of the Society 

I know of no way in which I can more readily recommend to those who desire to 
assist in the work of meeting the spiritual wants of this vast metropolis, than 
by telling them at once to put themselves into communication with this Society. 

The late Kobert Stephenson showed his sense of the good effected 
by this Society among the class from which he sprung, by bequeath- 
ing to it a legacy of £2,000. 

In the course of his lecture Mr. Abbott made the startling state- 
ment that upwards of jwe millions of our fellow countrymen are 
entirely destitute of spiritual care and oversight, neither Church 
nor Dissent having made any provision for them. It seems that 
nearly one half the population of the country, from want of timely 
re-adjustments of the parochial system, is practically excluded 
from the ministrations of the Church. Of this half of the popu- 
lation, a moiety, about four millions of people, chiefly of the middle 
classes, are to be found in the various Non-conformist bodies, who 
have organized themselves and made provision fbr their own re- 
ligious wants independently of the Church. Of these it may 
probably be said with truth, that the majority have been lost to the 
Church, because the Church failed to provide the means of spiritual 
oversight and instruction for them, and to offer them the opportunity 
of worship and the means of grace within her pale. 

But there still remains another 5 millions, or more, chiefly of the 
lower classes, congregated for the most part in onr large towns, 
who have made no provision for their religious wants by any 
voluntary efforts of their own, and who are destitute of all spiritual 
care and oversight. 
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It is in this portion of the population especially that this Society 
is interested, and it is seeking to organize for them a provision of the 
means of grace, lest they also be lost, not only to the Church, 
but even to Christianity. 

Of the fearful state of sin and ignorance in which these persons 
too frequently live, the lecturer told us, illustrating and corrobo- 
rating his statements by anecdotes which cannot easily be forgotten. 
He also appealed most earnestly for help, as the income of the 
Society has decreased somewhat during the past year. 

There are about 530 grants made ; and the sum total raised and 
expended through the Society's agency in 1869 was £56,856. 

The Committee have now before them over 200 pressing appli- 
cations for aid. Local donations to the amount of about £9,890 
aare waiting to meet the grants which are asked, and which the 
Committee cannot make because they have no funds. Meanwhile, 
thousands of souls are passing from tune into eternity, nninstmcted, 
unprepared for death, lying sick in stifling rooms, with none to 
visit and comfort them, or madly running riot and destroying both 
their own souls and bodies and those of others. 

Since Mr. Abbott delivered his'most interesting Lecture, several of 
those who were present have sent contributions to the Curate to be 
forwarded to the Society ; it is hoped that many others may follow 
their example. The coining season of Lent will afford many of us 
a good opportunity for self-denial in some of the comforts, pleasures, 
and amusements which we ordinarily enjoy, and so will enable us to 
assist in some degree this most excellent work of bringing the souls 
of our fellow-countrymen to the knowledge of Christ. At the same 
time let us be careful not to lose our interest, or relax our efforts in 
the work of Foreign Missions which we have begun so well. 

Leot. — There will be Morning Service on Ash- Wednesday at 11 
a.m. Consisting of the Litany and Commination Service. 

A Special Service will be mven on every Thursday Evening during 
this season, commencing at 7.80. ;_and consisting, as last year, of 
the Litany and a Sermon. 

In Holy week there will be Morning and Evening Service daily. 

The following Clergymen have kincUy consented to preach during 
this month : — 

Thursday, March 3. Rev. W. W. Jones, St. John's College. 

„ „ 10. Rev. C. Dbbdbs, Ch. Ch. 

„ „ 17, Rev. C. H. Grundt, St. Edmund HaJl. 

,^ „ 24. Rev. W. D. Macbat, Magdalen College. 

„ „ 81. Rev. G. C. Robinson, Ch. Ch. 

All are earnestly exhorted to use these Services ; working men 
aiid women are invited to come in their working clothes. Members 
of the choir are particularly requested to attend, and to help to make 
these Services as hearty and at^ctive as possible. 
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Confirmation. — The Lord Bishop of this Diocese has announced 
his intention of holding a Confirmation in oar Parish Church on 
Tnesdaj, April 12th. The Cnrate will be glad to receive, as soon 
as possible, the names of those who wish, with their Parents' consent, 
to offer themselves as Candidates for this holy ordinance. Classes 
will be held at 7.30 p.m., on Mondays and Wednesdays in the Girls' 
School-room for males ; and at 8 p.m., on Tuesdays and Fridays at 
Miss Nichol's house for females. These classes will begin on Monday, 
March 7th. 

Choib Festival. — The annual meeting of Parish Choirs will be held 
in Christ Church Cathedral on Thursday, June 30. Those members 
of our Choir who would like to take part in it are desired to inform 
the Curate as soon as possible. 

Reading-Room. — The members of this Society gave their 6th en- 
tertainment on Tuesday, Feb. 22nd ult. 

PROGRAMME. 

Pakt I. 

Beading, .. from " Punch," ... .Mr. Wootten. 

Dnet, ... " The Forest cell," ... Mrs. Thompson, and Miss Mary Brooks. 

Beading, ... ** Search afber happiness," ... Mr. Palmer. 

Song, ... " Nil desperandnm," ... Mr. Franklin. 
Beading, ... " Mrs. Caudle's Lectures," ... Mr. Standen. 

Trio, ... " The Wreath," (Mazzinghi,) Mrs. Thompson, Miss 

M. Brooks, and Mr. S. Latimer. 

Paet n. 

Song, ... "G^ np and bar the door," ... Mr. Wootten. 

Beading, ... " Lord Burleigh," ... Mr. Palmer. 

P. F. Duet, ... ''Aira from the Huguenots," (Meyerbeer,) ... Mrs. 

Bobinson, and "Mrn, Thompson. - 

Beading, ... " Mary, the maid of the Inn," ... Mr. S. Latimer. 

Duet, ... "The mfin call," ... Mrs. Thompson, and Miss M. Brooks. 

Beading, ... << Martin Ghuzzlewit," (Dickens,) ... Mr. Wootten. 

God save thv Quibm. 



NOBTH AISLE FUND. 

£. s. d. 

Amount already acknowledge ... ... 372 18 9 

Ladies' basket ... ... ... 5 

MissEidd ... ... ... ... 1 

Bev. G. P. B, Latimer ... ... 10 

Mrs. G. P. B. Latimer ... ... ... 1 

Mr. H.Beckett ... 5 

Mr. Godsal .. ... ... 5 

Mr. W. L. Latimer ... ... 6 

Mr. H. Cooke ... ... ... ... 6 

Miss Ada Thompson ... ... 5 

Mr. Bose ... ... ... ... 10 

Mrs. Bose ... ... ... 5 

Mrs. Fisher ... ... ... ... 5 



10 6 



3 9 
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Parish Notices and B^arts. 



HEADINGTON LYING-IN SOCIETY. 
Tbsasu£er's Accottnt fos 1869. 



Incommgs, £. b. d. 

Deposits of 37 women ... 9 6 

Voluntary Subscriptions 6 8 

Withdrawn from the Bank 2 14 6 



Outgoings. £. s. 
Balance due to Treasurer 18 

Nurse & Medical attendance 9 7 

Meat and Grocery 4 18 

Linen 8 

Useof Committee Boom, &o. 1 2 
Printing 12 



d. 

54 



3i 

9 

6 

6 



£17 7 6 £17 7 

There is a balance of £9 38. 6d. in the Oxford Savings Bank. 



CHURCH CHOIR FUND. 
Accounts for the year 1869. 



Incominos. 

Collections in Church from 

May — September 
Priyate Contributions 
Deficit - . - 



£ 8. d. 

6 16 S 
1 15 
1 8 11 



£10 2 



OUTOOIHOS. 

Choir Supper - - - - 

Music (Sacred) - - - 
Lighting ...... 

Expenses of Festival (June 

16) 

Hymns A. & M. with tunes 



£ 8. d. 

2 13 

12 6 

18 6 



3 15 
2 1 



£10 2 



HEADINGTON PARISH MAGAZINE. 
Accounts for 1869. 



Incohinqs. 

100 Subscribers at 1/6 
294 Copies at lid. 
2103 Copies at Id. - 
285 Outsides at id. - 
Donations .... 
120 Almanacks at Id. 
Deficit .... 



£ 8. d. 

7 10 

1 16 9 

8 15 8 
11 lOi 

2 5 6 
10 

5 9 5i 

£26 18 9f 



QUTOOIIIGS. 

Woodcut of Church 
Ditto North Side - 
3597 Insides at fd. 
3882 Outsides • - 
Almanacks ... 
Title page and Table of 
Contents .... 



£ 8. 

1 15 

1 10 

11 4 

10 17 

1 6 



HEADINGTON BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 



1869. 



Expenditure 
Receipts 



£ 8. 
6 12 
6 9 



Deficit 



d. 





9f 

6 





6 6 



£26 18 9i 



d. 
6 



2 8i 



Thirty cases of sickness have been relieved by this Society during the past 
year, and more than a hundred since its establishment in March, 1866. It is 
proposed, with the consent of its present supporters, that it should for the future 
form a part of the District Visitors' Society, and that its funds should be 
administered by the Managers of that Society ; and that these two Societies, 
thus united, should be called *< The District Visitors' Benevolent Society." 
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STATEMENT OF COLTiECTIONS 




zuade in the Parish Church during last month. 




Swfiday, Feb, 6th, Offertory at the Holy Communion, ... . 


.. £2 3 9i 


„ „ 27th, For Restoration of the Church, ... . 


.. 1 10 2 


For maintenance of the Sunday Evening Sendoes 


10 5 




£4 14 4i 


Jignuis tot t^$ ^ard}j. 




Morning. Afternoon. 


Evening. 


Ist Sunday in Lent 


79, 78,- 


82, 77,- 


80, 92, 85 


2nd Sunday in Lent 


82, 176, — 


81, 161, — 


187,166, 96 


3rd Sunday in Lent 


81, 165, — 


154, 185, -- 


157,155,^89 


4th Sunday in Lent 


183, 200, 186 


150, 92, 98 


95, 104, 179 



1870. 

General Subject.—" The Typical Persons of the Pentateuch ;— 
their Message to the Church of all Ages." 

Ash- Wednesday, March 2. — Subject : " Continuity of the Typical 
Teaching of the Old Testament." — At St. Mary's, the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford ; at St. Giles', the Rev. Canon King, Principal of Cuddes- 
don. 

Friday, March 4. — Subject : " Adam." — At St Mary's, the Rev. 
R. W. Church ; at St. Giles', the Rev. W. J. Butler. 

Wednesday, March 9. — Subject: "Abel." — At St. Mary's, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Bickersteth ; at St. Giles', the Rev G. C. Harris. 

Friday, March 11.— Subject : " Noah."— At St. Mary's, the Rev. 
Canon Liddon ; at St. Giles', the Rev. W. F. Norris. 

Wednesday, March 16. — Subject : " Melchizedek."— At St. Mary's, 
the Rev. T. T. Carter ; at St. Giles', the Rev. C. W. Furse. 

Friday, March 18.— Subject : "Abraham."— At St. Mary's, the 
Lord Bishop of Manchester ; at St. Giles', the Rev. W. R. Clark. 

Wednesday, March 23. — Subject : " Isaac." — At St. Mary's, the 
Rev. Dr. Barry ; at St. Giles', the Rev. H. W. Burrows. 

Friday, March 25.— Subject : " Eve."— At St. Mary's, the R«v. 
Dr. Pusey ; at St. Giles', the Rev. Canon Gregory. 

Wednesday, March 30. — Subject : " Joseph." — At St. Mary's, the 
Rev. the Master of Balliol ; at St. Giles', the Rev. R. Randall. 

Friday, April 1. — Subject : " Moses." — ^At St. Mary's, the Lord 
Bishop of Colombo ; at St. Giles', the Rev. A. Blomfield. 

Wednesday, April 6. — Subject : " Aaron." — At St. Mary's, the 
Rev. Canon IVemantle ; at St. Giles\ the Rev. W. Ince. 

Friday, Aprils.— Subject: " Joshua."— At. St. Mary's, the Rev. 
the Vice-Chancellor ; at St. Giles', the Rev. Dr. Monsell. 
The Services will oommenoe each Evening at Eight o'clock. 

February, 1870. J. F. OXON. 
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Monthly Calendar. 



MONTHLY EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 

BAPTISHB. 

Swnday, Feb. 27efc.— Ernest Edward Morris. 
„ n n William Charles Adams. 
„ „ „ Kate Stilgoe. 
,, „ „ John Dennis 

ICAJlUAaE, 

Hmrsdwy, Feb, 17th, — Heniy Coleman and Sarak Cooper Kentish. 

BURIALS. 

Th/^rsday, Feb, 8nL — Joseph Soanes, agdd 68 yean. 
Friday t tt ^h, — ^Henry Hedges, „ 77 „ 
Wednesday, 9th, — ^Henry Meny, „ 55 „ 
Swnday, „ 20th, — ^Thomas Horwood, „ 18 inonths. 



Pl0nl^l8 CaUnbar. 
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Shrove Tawd&j 

Ash- Wednesday. Monung Service at 11 a.n]. 

Litany and Sermon at 7.30 p.m. 



Jirst Srmlra^irt Jfent. Holy CommnnSon. 
Dislaict Visitors' Meetipg at .12. 



Ember Day. 

Litany and Sermon at 7.30 p.m. 

Ember Day. 

Ember Day. 

Stamh SimbHH in ^txd. 



Litany and Sermon at 7.30 p.m. 



t>\pxi Sitxttbvj^ vx ^txd. 



Litany and Sermon at 7.30 p.m. 
Jf0ttrt^ Srmbaj in ^ttd. Holy Baptism 



Litany and Sermon|at 7.30 p.m. 
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No. 16.] 



APRIL, 1870. 



[Peice liD. 




|HBEE months ago we all readily obeyed the Church's call 
to keep the feast of Christmas, and in remembrance of the 
Saviour's birth to make merry and be glad. The same 
Church, which then invited us to observe Christmas, is 
now calling us to keep Lent, and, before many days, will call us to 
keep the most solemn day of Lent, Good Friday ; but to keep it, 
not in feasting and merry-making, but in fasting and self-denial, in 
godly sorrow and repentance. 

All the world observes Christmas, because it is the fashion so to 
do, and a pleasant thing to feast ; but the world does not keep Lent, 
because it is neither a pleasamt thing to fast nor fashionable to 
repent and deny oneself. Therefore it is that Good Friday is spent 
by so many in a thoughtless way, and that the Saviour of the world 
is entirely forgotten amid worldly care and business, or amid parties 
of pleasure, dancing, revellings and such like. No wonder that when 
the great festival of Easter comes, so few find themselves in a fit 
state to receive the Easter Communion and to really rejoice in 
that season. 
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Consider T»hat Good Friday is. It is the death-day of Christ ; 
the day on which the Lord of heaven and earth offered Himself as 
a Sacrifice on the Cross to deliver ns from the power and pnnishment 
of sin. Surely, then, this is a day, not for mirth, but for sorrow ; 
not for company and amusement, but for retirement and self-denial ; 
not for making excursions, but for earnest prayer in Church and at 
home. " Could ye not watch with Me one hour p " said our Saviour 
to His drowsy disciples ; ** Can ye not fast with Me one day in the 
year ? " may He now say to many of us. Surely, if there be any 
day in the year on which it is a duty to '* turn to the Lord with 
weeping, fasting, and prayer," it must be on that day when the 
eternal Son of God for us men and for our salvation " bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree." 

" Greater love," says our Lord, " hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends." Suppose for a moment that 
some friend had laid down his life for any one of us ; that when 
our life was forfeited by some crime against the State, he had of his 
own accord put himself in our place and suffered the punishment 
incurred by our offence ; would we suffer the yearly return of that 
day on which our friend died for us to pass by without remembering 
him and reflecting on his act of kindness to which we owed our 
very existence ? And yet such an act of kindness would fall &r 
below what we have actually received from our dear Redeemer ; for 
it was not when we were His Mends, but when we were His 
enemies, that He sacrificed His life for us. (Romans v. 8.) Is it 
then right ? is it decent ? is it Christian-like to spend the anniver- 
sary of our Lord's death with as much ease and unconcern as if it 
were an event with which we had nothing whatever to do ? 

We earnestly entreat you, dear friends, to hallow, as far as you 
are able, the week called Holy Week and, most of all, the day of 
our Saviour's Crucifixion. Services will be held during that week, 
both morning and evening, and we cannot observe the week better 
than by devoutly usiog these means of grace. May they lead us 
to know Christ better, to love Him more, and to live nearer 
to Him! 

Church Services. — The Sermon on Thursday evening, April 7th, 
will be preached by the Rev. C. H. Grundy, of S. Edmund Hall, 
and Curate of S. Peter's-in-the-East. The following Clergymen 
have promised to preach on the evenings in Holy Week : — 

Rev. J. E. Stocks, Ch. Ch., Monday before Easter. 

Rev. S. Hope, Queen's Coll., Tuesday before Easter. 

Rev. J. Rigaud, Magd. Coll., Wednesday before Easter. 

Rev. E. M. Acock, Magd. Coll., Thursday before Easter. 

Rev. Canon Bright, Ch. Ch., Good Friday. 

Rev. G. T. Cooke, Magd. Coll., Easter Eve. 
Througliout this week there will be Morning Service at 11, with a 
short Meditation (except on the Tuesday when the Confirmation 
Service will be held,) and Evensong, with Sermon, at 7.30. 
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On Good Friday a School Service will be held for children, at 
2.30, in the GKrls' School-room. The Curate will be glad to see any 
parents who may wish to attend with their children. 

In order that all in the Parish may have an opportunity of 
receiving the Holy Commnnion on Easter Day, there will bo two 
Celebrations on that day : the first at 8 o'clock, and the second, as 
usually^ after the Morning Service, at 11 a.m. We would again 
invite attention to the Rubric in our Prayer Book which directs 
" that every parishioner shall communicate, at the least, three times 
' in the year, of which Easter to be one." 





Higtmis for i}ft ^0ixt^. 










Morning. 


Afternoon. 


Evening. 


6th Sunday in Lent - 


. . 


93, 98,- 


86, 91,- 


97, 101, 104 


Snndaj before Easter • 


- 


87, 86,- 


96, 96,— 


103, 92, 98 


CrctnA 'RVirlAi'ir .... 




97 100 101 




Anth 100 104 


\7vmu M! jriUiajr «... 

Easter Day .... 


, 


•7 f , XVFVr, XV J, 

107, 292, — 


106, 117, — 


XIXIUU. XW, xw 

316, 116. 320 


Ist Sunday after Easter 




107, 291, 325 


210, 110, 112 


1] 


L4, 385, 276 


DISTEICT VISITOES' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 




QuABTESLT Accouin. 




Incommgs, 


£ 8. d. 


Outgoings, £ s. d. 


Balance from 1869 


12 7 


Six aged persons, 6d. 


weeklj 1 19 


Offertories- 




District No. 1 


6 


Jan. 6, Epiphany 


14 8 


„ No. 2 ... 




... 17 6 


„ 9, 1st S. after Ep. 


1 14 4 


„ No. 3 ... 




..100 


Feb. 6, 6th S. after Ep. 


2 3 9i 


„ No. 4 ... 




...16 6 


Mar. 6, 1st S. in Lent. 


2 7 111 


„ No. 6 ... 




16 


A Friend in Oxford 


6 


„ No. 6 ... 




..126 


"M^isB Larkinff ... ... 


10 


„ No. 7 ... 
„ No. 8 ... 
„ No. 9 ... 
„ No. 10 ... 
„ No. 11 ... 
Balance 




.. 1 13 6 

16 
..210 
..120 

17 6 
6 6 




£14 2 11 




£14 2 11 










■ 



NORTH AISLE FUND. 
A slight error was made in onr Febraary account of this Fnnd, 
it was occasioned by the omission of £3 which was due in January 
last as the Interest on £120 for 6 months. The mistake does not 
affect the total sum. 

Amount already acknowledged 

The Bey. Dr. Whorwood (promised) , 

Ladies' Basket 

Mr. Berry 

The Eev. A. Gill, by card ... 

Miss S. Gill 

AJPriend „ 

Mr. B. W. BeeTer „ 

Henry Dennis, by fturthing card 

Annie Baker „ 







. £383 


3 


9 


10 












6 












1 



6 
6 

6 
8 

1 
1 







3 
S 










— 17 





6 




£400 


4 


8 
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MonMy Oalendar, 



STATEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 
made in the Ghnroh duriiig last month. 
Sunday, March 6. — Offertory at the Holy Commnnion 
„ „ 27. — For Bestoration of the Choroh 

At the Sunday Erening Servioes 



£ 


B. 


d. 


2 


7 lU 


1 16 


1 


1 


6 


8i 


£5 


8 


9 



MONTHLY EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 

Baptisms. Private, March 2. — Greorge Edward Coppook. 
„ „ 10. — Frederick Walter Cooper. 

„ y, 14. — John Turner Coleman. 

Public, „ 27.— Fanny Bonlter. 
„ „ 27.— Thomas Trinder. 

Burials. March 6. — George Edward Coppock, In&nt. 

,, 9.— William Godfrey, aged 60 years. 
„ 10.— William Durham, „ 67 „ 

iP^0tit^lB CaUn&ar far.^gfriL . . . 



1 


F 


2 


S 


3 


^ 


4 


M 


5 


Tu 


6 


W 


7 


Th 


8 


F 


9 


S 


10 


jS- 


11 


M 


12 


Tu 


13 


W 


14 


Th 


16 


F 


16 


S 


17 


^ 


18 


M 


19 


Tu 


20 


W 


21 


Th 


22 


F 


23 


S 


24 


S 


25 


M 


26 


Tu 


27 


W 


28 


Th 


29 


F 


30 


S 



New Moon. Snn rises 5.38. Snn sets 6.30. 

Jifi^ Smtbag ht ^tnt Holy Communion. ^ 
District Visitors' Meeting at 11.45 a.m. 
Examination of Night Scholars at 7 p.m. 

Litany and Sermon at 7.30 p.m. 



JJttnhas ^^^^ ^K^n, at |palm Stmi^as. . 

* Monday before. Easter. 

* Tuesday before Easter. Confirmation at 11 a.m. 

* Wednesday before Easter. 

* Thursday before Easter, or Maundy Thursday. 

* Good Friday. Full Moon. 

* Easter Eve. 

t (Bn$kt Jaj. Holy Communion. 

Monday in Easter week. Morning Service at 11. 

Tuesday in Easter week. Morning Service at 11. 



^mi Srniims a&r Caster. Holy Baptism. 
S' park (Efrangtiist mh Partsr. 



New Moon. Sun rises 4.36. Sun sets 7.18. 



* Morning Service on each of these days at 11 a.m., and Evensong with Sermon 

at 7.30 p.m. 
t Easter Day is always the first Snnday after the Full Ifoon which happens 

npon, or next after the 21st of March. 
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No. 17.] 



MAY, 1870. 



[Price IJd. 




^aint ^t)iJip anil ^int jAvxeii. 

AINT Philip was a native " of Bethsaida, the city of 
Andrew and Peter." We read nothing of his occupation, 
but probably he was, like them and the two sons of Zebedee, 
a fisherman on the Lake of Gennesareth. The three first 
Evangelists tells us nothing about him beyond the fact that he was 
one of the 12 disciples, but S. John brings him before our notice on 
several occasions. In his Gospel (1. 43-46) we read of S. Philip's 
call to be an Apostle, of his ready response to that call, and of the 
proof of his sincerity which he gave in bringing his friend Nathanael 
to Christ. Later on, towards the close of our Lord's ministry, when 
some Greeks who came up to worship at the Feast were anxious 
to see Jesus, they first intimated their wish to S. Philip, and he to- 
gether with S. Andrew, tell Jesus. (S. John, xii. 20, 22). On two 
other occasions mention is made of Philip, (1) At the feeding of the 
6000 (ch. yi. 6-7), and (2) at the Last Supper, (ch. xiv. 8, 9). And 
from what is there said of him we learn that though he believed 
firmly in Jesus as " The Messiah of whom Moses in the law, and 
the prophets did write," yet he was ignorant of the Divine nature of 
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the Messiah, and of the Almighty power which dwelt in Him as God, 
of one sabstance with the Father. It is said that S. Philip, like S. 
Peter and S. Jade, was a married Apostle. He suffered martyrdom 
at Hierapolis in Phrygia, bat the manner of his death is uncertain. 
S. Philip the Apostle mast not be confused with S. Philip the 
Deacon of whom we read in Acts. yi. 5 ; yiii. 5, 26 ; zzi. 8. 

S. James, called *' The Less*' (Mark xf. 40) was also one of our 
Lord's twelve Disciples. He is styled in Scripture the brother of 
our Lord — a term which the Jews applied to any near relation 
— being the son of Mary the wife of Cleopas and sister of the 
Virgin Mary (Galatians, i. 19 ; Matthew, xiii. 66 ; John, xix. 25). 
We learn that our Lord, after His Resurrection, favoured him with a 
special appearance of Himself (1. Cor. zv. 7) and some years afber 
we find him holding a position of high authority in the early Church 
and presiding over the Apostolic Council held at Jerusalem (Acts 
xii. 17 ; XV. 13, 19 ; zzi, 18.) History informs us that he was 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem, and that he discharged the duties of 
his high office with such integrity and piety that he was held in 
great regard by Jews as well as Christians, and was known by the 
name of ' James the Just.' After holding his bishopric for thirty 
years he was called to receive the crown of martyrdom. He was 
first thrown down from a pinnacle of the Temple and then stoned by 
order of the Scribes and Pharisees, who were alarmed at the progress 
which the Christian faith was making through his preaching. 

We must distinguish this S. James from S. James the brother of 
John, of whose martyrdom we read in Acts xii. 2. 



Collections. — The money collected at the Sunday Evening 
Services during the summer months will be applied to the Church 
Choir Fund. 

Schools. — The Examination is announced for Friday, May 13th. 
All children whose names are on the books must be at the School ait 
10 a.m., on that day. 

Ascension Day. — There will be Morning Service at 11 a.m., and 
Evening Service at 8 p.m., on this day. The Holy Communion will 
be administered at the Morning Service. The Sermon in the Even- 
ing will be preached by the Rev. F. Wilson, Curate of Marstou. 

Died. — April 7th, John Mason, aged 78 years. 



NOETH AISLE FUND. 



Amount already aoknow- 

ledged 

Ladies' Basket 

Miss Tagg, by card 
Mrs. Charles Godfrey ... 
Hiss Jane Gkurdner „ 
Miss Wafcson 



£ 8. d. 



400 
5 
1 
1 



4 

1 

10 
6 



Arthnr Taylor, by fiurthing oard 1 



£ B. d. 
Elizabeth Steff, by farthing oard 1 8 
Marion Richardson „ 13 

Harriet Heritage „ 18 

William Henry Harris,, 1 8 

John (mammon ,, 13 



£408' 7' 9 
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The Confirmation. — On Tuesday, the 12tli of last month, the 
Tuesday in Holy week, our new Bishop, Dr. Mackamess, held a 
Confinnation in our Church for the Parishes of Elsfield, Beckley, 
Marston, and Headington Quarry, as well as for our own Parish. 
As many as 114 Candidates were presented, of whom 52 were inhabi- 
tants of this village. The Bishop addressed the Candidates before 
the renewal of their vows, and also before the concluding Blessing. 
A Hymn was sung before and after the imposition of hands. The 
Clergy of the above mentioned Parishes met the Bishop and his 
Chaplain, the Rev. W. Ince, at Mr. Sturman Latimer's house, and 
walked with them in procession into the Chui'ch. After Service 
Mr. Latimer kindly entertained the Bishop and Clergy at luncheon. 

The following are the names of those members of our Parish who 
were Confirmed on that day : — 



MALES. 
Adams, John 
Aldridge, Bichard 
Dennis, Bichard 
Fitchett, Edward 
Gordon, George 
Harris, Owen 
Harris, Archibald E. H. 
Loiich, James 
Morris, Thomas 
Parker, Thomas 
Price, John 
Pulker, Edward 
Smith, Edwin 
Stowe, Arthur Peel 
Taylor, William 
ToUey, George 
Trinder, Eli 
Yallis, Samuel 



FEMALES. 
Adams, Jane 
Alexander, Elizabeth 
Bartlett, Hannah 
Bonlter, Mary Ann 
Bnsby, Tryphena 
Chamberlayne, Emma 
Clarke, Emma 
Dennis, Mary Ann 
Ellis, Sarah 
Fitchett, Jnlia 
Forster, Eliza 
Griffin, Estella 
Hall, Eliza 
Hedges, Susannah 
Jacobs, Elizabeth 
Morris, Harriet 
Phii^s, Susan 



Price, Mary Ann 
Pulker, Jane 
Pulker, Mary 
Bolph, Susannah 
Smith^ Mary Ann 
Soanes, Clara 
Soanes, Harriett 
Steff, Sarah 
Tanner, Mary Ann 
Tolley, Mary Ann 
Towne, Alice Frances 
Trinder, Matilda Alice 
Walker, Elizabeth 
White, Susan 
Wilkins, Mary Claudio^ 
Wilkins, Bosa Fanny 
Young, Emma 



On Easter Day there were two Celebrations of the Holy Commu- 
nion ; the first at 8 a.m. ; the second after the Morning Seryice. 
At the former there were 51 Communicants ; at the latter 95 ; 
altogether 146 Communicants. 

Reading Room. — The score of the Cricket Match which wias 
played last month by the members of this Society, was sent too late 
for publication. It will appear in our next number. 

MONTHLY EXTBACTS FBOM THE PABISH BEGISTEBS. 

BAPTISMS. 

PubUc, iiiml 24.— Lloyd H.B. Hedges 
Ada £. Jacobs. 
Ellinor Eliza Qriffin. 
Ada Jane Busby. 
Amy Joanna Busby. 
C. J. Hathaway. 



Private, April 21. — ^Bdwin Fathers. 
Public, 



24.— Bosa Giles. 
Eliza Giles. 
„ „ Edith Mary Budd, 
„ „ Charlotte Walker. 
„ „ Charles Williams. 
BuaiALS. April 3. — James Bateman, aged 56 years. 
„ 10. — Leah Trinder, aged 2 years. 
„ 10. — ^Edwin Cooper, aged 82 years. 
„ 22. — Anthony Kimber, aged 83 years, (from the UtMon.) 
„ 24.— Martha Yallis, aged 78 years. 
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Monthly Cahn 


dar. 




COLLECTIONS 




made in the Church during last month. 


£ s. d. 


OflFertory at the Holy Commnnion, Sunday, April 8 


... 2 11 


Easter Day 


... 4 13 2 


For Restoration of the Church, Sunday, April 24 


... 2 10 




... 1 13 34 




£10 18 3i 


pgntns for tljxs W^oxdlg. 






Morning. 


Afternoon. 


Evening. 


2nd Sunday after Easter ^ 
SS. Philip and James ) 


272, 320, — 


259, 117, — 


144, 113, 378 


Srd Sunday after Easter 


299, 348, — 


201, 106, — 


316, 179, 10 


4th Sunday after Easter 


292, 112, — 


116, 186, — 


326, 146, 11 


6th Sunday after Easter 


113, 335, — 


139, 185, — 


334, 120. 14 


Ascension Day 


122, 121, — 


— — — 


125, 121, 320 


Sunday after Ascen. Day 


139, 121, 378 


159, 157, 155 


827, 297, 325 



P^ont^Ig Caleiitrar for Pag. 



1 


J® 


2 


M 


3 


Ta 


4 


W 


5 


Th 


6 


F 


7 


S 


8 


s 


9 


M 


10 
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11 


W 


12 


Th 


13 


F 


U 


S 


15 


S 


16 


M 


17 


Tu 


18 


W 


19 


Th 


20 


F 


21 


S 


22 


J® 


23 


M 


24 


Tu 


25 


W 


26 


Th 


27 


F 


28 


S 


29 


J® 


30 


M 


31 


Ta 



Sitttiiah Simhai; afier Easier. %%. $^1% anSr lanus. 
District Visitors' Meeting at 11.45 a.m. 
Practice for Choir Festival at 7.45 p.m. 
Commnnicaints' Meeting (Males) at 7.45 p.m. 
Communicants' Meeting (Females) at 7 p.m. 



ff^irb Sttnbag after (Kaster. Holy Communion. 
Practice for Choir Festival at 7.45 p.m. 

Examination of School bj H. M. Inspector. 

i^ttrxd\ Sttnbaj a&r (Kasttr, Holy Communion at 8 a.m. 

Practice for Choir Festival at 7.45 p.m. 



Rogation Day. 

Rogation Day. Practice of the whole Choir at 7.45 

Rogation Day. 

* %mnmxi Jag or Jolg ff^rsiag. Holy Communion. 



Sitnlrag afitr ^tttnmn Jag. Holy Baptism. 
New Moon. Sun rises 3.52. Sun sets 8.2. 
Practice for Choir Festival at 7.45 p.m. 



• Morning Sernoe at 11 a.m ; Bvening Service at 8 p.m. 
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No. 18.] 



JUNE, 1870. 



[Price 14d. 




[HE first mention made of this Apostle is in Acts iv. 36, 37. 
" And Joses, who by the Apostles was sumamed Barnabas, 
(which is, being interpreted, the son of consolation,) a 
Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, having land, sold it, and 
brought the money, and laid it at the Apostles' feet." There is 
much that is interesting in this brief account of the Apostle : his 
kind and compassionate disposition implied in his name, '* son of 
consolation ;" the mention of his tribe reminding us that the office 
of the Levitical Priesthood was now accomplished, and was hence- 
forth to be superseded by the Apostolic Ministry ; his foreign birth 
fitting him, like S. Paul, to be God's instrument in carrying the 
Gospel message to the Gentiles ; and his noble self-denial in sur- 
rendering all his earthly advantages for Christ. 

The second passage in which his name occurs, (Acts ix. 26, 27,) 
relates an instance of kindness and Christian charity on his part 
which well accorded with his name. When S. Paul first came to 
Jerusalem after his conversion, and the other disciples were holding 
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back from him in suspicion, S. Barnabas took him and introduced 
him to the Church, and declared the circumstances of his conversion. 

In the third passage in which he is mentioned (Acts xi. 23, 24) 
as sent to instruct the new converts at Antioch, he is spoken of in 
terms of the highest praise as " a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faitii," and so earnest in his exhortations to the people 
that manj of them were added to the Lord. 

Soon after this he went to Tarsus, and brought S. Paul with him 
from thence to work with him at Antioch. For a whole year did 
they continue together " assembling themselves in the Church and 
teaching the people;" and in consequence of their united efforts in 
that city the believers became so numerous that they obtained the 
name of Christians to distinguish them from the other inhabitants. 
While they were there a great famine arose in Jndea, whereupon 
the Christians at Antioch made a contribution for their distressed 
brethren and sent it to them " by the hands of Barnabas and Saul," 
who, after fulfilling their charge, returned to their labours at Antioch, 
taking with them " John, whose surname was Mark." 

But the Spirit did not long suffer them to labour in that city. 
We read that while the prophets and teachers there were ministering 
to the Lord and fasting, the Holy Ghost said " Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them." (Acts xiii. 2.) 
Immediately they bade farewell to their friends, and started off on 
their long and perilous journey. John Mark, the nephew of St. 
Barnabas, (Col. iv. 10) accompanied them as far as Cyprus, and then 
went back to Jerusalem. Their journey over, they returned to 
Antioch ; and sometime afterwards, at S. Paul's suggestion, they 
prepared to start on a second missionary journey, but so sharp a 
contention arose between them as to the propriety of John Mark 
again accompanying them '* that they depairted asunder one from the 
other," and so S. Barnabas, taking his nephew with him, sailed again 
to Cyprus, while S. Paul, choosing Silas as his companion, " went 
through Syria and Cilicia confirming the Churches." Scripture 
history tells us nothing more of S. Barnabas after this, but it is 
supposed that he suffered martyrdom in his native island, and was 
buried there by his nephew. 

S. Barnabas affords a noble example to us of single-heartedness 
and self-devotion in the cause of Christ ; while the dissimulaUon 
referred to by S. Paul, (Gal. ii. 13,) with which he was carried away 
at Antioch, and the sharp contention which separated him from his 
brother Apostle, alike arising from the influence of excessive good 
nature, and testifying to the presence of human infirmity even in the 
very chiefest Apostles, are a solemn warning to us all to " watch and 
pray lest we enter into temptation." 

Diocesan Spiritual Help Society. — The alms collected at the 
Offertory on Ascension Day, amounting to £2 Os. lOd., will be given 
to this Society, in answer to an appeal made on its behalf to the 
Vicar and Churchwardens by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
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Additional Curates' Society. — The snm of £2 Is. 6d. has been 
collected for this Society, and sent up to the Rev. W. G. Abbott, 
Secretary. (/See Magazine for March^ 1870.) 

CoMMiJNiCANTS. — There were three Celebrations of the Holy 
Commnnion last month. Sunday, 8th, at which there were 88 
Communicants ; Sunday, 15th, (8 a.m.) 27 Communicants, and 
Asceusion Day, 51 Communicants. Classes are held for Communi- 
cants, four nights in each month, at Miss Nichol's house. {See 
Galenda/r.) 

Choir Festival. — The meeting of the Parish Choirs of Oxford and 
the neighbourhood, will take place in Christ Church Cathedral, on 
Thursday, the 30th inst. There will be Service at 11 a.m., and at 
4 p.m. In the latter the music will be entirely Anglican.; in the 
former the chants for the Psalms and Canticles will be Gregorian. 
The Sermon in the morning will be preached by the Bishop of the 
Diocese. There will be no Sermon in the afternoon. A collection 
will be made after each Service to meet the necessary expenses of 
the Festival. 

Headington Quarry. — The Rev. A. Dalton, having been compelled 
by ill-health to resign his charge of this Parish, delivered his fere- 
well sermon to a crowded congregation on the afternoon of Sunday, 
May 15th. Some days previously the Parishioners presented to him 
a handsome gold watch, together with an address expressing their 
high appreciation of his work amongst them and their extreme re- 
gret at his resignation. We, too, in Old Headington have also 
sustained a great loss in the departure of Mr. Dalton. During his 
short residence in our neighbourhood he has preached several times 
in our Church, read at many of our evening entertainments, and 
shewn himself at all times a good friend and ready helper. The Bev. 
C. P. Lbngland is appointed to be his successor. 

New Church. — It is proposed to build a small Brick Church in 
the district of New Headington, for the benefit chiefly of the inhabi- 
tants of that part of our Parish. A piece of ground has been 
obtained, and it is hoped that before long the building will be com- 
menced. The cost of the building and land will not be less than 
£300. Donations, amounting to £105, have been promised ; the 
following have been already received : 





£ 


s. 


d. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


The Bev. P. E. Welby ... 


10 








MiRflGutoh 










The Eev. N. L. Shuldham .. 


5 


5 





MissS.Gutch 










The Bev. H. 0. Ogle 


5 


5 





A Lady Friend 










The Bev. B. 0. Caffin 


6 








Mrs. Dallas 










The Bev. B. Worsley 


5 








W. Neville, Esq. 










The Bev. G. T. Cooke ... 


6 





Oi 


Mrs. Stainer 










W. F. Archibald, Esq. ... 


5 








A Birthday present ... 










The Bev. Dr. Fisher 


2 


2 





MissTnokw^l 










The Bev. Dr. Millard 


2 








Mrs. Goolden 










The Bev. E. Handley 


2 








Miss Field 




5 





Colonel Bigand 


2 








Mr. N. Harrison 




2 





A Neighbour 


2 






















The Bev. E. M. Acock ... 


1 










£61 19 





Mrs. Caflan 


1 
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Day Schools. — 56 children were presented to H. M. Inspector 
for Examination on Friday May 13th. His Report will be published 
in our next number. 

Night School. — This School closed on March 29th, having been 
opened for 43 nights. There have been 62 scholars and an average 
attendance of 28. It has this year been placed under Government 
inspection ; and accordingly, on Tuesday April 5th, 17 of the 
Scholars were presented for Examination, which was conducted for 
the Government by Mr. S. Latimer and the Curate. The Report 
and Grant are not yet received. 

Marruge. — March 6th, at Cripplegate Church, the City, William 
Thomas Hammerton and Elizabeth Lambum. 

Keatitng Koont. 

The First Match of the Season was played on April 19th, in Mr. 
Wootten's grounds, between Married and Single. 



1st Innings. 

T. Cooper, sen., b N. Freeman 
C. Taylor, o T. Cooper, jtin., 

J. Bndd, o J. Price 

W. Standen, b J. Price 

T. Smith, b J. J. Price 

F. Cooper, o S. Bateman 

J. Gardner, rnn out 

J. Bryan, b J. Price 

P. Rolph, b J. Price 

T. Copper, b N. Freeman 

H. Franklin, not oat 

Byes, &c 

Total ... 



MABRIED. 



2nd Innings. 



... 4 

... 6 

... 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 1 

... 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 1 

... 14 



b J. Price ... 

b N. Freeman 

not out 

b J. Price . . . 

c N. Freeman 

c T. Cooper, jun., 

and b J. Price 

b J. Price 

b J. Price 

B. Aldridge, b N. Freeman 

rim oat 

Byes, &c. ... 



SINGLE. 
1st Innings. 
W. Taylor, b T. Cooper, sen. 
S. Bateman, b T. Cooper, sen. 
E. Rolfe, b C. Taylor 
M. Wootten, bO. Taylor ... 
N. Freeman, b T. Cooper, sen. 
James Price, c H. Franklin 
W. Lane, b T. Cooper, sen. 
John Price, b T. Cooper, sen. 
J. Bateman, c T. Smith 
W. Latimer, not oat- 
Byes, &c. 



Total 



10 
20 
2 
10 
4 

8 
2 


5 




1 

4 
2 

1 
2 


34 


10 
1 
2 

57 



Total 61 

In 2nd innings S. Bateman scored 8, and W. Liatimer, 2. 
The Beading Room has lost a valaable officer and the Parish 
generally a good and kind friend in the departure of Mr. Swinburne. 
We shall all miss him very much when the time for our winter 
entertainments comes round again. 
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£ B. d. 


.. 


... 408 7 9 


5 





5 14 





8 





10 





12 


6 


5 





1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


8 




15 6 3 



Amonnt alreddj acknowledged 

Ladies' Basket 

The Rookery 

Sale of Books 

Miss Ljne, by card 

Fines at the Bookery 

Anonymous ... 

Annie Baker (2) by farthing card 
Henry Godfrey „ „ 

Anne Banister ,, ,, 



£423 13 
Besides this sum of £423 13s. wbich has been already received 
we have promises of two grants fit)m two Church Building Societies, 
and of several donations from private sources. The Incorporated 
Society has promised £160, and the Oxford Diocesan Society, £200. 
The donations are as follow : — 

£ 8. d. 

The late Bishop of Oxford 20 

The late Earl of Derby 10 

The Archbishop of York 10 

The Rev. W. Vernon Harconrt 5 

W. W. Wootten, Esq 25 

Ditto for Oak sittings 25 

John Plowman, Esq ... 5 

Miss Latimer 5 

These however will not be paid until the North Aisle is biiilt and 
the body of the Church is re-seated. 

The Builder's contract for the Aisle is £794 7s. 6d. ; the contract 
for the sittings, if of deal, £170 ; if of oak, about £450. Addi- 
tional expenses, including the fees of the Architect, and of the Clerk 
of the works, may be estimated at £200. Thus the cost of the 
whole work will be, as far as can be at present ascertained, about 
£1,200. The money which has now for some years been collected 
in the Church on the last Sunday of each month has been applied 
towards paying off the debt on the work already done. The Regis- 
trar's fees for the " Faculty," and the Solicitor's charges relating to 
the whole contract — ^amounting together to less than £20 — still 
remain unpaid. 

It is hoped that by next spring we shall have funds sufficient to 
enable us to begin the work ; but this will, of course, depend 
upon what exertions we make in the meantime to raise the sum re- 
quired. It is in our power to do it ; the only thing now wanting is 
the rrnll. 



Pgnur» for t^t 3®[mtt^. 



Whitsim Day 

Trinity Sunday 

1st Sunday after Trinity 

2nd Sunday after Trinity 



Morning, 
127, 128, — 
137, 135, — 
142, 299, — 
316, 364, 168 



Afternoon. 
131, 130, — 
133, 154, — 
152, 192, — 
325, 169, 164 



Evening. 
173, 139, 275 
137, 149, 136 
333, 161, 14 
147, 318, 17 
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Headington Parish l^otices. 



PARISH OFFICERS. 
ChwdvuxM-dens — Mr. S. Lafcimer and Mr. Joseph Rose. 
OuwnUcms — Mr. J. Parker and Mr. F. Davenport. 
Overseers — ^Hr. Standen and Mr. Snow. 
Waywa/rden — ^Mr. Miller. 

CHURCH WORKERS. 
Tract Lenders, 
Old Headington, Mr. A. W. Poole, Worcester. 

„ E. N. Hodges, Qneen's. 

„ G. Gibson, Worcester. 

„ J. Chippindall, University. 

„ E. A. Knox, Merton. 

" J. H. Skrine, Corpus. 
New Headington, Mr. L. Burges, St. John's. 

3, J. H. Meredith, St. John's. 

„ F. D. Cremer, Wadham. 

„ H. Floud, Wadham. 
Barton, Mr. W. M. Meredith, Magdalen Hall. 

„ C. A. Garbett, Magdalen Hall. 



District Visitors, 
Mrs. Thompson, 
Mrs. S. Latimer, 
Miss Pring, 
Miss Ljne, 
Miss M. A. Nichol, 
Miss Wilkins, 
Mrs. Robinson, 



1. High Street, 

2- 

8. 

4. Church Lane, 
6. Chnrch Street, 

6. The Croft, 

7. Marston Lane, 

8. New Headington, Miss Watson Taylor, 

9. „ Mrs. Edgoomb, 

10. „ Mrs. D. Latimer, 

11. Barton, Miss Latimer, 



Appointed Nov., 1867. 



Nov., 1868. 
Oct., 1867. 
Nov., 1867. 



Oct., 1869. 
Nov., 1867. 



COLLECTIONS 
made in the Chnrch last month. 



Sonday, May 8, Offertory at the Holy Communion 

»f M lo, „ „ „ 

AjK)ension Day „ „ „ 

Sunday, May 29, for Restoration of the Chnrch ... 
Sunday Evening Services for Expenses of the Choir , 



£ 


a. 


d. 


2 


4 


114 




18 


7 


2 


10 


1 11 


6 


2 


4 


34 



15 2 



MONTHLY EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 

BAFTISHS. 

Stmdcuy, Mwy 29th. — ^Laura Yallis. 
„ „ Annie Taylor. 

„ „ Caroline Hudson. 

„ „ John Goodgame. 

,» „ Charles Henry Collett. 

„ „ Alice Mary Groodgame. 

„ „ Sarah Ann Elizabeth Toung. 

„ (Received) Charles Francis Dallaway.* 
* The Prayer Book directs that, if a child, which has been privately baptized, 
do afterwards live, he shall be brought into the Church to Uie intent thiat the 
congregation may be certified that he has been rightly baptized, and that he 
may be received as one of the flock of true Christian people. 
N.B. There is no fee required for Baptism. 
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MARRIAGE. 

Strnday, Mwy Sih^ George Alfred Richards and Eliza Davies. 

BURIALS. 

Satwrdayf April ZOth, — Harriet Elizabeth Larking, aged 60 years. 
Simday, Mwy Ihth. — George Draper, „ 36 years. 

FridaAf „ 20th. — ^Eliza Jacobs, „ 24 years. 

^t)<'rt passages from CngJtst) ^oets. 

No. 1.— John Milton, Born 1608, Died 1674. 
Itims from It'gilUgro. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides : — 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honour due 
Mirth, admit rae of thy crew. 
To live with her, and live with thee 
In unreproved pleasures free ; 
To hear the lark begin his flight 
And singing startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 
And at my window bid good-morrow 
Through the sweetbriar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkaess thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom. 
From the side of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 
Bight against the eastern gate 
Where the great Sun begins his state 
Robed in flames and amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

A Prize of an Albam is offered to members of the Parish, who 
are under 16 years of age, for the best written copy of the above 
lines. The copies must be sent to the Editor, Post Office, before 
Tuesday, the 21st inst. 
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M^^^W CaUnbar iot Jtint. 



1 


W 


2 


Th 


3 


P 


4 


S 


5 


s 
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7 
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W 


9 


Th 


10 


F 


11 


S 


12 


S 


13 


M 


14 


Ta 


15 


W 


16 


Th 


17 


F 


18 


S 


19 


^ 


20 


M 


21 


Tu 


22 


W 


28 


Th 


24 


P 


25 


S 


26 


s 


27 


M 


28 


Ta 


29 


W 


30 


Th 



Gommanicants' Meeting (Males) at 7.45 p.m. 
Cominimicantii' Meeting (Females) at 7 p.m. 



Whitsun Day. Holy Commnnion. 
Whitsun Monday, Morning Service at 11 a.m. 
Whitsnn Tuesday. Morning Service at 11 a.m. 
Ember Day. Practice for Choir Festival. 

Ember Day. 

St. Samabas ^(rostlt anb Pad^. Ember Day. 

Krinilg Smibag. Holy Communion at 8 a.m. 

District Visitors' Meeting at 11.45 a.m. Full Moon. 

Practice for Choir Festival. 

Communicants' Meeting (Males) at 7.45 p.m. 

Communicants' Meeting (Females) at 7 p.m. 

8t. Albany first English Martyr^ a.d. 303. ' 

Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

citrst Snnbav after Srimtg. 

Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 

Practice for Choir Festival. 

Commemoration at Oxford. 

|[atilrttg of St. |ofett i\t Japtifil. 

Seconb SnnJrag after Srinitg. 

New Moon. Sun rises 3.47. Sun Sets 8.19. 

St. |geter ^postle a«i Partgr. 

Choir Festival in Christ Church Cathedral. 



ADVEBTISEMENTS. 



CHARLES HEDGES, 
STONE AND MABBLE MASON, 

LONDON PLACE, ST. OLEMENT'S, OXFORD. 

And all kinds of plain and ornamental Stone Work ezectited on the shortest 
notice at very moderate terms. 

WANTED. 

AT Michaelmas, a HOUSE in Headington, containing two sittiug-rooms and 
three bed-rooms, with a piece of garden attached. Bent not more than 
£14 or £15. Application to be made to Mr. Vallis, Schoolmaster. 

Oxford : Printed and Published by W. R. Bowden, 35, Holywell Street. 
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SAINT AND&EW'S CHURCH, HEASINGTON. 



No. 19.] 



JULY, 1870. 



[Price Hd. 



^int jAVxeii. 




loved." 
other's 



(jAINT James, called " The Greater," to distinguish him 
from the first Bishop of Jerusalem, was the son of Zebedee, 
a fisherman of Galilee, and his wife Salome ; and brother 
of S. John the Evangelist "The disciple whom Jesns 
With his brother he was brought up to follow his 
business, and with him he was also called to leave his 
earthly occupation and to become " a fisher of men" (Mark. i. 17.) 
The two brothers were afterwards formally summoned to the 
Apostolic office and received from Christ the surname of "Boanerges," 
that is the sons of thunder (Mark. iii. 17.) a name indicating their 
vehement and impetuous character, of which we have a remarkable 
example in their desire to call down fire from heaven, as Elias 
did, upon the Samaritan village which refused to receive their 
divine Master (Luke ix. 53, 54.) Together with St. Peter they en- 
joyed a closer intimacy with the Lord, and were allowed to be with 
Him on certain occasions on which the rest of the Twelve were ex- 
cluded, these occasions were the raising of Jairus' daughter, the 
Transfiguration, and the Agony in the garden. 
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To these three favoured Apostles, in company with St, Andrew, 
were vouchsafed the prophecies which our Lord delivered shortly 
before His Death relating to the destruction of Jerusalem and to 
His second coming. (Mark xiii. 3.) 

We may reasonably suppose that these marks of special favour 
which were shewn to them emboldened S. James and S. John to seek 
through their mother the highest places in the kingdom which they 
imagined our Lord was about to establish at Jerusalem (Read S. 
Matth. XX. 20-24 ; S. Mark x. 35-41.) The mysterious answer to their 
request, whilst indicating their mistaken conception of Christ's 
kingdom and denying that its honours could be bestowed on grounds 
of personal favour, contains, doubtless, an allusion to the path of 
suffering which S. James, first of all the Apostles, was to follow in 
imitation of his blessed Master. 

The time soon arrived when he was called upon to drink the cup 
and to be baptized with the baptism of Jesus. It may be that his 
characteristic zeal, shewn in the cause of his Master, pointed him 
out as the first victim of Herod's malice. We read in Acts. xii. 1. 2. 
that " Herod the king stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the 
church ; and he killed James the brother of John with the sword." 
In these few words is his martyrdom recorded in Holy writ, but 
Church history has added a most interesting circumstance which may 
here be inserted — " As he was led to martyrdom, his accuser, being 
struck by the extraordinary courage and constancy which S. James 
had displayed on his trial, repented of what he had done and falling 
at the Apostle's feet asked pardon for all he had testified against him. 
S. James raised him up and embraced him and said ' Peace be with 
you' ; The accuser then turning to the people professed himself a 
Christian, and was beheaded together with the Apostle whom he 
had accused ; thus in one and the same day receiving the faith and 
sealing it with his blood ". 

Parist) floticen anti Keports. 

Church Services. — The Sunday Afternoon Service will be dis- 
continued until further notice, except on the first Sunday in each 
month, when the Litany will be said, and Holy Baptism administered 
at 3 o'clock. On this Sunday the Litany will be omitted in the 
Morning Service. 

Club Feasts. — The members of the Britannia Benefit Society 
held their feast on Tuesday in Whitsun week. The members of 
the Loyal Havelock Lodge of Odd Fellows purpose holding their 
Annual Meeting on Monday, the 4th inst. There will be Divine 
Service at 11 a.m. 

Schools. — The report of H.M. Inspector has not yet been received. 

Died. — On June 5th, at Greatbridge, in her 11th year, Marian 
Isabel, fourth daughter of Thomas Underbill, Esq., Surgeon, and Mary 
his wife. 

Advertisements.— No charge is made to Parishioners fpr adver- 
tising in the Magazine^ 
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NORTH AISLE FUKD. £ s. d. 

AmouDt already acknowledged 423 13 

Ladies* Basket £5 

Miss Preedy 1 

E. G. W. W., X 

A.F.W.W., 6 

Fines at the Rookery, 5 

Miss R. F. Wilkins 6 

„ M. A. Wilkins 5 

„ Emily Godfrey , 6 

Annie Baker (3) by Farthing Card 1 3 



8 6 3 



£431 19 3 



DISTRICT VISITORS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 



Quarterly Aoconnt, April- 



Incomings. 










£ 


s. 


d. 






6 


5 


Offertories : — 








5th Snnday in Lent 


2 


11 





Easter Day 1st celebration 1 


9 


8 


2nd 


3 


3 


6 


3rd Sunday after Easter 2 


4 


114 


4th Sunday after Easter 




13 


7 


WhitsunDay 


2 


7 10^ 


Trinity Sunday 




12 10 


Subscriptions (20) 


6 14 


6 


J. W. Larking, Esq., 


3 


3 






£22 7 4 



-June. 

Outgoings. 



6 aged persons (6d weekly) 
District Visitors : — 



No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 . 
9. 
10. 



s. d. 
13 

11 6 



12 8 
2 6 



16 

18 



4 



No. 11 1 

Balance , 5 



9 10 
15 9 



£22 7 4 



MONTHLY EXTRACTS FROM PARISH REGISTERS. 

BAPTISMS. 

Private, Sunday^ Jime Idth.-^Ade, Beacham. 

MARRIAGES. 

Saturdanfy Jime 4tth. — ^William Charles Cullimore and Charlotte Louisa Morris. 

BURIALS. 

FridoA^y June I7th. — Edwin Fathers, aged 4 months. 



STATEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 
made in the Church Icbst month. 



£ s. d. 
Offertory at the Holy Communion, ... 2 7 10 J 

12 10 
16 7 
2 8 54 



Whitswn Day, 

Trinity Sund/juy. 

SimdoAff June 26. For Church Restoration Fund,. . . 

Sunday Evening Services for Maintenance of the Choir, 



£6 15 9 



3rd Sunday after Trinity 
4th Sunday after Trinity 
5th Sunday after Trinity 
6th Sunday after Trinity 
7th Sunday after Trinity 



Pgnttm for t^$ 

Morning. 

180, 348, 

181, 325, 
333, 165, 
179, 320, 
327, 166, 1 



Evening. 
144, 199, 275 
164, 157, 10 
201, 186, 14 
299, 318, 17 
316, 200, 378 
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M^vd^k ^^l^vuti^t iox lulg. 



1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



P 

S 

J® 

M 

Tn 

W 

Th 

F 

S 
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M 

Tn 

W 

Th 
P 

S 

s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

J® 

M 

Tn 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

J® 



Visitation of B. V. M. 

KMrJr Smtbag aft« Krimtg. Holy Communion. Litany 

Odd Fellows' Clnb Feast. [and Baptisms at 3 p.m. 

Gommnnicants' Meeting (Males) at 7.45 p.m. 
Commnnicants' Meeting (Females) at 7 p.m. 



dfonxi^ Sttit^Hg viittx Sziinig. 

District Visitors' Meeting at 11 .45 a.m. 

FuU Moon. Snn rises 3.58. Sun sets 8.12. 



8t, Swithm. Bishop of Winohester. AD. 852. 

Jifi^ SSxmlrag after Krimtg. Holy Communion at 8 a.m, 

Communioants' Meeting (Males) at 7.45 p.m. 
Communicants' Meeting (Females) at 7 p.m. 
St, Mdi^y Magdalene. 

Sit lanus %pBtk nni partgr. 

8t, Anne, Mother of the Virgin Mary, 

New Moon. Sun rises, 4.19. Sun sets, 7.53. 



ADVEBTISEMENTS. 



CHARLES HEDGES, 
STONE AND MABBLE MASON, 

LONDON PLACE, ST. CLEMENT'S, OXFOED. 

^Ol^^El^S, JO^BS, JiEADSTOl^S, 

And all kindB of plain and ornamental Stone Work exeonted on the shortest 
notice at very moderate terms. 

WANTED. 

AT Michaelmas, a HOUSE in Headington, oontaining two sittiug-rooms and 
three bed-rooms, with a piece of garden attached. Bent not more than 
£14 or £15. Application to be made to Mr. Yallis, Schoolmaster. 

Oxford : Printed and Published by W. B. Bowden, 85, Holywell Street. 
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SAINT ANDREW'S CHURCH, HEADINGTON. 



No. 20.] 



AUGUST, 1870. 



[Price IJd. 




^onetp for tl)e propagation of tife Coispel. 

[|T is probable that not many of our readers have ever heard 
of Walpole Island, and that fewer still are aware of the 
missionary work whieli has been carried on there . for 
upwards of twenty -five years. The following report, whicli 
has been taken from the Society's last Quarterly Paper, contains an 
account of this Island, and of the progress of the Gospel in it, which 
cannot fail to interest all who are anxious for the success of our 
foreign missions to the heathen. 

Walpole Island is situated at the mouth of the river St. Clair, 
about 26 miles south of Port Huron. It is about 9 miles long and 
3 miles broad. The population, which numbers about 1000, consists 
of Indians belonging to the Ojibway and other tribes. 

More than 25 years ago the Rev. A. Jamieson was sent out as 
missionary to these people. He found theru in a most wretched 
condition. They were ignorant and degraded, and wedded to the 
superstitions of their forefathers. The Indian maxim is, * It is better 
to walk than to run ; it is better to stand than to walk ; it is better 
to sit than to stand ; and it is better to lie than to sit.' This was 
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verified to the letter ; for a more lazy and apparently good-for- 
nothing set conid not be foand than the Indians of Walpole Island 
at that time. Spiritual progress amongst snch a people was at first 
inevitably slow, and Mr. Jamieson thus describes his experience : — 

" My congregation daring the first year was small indeed. Sometimes, in 
trath, I woald enter the Church, remain an honr or two, and leave without 
having any congregation at all. This experience was so often repeated, that I 
soon got tired of it, and instead of going to chnrch and waiting for a congrega- 
tion that never came, I went abont amongst the Indians, on Sandays as at other 
times, and endeavoured to gain their attention to the claims' of Christianity. 
This change of tactics proved beneficial, for in the coarse of a few months two 
or three Indians visited me once or twice a week, to ask questions about the 
Christian religion, and to obtain information on any points of which they were 
ignorant. And one year after the commencement of my labour, I was cheered 
by being able to baptize two Indians, one of whom I was particularly glad to 
have for a convert, for, though not a chief, he was a man of good sense, and of 
some influence amongst his brethren." 

*' At the early part of my career, my plan of operation was this : — ^I marked 
out the island into districts, which I vi9ited at stated times. Before making the 
visit, I sent word to the leading man in the district that it was my intention to 
come to his wigwam to have a talk with him and bis neighbours. At the time 
appointed, I was there with my interpreter. Sitting down in the wigwam, 
which would be full of Indians dressed in the old Indian costume, I placed 
tobacco before them ; and having waited till all their pipes were in full blast, I 
opened my message, and ppoke to them of the love of God in Christ Jesus, 
telling them, in the words of our Saviour, that God so loved the world that He 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. I recollect, on one occasion, when seated in such a 
wigwam, surrounded by listening Indians, after speaking for some time, I paused, 
and waited for their remarks, if they wished to make any. After a brief 
interval, the chief speaker of the group, taking his pipe out of his month, and 
laying it down slowly by his side, thus addressed me : — * Brother ! what you 
have now told us is good news. In truth, the best news I have ever hea^.' 
And after adding much more than I can recapitulate, he closed his remarks by 
' saying that he would be glad to hear me again, and that he would recommend 
his relations and friends to give heed to my words. This man is now a sincere 
Christian, and a man of a most exemplary character." 

But not all were so easily convinced of the truth of the Gospel ; 
for Mr. Jamieson relates anedotes of some, who, though not un- 
willing to listen to what he had to say, yet persisted in their attach- 
ment to their old superstitions, and were content, to live and die 
as their forefathers had done. 

Still, a great success has crowned the labours of this Missionary, 
a success such as is seldom granted to the work of one man ; and 
that a great change for the better has taken place amongst the 
Walpole Islanders is acknowledged by all who knew them twenty 
years ago. Then the Sunday was given up to smoking, drinking, 
card-playing, jumping, running, wrestling, or spent in the excitement 
of horse-racing ; now, this revelry and riot have nearly disappeared. 
They respect the Sunday, and many of them begin their preparation 
first on the Saturday afternoon, by scrubbing their floors, and 
putting things in order. Their houses are different from what they 
used to be ; they are better built and cared for, and the household 
furniture and appliances are superior. A good deal of attention is 
now given to agriculture, whereas twenty years ago, with the excep- 
tion of a few patches of Indian corn, rudely cultivated, they paid no 
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attention to the tilling of the soil. Their main dependence for a 
liyelihoo.d was on fishing and the chase : they had no ploughs, no 
oxen, no implements of husbandry whatever. More correct ideaa 
in regard to matrimony now obtain amongst them. Polygamy, as 
is well known, prevailed to a great extent amongst them, and they 
lived pretty much as they pleased in the married life, following 
without compunction the devices and desires of their own hearts, 
so that separation between man and wife was a thing of common 
occurrence. It is so no longer. They contract Christian marriages, 
and are faithful to the marriage bond. 

Mr. Jamieson, who is now on a visit to England, thus answers 
the question sometimes asked, if the Indians really do comprehend 
'and feel the truth of the Christian religion : — 

''Having been inanj years amongst the Indians, and knowing their langaage, 
I have easy access to their hearts and minds, and understand their thoughts and 
feelings; and I can assert in all sincerity, that some of these children of the 
forest have as clear views of divine truth, and as mnch experimental acquaintance 
with it, as many Christian white people have. The Indians are not natmrally 
dull of comprehension, and in intellect I think they are superior to the lower 
orders amongst the whites. In my visits to their wigwams, I have often been 
delighted and edified with their Christian knowledge and experience ; and in 
attendicg some of their death-beds, I have been humbled with a senseof my own 
inferiority in faith and patience, and in cheerful submission to the Divine will." 

Thus, for a quarter of a century has a great work been carried on, 
in a country so remote that many of our readers probably heard of 
Walpole Island for the first time when they took up this paper, and 
by a humble labourer in the Mission Keld even less known than the 
District which he has rescued from spiritual darkness and brought 
to the knowledge of Christ. Truly it may be said of the Chnrch, as 
well as of the world, that it knows little of its greatest men. 

Parist) jHotues anli Reports. 



NORTH AISLE FUND. 

Amount already acknowledged 

Ladies' Basket 5 

Miss li. C. Locke (by farthing card) ... 6 

Nesta & 



£ 0. 
431 19 



6 10 



COLLECTIONS 
made in Chnrch during ^t month. 
Sunday, July 3, Oflfertory at the Holy Communion 

)» it I'> »» >» f> 

„ „ 31, For Restoration Fund 

Sunday evening Services for muintenanee of the 'Choir 



£437 r 8 




£,fl. 


d. 


... 1 16 


2 


16 





... X la: 





ioir 2 6 


6i 



£0 16 sr 



MONTHLY EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISIC REGISTERS. 

Baptism.— Sunday, July 3.— Elizabeth Crawford Jacobs. 
liARKiAGES. — Monday, July 4. — ^John Wise and Thyrza Cross. 

„ „ 11.— John Hartwell and Eliza Wiggins.. 

BVRIALS. — Sunda/yy July 3. — Anna Beny, aged 48 years. 
„ „ „ — Louisa Marian Vallis, infant. 
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Calendar and Advertuemeni, 



A PBAYEB, whicH may be used during this time of War. 

GRANT, O Lord, we boseeoh Thee, that the conrse of this world may be to 
peaceably ordered by Thy GoverDance, that Thy Chnrch may joyfully 
serve Thee in all godly qnietnetis ; through Jeans Christ our Lord. Amen. 



IP^ns for t^is potd^. 






Eighth Sunday after Trinity ... 


182, 204, — 


142, 


299, 276 


Ninth Sunday after Trinity ... 


302, 146, — 


189, 


198, 11 


Tenth Snnday after Trinity ... 


334, 149, — 


153, 


190, 275 


Eleyenth Sunday after Trinity 


137, 326, 166 


833, 


125, 17 



Pnnt^lg Calenbar for %,viQmt 



1 


M 
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Tu 
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4 
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12 
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16 


Tu 


17 


W 


18 


Th 


19 


F 


20 


S 


21 
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22 


M 


28 


Tu 


24 


W 


26 


Th 


26 


F 


27 


S 


28 


^ 


29 


M 


80 


Ta 


31 
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Lammas Day. 



^h¥\i SSttnlma after ffrimlg. Holy Communion. Litany 

[and Baptisms at 8 p.m. 

School Feast. 
Full Moon. 



Snttfe SStmJmg nfttx Krhtilg. 
District Visitors' Meeting 

Communicants Meeting (Males) at 7.46 p.m. 
Communicants Meeting (Females) at 7.0. p.m. 



9^ttd}i Sanbaj afltr Krinitg* Holy Communion at 8 a.m, 

Sit ^Kxtlfttlamk ^jfoetU anb Partsr. 

New Moon. 

iWrintfe Smtlmj after ffnmts. S. Augustine, Bishop. 
School re-opens. 



ADVEBTISEMENT. 



BEST BBFINED No. 1 NON-EXPLOSIVB OIL, 

with the least possible smell, 

FOB BUBNING IN THE FABAFFIN LAMPS. 

THEEE SHILLINGS A GALLON. 

May be bad at BUDD'Si Tea^ Grocery, and General Storef, High Street, 

Headii^B^n. 



D i g i t i gc e h 



iyyG^O^ 




^^^^^ 



THE 



mmmm 




-^■•"» SCS3S ^"- i 



No. 21.] 



SEPTEMBER, 1870. 



[Price IJd 




jT. MATTHEW, the Apostle and Evangelist, was the son of 
Alphaens — a different person, it is generally understood, 
from AlphsBus or Cleopas, the father of James and Jade. 
He was by occupation a Publican, that is, a tax-gatherer, 
under the Roman Government ; and had his office on the shore of 
the sea of Galilee, where he received the toll levied upon the goods 
and passengers which crossed the water. 

This business was especially hateful to the Jews ; both on account 
of the rigour and extortion which so frequently attended it, and also 
because it constantly reminded them of the state of subjection to 
which they had been reduced by a heathen nation. 

He is spoken of by S. Mark and S. Luke, previous to his calling, 
by the name of Levi, (Mark ii. 14 ; Luke v. 27.) ; and it seems 
probable that he took the new name of Matthew, (which like the 
name Theodore signifies the gift of God^) in humjble and grateful 
acknowledgment of God's goodness in calling him out from an 
odious and disreputable employment to the highest and most 
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honourable office whicli conld be entmsted to man. This deep 
sense of his own nn worthiness may be observed in several particulars 
in his GospeL For instance, he aJone of the four Evangelists connects 
his Apostolic name of Matthew with his former life as a publican, 
(ch. X. 3.) ; he omits aU mention of the sacrifice which he made, 
and of the reception which he gave to our Lord, (ch. ix. 9) ; and 
whilst the other Evangelists in their lists of the Apostles place 
Matthew before Thomas, he writes "Thomas and Matthew the 
publican," (comp. Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 18 ; Luke vi. 15.) 

Immediately upon his call, he left his gainful business and gave 
up all to become the constant companion of the Son of Man, Who 
had ' not where to lay His Head.' Living as he did at Capernaum — 
a city where so many of Christ's mighty works were done — it is 
prol:^ble that he had often heard His words and seen His miracles, 
as, for instance, the healing of the demoniac in the Synagogue, 
and of the many sick and diseased on the evening of the same 
day, (Mark i. 23-26 ; 32-34,) and the healing of the paralytic, 
mentioned immediately before the history of his call (Matt. ix. 2-7) ; 
this may in some measure account for the readiness with which he 
complied with our Lord's summons and *' arose and followed Him," 
(ch. ix. 9.) His last act before quitting his home was to make a 
" great feast," to which a large number of publicans and sinners came 
and sat down with Christ and His disciples, (Luke v. 27-29.) 

No further particulars of S. Matthew are recorded in Holy 
Scripture beyond the mention of his name with the other Apostles 
in the Gospels and the Acts. He is reported to have preached the 
Gospel in the remote east, and to have suffered martyrdom. 

But S. Matthew was not only one of the Twelve Apostles, he was 
alio one of the Four Evangelists or writers of the Gospel. It is 
uncertain at what date his Gospel was composed, but it is universally 
admitted to have been the first written. There is a very general 
consent amongst early Church writers that he first wrote for his 
own countrymen in Hebrew, and that he afterwards published his 
Gospel in Greek, which was then the common language of the 
educated world. His special object was to convince the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ, the promised Messias ; and for this purpose he 
traces His descent from Abraham and David, (ch. i. 1-16,) and shews 
how in many particulars the ancient prophecies were fulfilled in Him. 

In conformity with a large portion of Hebrew prophecy, and in 
accordance with what was commonly expected by the Jews, S. 
Matthew presents our Saviour under the special character of a King. 
Por example ; he traces his legal descent through a line of kings, 
(ch. i. 1-16) ; records the homage of the "Wise Men to Him as the 
" King of the Jews," (ch. ii. 1-12) ; sets forth at length the nature 
of His Church in the parables relating to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
(ch. xiii.) ; speaks of the Gospel as the Gt)spel of the Ejngdom, 
(ch. xxiv. 14) ; and brings Him before us at His final coming (ch. 
XXV. 31-46) as the King seated on the throne of His glory, and 
passiug sentence of everlasting woe or blessing upon the assembled 
nations of the world. 
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The Report of H. M. Inspector has been received, together with 
a grant of £42 3s. lOd., from the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion. He speaks favourably of the general condition of the Schools, 
particularly that of the lower classes, and remarks that the late 
Examination showed an improvement over that of last year. Of 
the grant, £37 3s. was allowed for the Day School ; viz., £18 16s. 
for attendance, £16 8s. for examination, and £1 19s. for Infants 
presented. This is a larger grant than we have received for many 
years. The remaining sum of £5 Os. lOd. was given on behalf of 
the Night School ; viz., £3 2s. 6d. for attendance, and £1 18s. 4d. 
for examination. 

The following is an account of the Income and Expenditure for 
the year ending June 30, 1870. 

AimUAL SUBSOEIBEBS. 





£ s. 


d. 




£ 8. 


d. 


Mrs. AUen 


10 





Carried forward ... . 


. ... 21 14 





Mr. Badcook ... 


1 1 





Mr. Parker 


....11 





Mrs. Ballachey ... 


1 1 





Rev. J. C. Pring 


....11 





Mrs. Berry 


5 





Mr.J.Bolph 


. ... 1 1 





MiflS Bolton 


1 





Mrs. Robinson 


. ... 10 





Mr. Davenport ... 


1 1 





Mr. Rose 


. ... 10 


6 


Mrs. Fisher 


1 1 





Mr. Rose (New Headinerton) 6 





Mr. Foster 


10 





Mr. Sargent 


....10 





Mr. Gill 


1 1 





Mrs. Sargent ' ... . 


. ... 10 





Captain Jones ... 


10 





Mrs. Stone 


....6 





Mr. KnoTvles 


1 1 





Mr. Swinburne ... . 


. ... 10 





Miss Larking 


10 





Mr. Tawney 


....11 





Miss Latimer 


2 





Rev. J. W. A. Taylor. 


....11 





Mr. Digby Latimer 


1 12 





Mr. Watson Taylor . 


....11 





Mr. Stnrman Latime 


p ... 1 





Miss Watson Taylor . 


....11 





Eev. W. Latimer 


10 





Dr. Thompson ... 


. ... 10 





Miss Lyne 


10 





Rev. L. S. TuokweU . 


....10 





Magdalen College 


6 





Mrs. Turner ... . 


. ... 10 





Mrs. Mason 


6 





Mr. Wootten 


....11 





Kew College 


1 1 





Messrs. Wootten & Co 


10 





Miss M. A. Niohol 


6 













£21 14 





£40 17 


6 


Beceif 


TS, 




EXPENDITUBE. 






£ s. 


d. 




£ 8. 


d. 


Balance in hand... 


7 7 


1 


Stipends of Teachers. 


. ... 96 14 


6 


Subscriptions as abov 


e ... 40 17 


6 


Books and Stationery 


... 1 6 


1 


Payment of Scholars 


32 18 


4 


Fuel 


. ... 4 14 


6 


Govenunent Grant 


42 3 10 


Cleaning 


....10 











Rates and Insurance . 


. ... 13 


1 








Mr. Knowles* Bill . 


....70 


5 








Messrs. Gill & Ward . 


. ... 1 14 











Sundries 


. ... 11 10 








Balance with Treasuri 


» ... 9 12 


6 




£123 6 


9 


£123 6 


9 








J. C. PRING, 


Tabasurek. 
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Harvest Festival, and Hymns for the Month, 



^art0t) ^otue0 anti Reports. 

Hasvest Festival. — It i» proposed to observe Wednesday, the 
14>th lost, as a day of Thanksgiving to God for the Harvest. Th» 
day will be kept very much in the same way as it was last year. 
There will be two Services — Morning at 11, and Evening at 7.30, 
The Rev. E. Sturges, Vicar of Great Milton, will preach in 
the naoming ; and the Rev. W. W. Jones, Vicar of Sammertown, in 
the Evening. Collections will be made at both Services in aid of 
the Badcliffe Infirmary. If the weather permit, the Afternoon will 
be spent in Athletic Sports, Cricket, Football and other games, in 
the grounds belonging to Mrs. Ballachey, which she has kindly leni 
for the occasion. Tea will be served at 4 o'clock. A good Band 
will be in attendance. The grounds will be opened at 2.30 p.m. and 
closed at 7 pjm. No person will be admitted to the grounds without 
a ticket. Tea-tickets, 9d each, to admit to the ground and the tea ; 
and entrance-tickets, 2d each, to admit to the ground only, may be 
bad of Mr. Wyatt, White Hart, or of any of the District Visitors. 
Application for Tea-tickets must be made before 5 o'clock on 
Tuesday the 13th. Prizes will be offered for the winners of the 
Athletic Sports, in which none but parishioners will be allowed to 
compete. 



The order of the services at the Harvest Festival will be as follows : 
MOENINa. 
Hymn before the Service, No. 223. 
Venite. — Purcell in G. 
Glorias. — Rimbanlt in G. 
Te Denm. — Gross in A, and Battishill in D. 
Benedictas. — Elvey in F. 
Anthem. — " Thou visitesfc the earth," Greene* 
Hymn before the Sermon, No. 224. 
Hymn after the Sermon^ No. 335. 

EVENING. 
Hymn before the Serrice, No. 224. 
Proper Psalms.— 145, 146, 147. 

145.— Purcell in G. 

146.— Woodward in C. 

147. — Hayes in F. 
Cantate Domino. — Battishill in G. 
Dens Misereatur. — Bamby in E. 
Anthem. — ** Oh taste and see/' Goss. 
Hymn before the Sermon, No. 225. 
After the Sermon. — Benedicite — " all ye works of the Lord." 



PgnuTH ispc i\it Ponll^. 



Twelfth Sunday after Trinity 
Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Harvest Festival 
Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity 



Morning. 
21, 348, — 
176, 181, — 
224, 223, 335 
157, 179, — 
169, 141, 320 



Evening. 
106, 201, 10 
162, 199, 325 
224, 225, — 
170, 146, 14 
144, 318, 275 
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School Feast. — The boys and girls of the National Schools had 
their annual Feast in Mrs. Ballachey's grounds on Wednesday, Aug. 
10. The money collected for this object was not sufficient to admit 
of giving prizes, as last year, to those children who had attended over 
400 times. Had the fund permitted, the following children would 
have each received a prize : 
Alfred Godfrey 

Emily Smith 

Charles Jacobs 

Albert ValUs 

Clara Pearce 

Emily Pettifor 

Ellen Stilgoe 

Harriet Heritage . . . 
Henry Pettifor 
Henry Harris 

Cricket. — On Monday, August 29, a matcb was played on 
Balliol College ground, between the Headington Reading Boom 
Club and the Oxford Excelsior Club. The result may be seen in 
the following score : Headington. 

1st inn. 2iid inn. 



425 times. 1 


Emma Adams... 


425 


), 


John Harris ... 


422 


)} 


John Dickens ... 


418 


}) 


William Steff ... 


417 


ft 


James Green ... 


417 


)} 


Frederick Adams 


416 


>i 


Jemima Smith... 


414 


it 


AdaVallis 


413 


ft 


Sarah Jacobs ... 


413 


tt 





412 times 


411 


i> 


409 


tt 


408 


ft 


408 


tt 


404 


t9 


404 


» 


404 


» 



the 



Rev. L. S. Tnckwell, o and b Parker 


9 


c White, b Pethers 


2 


Mr. M. Wootten, c Quarterman, b Parker ... 


11 


runout 


3 


„ H. Franklin, c Wiltshire, b Parker 





run out 


.. 17 


„ J. Bryan, o Pethers, b Parker 


19 


not out 


.. 48 


„ James Price, b Parker 


35 


runout 


.. 5 


„ Bndd, c Parker, b Pethers 


1 


c White, b Pethers 


1 


„ Richardson, not out , ... 


1 


run out 


1 


„ T. Smith, b Parker 





bPaiier 





„ F. Rolph, and b Pethers 


6 


b Quarterman ... 


1 


„ T. Cooper, jun. hit. w 





St. White 


4 


„ John Price, o Quarterman, b Pethers ... 





b Parker 


9 


Byes, Ac 


5 


Byes &o ... 


.. 2 
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EXCELSIOB. 








1st inn 


, 


2] 


id inn. 


Mr. D. Pethers, b Franklin 


1 


run out 


8 


„ Wiltshire, b Tnckwell 


4 


b Bryan 


.. 10 


„ F. Pethers, b Fi-anklin 


3 


runout 


3 


„ Parker, c Cooper, b Tuckwell 


3 


b Cooper 


.. 38 


„ Quartermain, b Franklin 


12 


b Tuckwell 





„ Buckingham, b Tuckwell 


1 


Bryan, b Tuckwell 


3 


„ Bushnell, c Richardson, b Cooper 


16 


b Franklin 


5 


„ White, b Franklin 





b James Price ... 


... 21 


„ Ritchings, not out 





b Bryan 





„ James Bateman, b Cooper 





c and b James Price 


... 15 


„ Hastings, run out 









Byes, Ac 


2 


Byes, &o. ... 


... 7 




42 
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NORTH AISLE FUND. £ s. 


d. 


Amount already acknowledged 


... 


437 9 


3 



Mr. C.Myers £3 5 

Miss Lyne, by card 10 

Frederick Adams, by farthing card 1 3 



3 16 3 



£441 5 6 
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Died. — June 28, in North America, from the effects of snnstroke^ 
William, son of John and Lacy Clay, of this Parish, aged 19 years. 

Died. — July 12, at Rondebosch, Capetown, of enlargement of tho 
liver, John P. Bird, Schoolmaster, aged 63 years. 

Mr. Bird was the first Master appointed to the National Schools 
in Heading^n Parish. He laboured in them earnestly and success- 
fully for 12 years. At the end of that period he was advised to try 
a warmer climate for the benefit of his delicate children, and obtained 
by means of his high recommendations the mastership of the 
National School at Rondebosch. To his work in that distant land 
he went resolved, by God's help, to do his duty. The hold which 
he gained upon all with whom he was there connected, is proved 
alike by the kind consideration which he received, and by the affec-^ 
tion with which he was inspired towards his employers and his 
pupils ; on this subject he never wearied when writing tio his friends 
at home. In January last he came to England for medical advice, 
and in May returned to the Cape perfectly cured ; but shortly 
afterwards a new disease attacked him, which increased so rapidly 
that it bafiied the skill of his physicians. We venture to quote 
from Archdeacon BadnalPs letter to a friend in England announcing 
Mr. Bird's death. Speaking of his suffering at the last, of which he 
was a witness, he says — 

** I shonld not indeed have drawn mnch comfort from this by itself, bnt it is 
very pleasant to think of, knowing, as we do, that it was the closing scene of a 
long and faithful service, and particularly of a trying iUness, itself the immediate 
eeqnel of much previous trial, long and patiently borne. I saw mnch of him 
during the last weeks of his life, and all that I did see was instructive ; no 
murmuring, no flinching from what he felt was the dutj of absolute submission, 
and throughout all, a calm and, I think, a truly humble trust in his Saviour's 
merits. The foneral took place on July 14th, when a large number, including 
all the school children and many others, men and women of all ranks, followed 
our fiiend's mortal remains to their last resting-place." 

[^Conmvumcated.'] 



MONTHLY EXTRACTS FEOM PARISH REGISTERS. 

BAPTISMS. 

Private, August 21. — ^Lizzie Durham. . 
„ „ 28.— Edward Albert Marlow. 

HABBIAQE. 

Thursday, August 25. — ^Thomas Mitchell and Hannah Heritage. 

BURIALS. 

Friday, August 6. Elizabeth Jacobs, infant. 

„ „ „ Emma Goodgame, aged 2 years. 

Wednesday, Aug. 10. — ^Bessie Draper, aged 1 year. 
Thursday, „ 11. — Kate & Alfred Pulcher, aged reap. 9 and 7 years. 
Thursday, „ 18. — Elizabeth Kate Honey, aged 4 years. 
Friday, „ 19. — John Turner Coleman, infant. 

Wednesday, „ 24. — Fanny Gardner, aged 77 years. 
Thursday, „ 25. — John Thomas Trinder, aged 7 years. 
Friday, „ 26. — Charles Williams, infant. 
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The Little Chuech in Nbw Headinqton, of whicli we gave some 
account in our Jnne number, has been commenced, and is now pro- 
gressing rapidly. It will be ready for Service, we hope, before the 
1st of November. Mr. Joseph Castle, of Oxford, is the builder. The 
cost of the Building will be about £2b0 ; the necessary fittings may 
be estimated at £50 ; and the purchase of the ground, together with 
the erection of a boundary wall, will bring the total expenditure up to 
£350. The following contributions have been already received. 



The President, Magd. Coll. 
The Rev. A Edwards... 
The Rev. J. Fisher, D.D. 
The Rev. J. Rigaud ... 
The Rev. G. T. Cooke 
The Rev. J. B. Millard, D.D, 
The Rev. N. L. Shuldham 
The Rev. H. C. Ogle ... 
The Rev. E. Worsley... 
The Rev. P. E. Welby 
The Rev. B. Handley... 
The Rev. E. M. Acock 

W. Neville, Esq 

The Rev. B. C. Caffin... 

Mrs. Caffin 

W. F. Archibald, Esq... 

Colonel Rigand 

Hiss Fleming 

Miss L. Fleming 

Mrs. Fisher 



£ 

10 
6 
2 
6 
5 
2 
5 
5 
6 

10 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
5 
2 
5 
5 
5 



Carried forward ... 
An Oxford Lady... 
A Neighbour 
A Lady Friend ... 
A Parishioner ..; 

Miss Gutch 

Miss S. Gntch ... 

Mrs. Dallas 

MissTnckwell .,, , 
Mrs. Stainer 
Rev. C. Corfe ... 
R«v. A. Cooper ... . 
Rev. W. C. Barwis . 

Mrs.Barwis 

Mrs. Gk>olden ... , 

Miss Field 

Mr. Harrison 
Birthday Present 
By sale of Famitore 
By occasional duty 



£ 8. 
86 12 
6 



£86 12 



£119 8 



§^\tsxi Hassage^ from (Snglxsj^ H^j^i^* 

No 2. George Herbert, Bom 1593, Died 1633. 

VIRTUE. 
Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night. 

For thoa must die. 
Sweet Rose, whose hue anj]^ and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 
Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie. 
My Mnsio shows ye have yonr closes, 

And all mnst die. 
Only a sweet and virtnons sonl. 
Like seasoned timber, never gives, 
Bat though the whole world tarn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. 

The Prize offered for the best written copy of Milton's lines has 
been awarded to Samnel VaUis. A Prize of a Ohnrch Service will 
be given to the writer of the best copy of the above lines, subject to 
the same conditions as before. 
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STATEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 
made in the Church daring last month. 

Sunday, Angoft 7. — Offertory at the Holy Commmiion 
ft >• ^*- i» it tt 

„ „ 28. — For Restoration of the Church ... 

Sunday Evening Services, for expenses of the Choir ... 



£ 8. 


d. 


2 6 


2 


13 


9^ 


1 7 


74 


1 18 


4f 



£6 4 Hi 



P^nntj^lg Calenbar iox Siptjembir. 
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Th 
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M 
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11 
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12 


M 


13 
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14 


W 


16 


Th 


16 


F 


17 


S 


18 


^ 


19 


M 


20 


Tu 


21 


W 


22 


Th 


23 


F 


24 


S 


25 


s 


26 


M 


27 


Ta 


28 


W 


29 


Th 


30 


F 



8. Giles, Ahh. and Conf. 

[and Holy Baptism at 3 p.m. 
fffcelfi^ SmiJm? after Srimtg. Holy Communion. Litany 
District Visitors' Meeting at 11.30 a.m. 
School Committee Meeting at 11.30 a.m. 
Communicants' Class (Males) at 7.30 p.m. 
Communicants' Class (Females) at 6.30. p.m. 
Full Moon. Sun rises 5.30. Sun sets 6.20. 

S^irttenl^ Sttnirag iditt Crinilg. 

Practice for the whole Choir at 7.30 p.m. 

Harvest Festival. Mattins at 11. Evensong at 7.30. 



^wxttttxdlji SJnnbag after ffirinitg. Holy Communion at 

[8 a.m. 

S. Stattfeefa, gipoatle, fifrattg. * parlp. Ember Day. 

Ember Day 

Ember Day 

Jifieeitt^ Saai^ag after Srittitg. New Moon. 

6'. Cyprian, Archbishop amd Martyr, 

Sun rises 5.55. Sun sets 5.44. 

S. Pie^fael aaJr all %xi^th. 

8, Jerome, Confessor and Doctor, 



ADVEHTISEMENT. 



GEORGE GARDNER, 
HEADINGTOW AND OXFORD CARBIER. 

Anchor Inn, Oom-Market, 

Starts from Headington on Mondays and Saturdays at 8 a.m., and 2 p.m. ; on 

other days (Sundays excepted) at 11 a.m. only. 

Oxford: Printed and Published by W. R. Bowden, 35, Holywell Street. 
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SAINT ANDREW'S CHURCH, HEADINGTON. 



No. 22.] 



OCTOBER, 1870. 



[Price IJd. 



!l^arbe0t tr^0tikid* 




BHE annual Harvest Thanksgiving Festival was celebrated 
in our Parish on Wednesday, September 14th. The weather, 
which had been very wet on the previous Bay, cleared just 
in time to admit of everything being carried out as proposed 
in our last number. The day's Festivities began with Morning 
Service at 11 a.m., and ended with Evening Service at 7.30, p.m. 
In the Morning the Prayers were read by the Rev. G. T. Cooke, 
Vicar of Beckley and the Rev. H. A. Tyndale, Rector of Hoi ton, and 
the Sermon was preached by the Rev. E. Sturges, Vicar of Great 
Milton ; in the evening the Rev. G. T. Cooke again read the Prayers, and 
the Rev. W. W. Jones, Vicar of Summertown, was the Preacher. The 
Anthem in the morning was " Thou visitest the earth" by Greene ; the 
Evening Anthem was " O taste and see how gracious the Lord is" by 
Goss. The proper Psalms and Lessons were taken from the " Form 
of Thanksgiving for Harvest" agreed on by Convocation. Collec- 
tions were made after both Services for the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
amounting to £7 7s, lOd. The Church was, as usually, most taste- 
fully decorated ; the Congregation in the Evening was one of th^ 
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largest tHat ever assembled within its walls ; and the singing was 
certainly not less hearty than on former occasions. 

At one o'clock about 40 ladies and gentlemen of the parish and 
neighbourhood sat down to Luncheon ; and at 2.30, the grounds 
belonging to Mrs. Ballachey were opened, and Cricket, Football, and 
other games began. The Athletic Sports took place at 4 p.m. under 
the direction of Mr. Montague Wootten. The prizes were awarded 
to the following; — To Albert Soanes for 100 Yards' Race; Thomas 
Cooper, Jun., for High Jump ; Samuel Bateman, for Quarter-of-Mile 
Race ; James Price, for Throwing the Cricket Ball ; Albert Soanes, 
for Mile Race. 

At 5 o'clock Tea was served by Mr. Wyatt in a large tent, to 
which 160 persons sat down ; after which dancing began and was 
kept up with much spirit until 7, when the National Anthem was 
played by the Band and all the company left the gronnd. 

At the conclusion of the Evening Service the old bells rung out 
a merry peal, and thus ended a most bright and happy day. 

Samuel Yallis. — It is with much sorrow that we record this 
month the death of our beloved and respected School-master, Mr. 
Vallis. He died early on the morning of Monday, September 19th, 
from the effects of a most painful disease which, though it made 
itself known only a few days before his death, must have caused 
him considerable suffering for some years past. Far beyond the 
circle of his own family and pupils his loss has been, and will be 
for a long time, very deeply felt ; for he had won the esteem and 
affection of all who knew him, by the devoted attachment which he 
showed to his mother, more especially in her declining years, by the 
kindness and courtesy of manner with which he met every one, 
and by the Christian humility and gentleness which characterized 
all that he said or did. Born in Headington, and educated in bis 
early years at the Free School, he afterwards, by dint of steady 
application and a diligent use of the abilities which God had given 
him, raised himself to the honourable position of a Certificated 
Master, which he occupied for the last 25 years of his life. His 
fondness for his native village, and his long-dierished wish to end 
his days in the abode of his childhood and to be laid by the side 
of his mother in the old Churchyard, led him to become a candi- 
date for the Mastership vacant by the resignation of Mr. Franklin, 
to which he was appointed in January, 1868. His funeral took 
place on the evening of Saturday, September 24th, amongst a large 
congregation of parishioners of every class and age. Six adult 
members of the Choir voluntarily acted as Bearers, and the children 
of both Schools followed in procession. At the conclusion of the 
service, the Hymn " Abide with me " was sung by the Choir; and 
later in the same evening the Ringers gave a muffled peal as their 
tribute to his memory. These things show, more plainly than any 
words can, the affectionate remembrance in which he was held by 
aU classes in the Parish. 
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The Night School will be opened at 7 p.m. on Monday, October 
31st, and will continne to be held on every Monday and Thursday 
evening, at the same hour, until further Notice is given. The 
payment of each Scholar is 2d. weekly for the first three weeks, and 
after that Id. weekly. 

BiBTH. — Sept. 29th, at Oving, near Aylesbury, the wife of the 
Rev. "W. H. Young, of a Son. 

Death. — Sept. 14th, at East Ilsley, near Newbury, Elizabeth 
Lamboum, aged 72 years. 

NORTH AISLE FUND. £ g. d. 

Amotmt already acknowledged 441 6 6 

Ladies' Basket £5 

B. G. W. W. by card 10 

A. F. W. W. by card (2) 6 

Mms. L. T&ylor „ 6 

6 10 



£44.7 15 6 



STATEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 
made in the Church during last month. 

£ B. d. 

Snnday September 4. — Offertory at the Holy Commnnion 1 19 7i 

Harvelri* Festival. — ^For the Badcliffe Infirmary 7 7 10 

Sunday, September 18. — Offertory at the Holy Commimion 1 14 7i 

„ „ 25.— For Eestonition of the Chmxjh ... 1 6 0^ 

„ „ FortheSick&WomidedintheWar 6 16 9i 

Sunday Evening Services, For the Expenses of the Choir ... 1 9 8i 



£20 14 7 



MONTHLY EXTRACTS FBOM PAEISH BEGISTEBS. 
BAPTISMS. 
Sunday Sep. 4. — Sarskh, daughter of Henry and Sarah Harris. 

,, ,, Matilda Kayns, daughter of Isaac and Annie SoUowmy. 

„ „ Edward James, son of James and Sarah Douglae. 

„ „ Florence Emily, daughter of Thomas and Ana Smith. 

„ „ Qeorge, son of William and Harriett Green. 

MABBIAOEB. 
Monday, Sep. 5. — John Wale and Harriett LouoK 
,, ,, Charles ToUey and Ann Bamptoa. 

BXJMAIiS. 

Thursday, S^. 8 Edward Albert Marlow, infant. 

Friday, „ 9 Frederick James Byman, infant. 

„ „ „ Frederick Latimer, aged 66 years. 

Sunday, „ 11 Ada Jane Busby, ag^d 3 years. 

Friday, „ 16 Isabel Horwood, aged 2 yearn. 

Satuiiday, „ 24 Samuel Yallis, aged 48 years. 

Thursday „ 29 Charles Bichard Brimfield, aged 6 yean; 

Mbs. Soanbs, of New Headington, undertakes to mangle clothes well at the 
rate .of lid. a dozen for large articles, and Id. a dosen for small artudes* 
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Calendar and Advertisemeni. 



Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Seventeeth Sunday after Trinity 
Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity 



Pgmns for t^t p0nl|[. 

Morning. 



166, 204, — 
169, 334, — 
161, "364, — 
190, 139, — 
362, 185, 168 



Erening. 
188, 181, 17 
327, 164, 11 
160, 299, 222 
159, 155, 275 
815, 179, 378 



p;0nt^l8 CaUnbar for #rtokr. 
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BemigiuSy Bp, [and Holy Baptism at 3 p.m. 

%nittxA\ S^nvitiVi') ulitt Snnitg. Holy Communion. Litany 
District Visitors' Meeting at 11.45 a.m. 
School Committee Meeting at 11.30 a.m. 



^thtxdttxii\ Snnhag after Crinilg. Full Moon. 
Communicants' Class (Males) at 7.30 p.m. 

Communicants' Class (Females) at 3 p.m. 



MQ\iztxA\ Snnbag afier Krinitg* 
Etheldreda, Virgin, 
S: 3^ht (Bfrsngjelist 



Holj Communion at 
[8 a.m. 



^mittvdli Smtbaa aJEUr Kxmtyi. 
New Moon 
Crisjmiy Martyr, 

Si.S. Simon anh ^nit, ^TfOBth$ imb 
fffajentwtlfe Sttnbag after Crfatitg. 



Startgrtf. 



ADVEBTISEMENT. 

BEST EEFINED No. 1 NON-EXPLOSIVB OIL, 

with the least possible smell, 

POB BUENING IN THE PABAPPIN LAMPS. 

THREE SHILLINGS A GALLON. 

Composite Candles, 8d. per lb. 

Falmer^s Patent Snnffless Dips, 6id. per lb. 

May be had at BUDD'S, Tea, Grocery, and General Stores, High Street, 

Headington. 

Oxford : Printed and Published by W. B. Bowden, 85, Holywell Street. 
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SAINT ANDREW'S CHURCH, HEADINGTON« 



No. 23,] 



NOVEMBER, 1870. 



[Price I^d, 



3^JJ pints' ©a]?. 

I HIS is the last Festival of the Christian Year. Oar greater 
anniversaries we have given to the commemoration of those 
solema events by which our blessed Saviour procured eternal 
salvation for us ; and, having on our lesser festivals celebrated the 
memories of His Apostles and Evangelists, we sum up all to-day 
by meditating on that * great multitude ' who have fought the good 
fight of faith, and are entered into the joy of their Lord, 

Not a few only of the Saints do we commemorate this day, not 
Apostles and Prophets alone, but all who have departed this life in 
the faith and fear of Christ ; many, whom we ourselves have seen 
and known in the flesh, who were once by our side, who dwelt in 
the same home, worked in the same fields, and worshipped with us 
in the same House of Prayer. 

And whilst we call such to mind, we are bidden, not to mourn 
over them, but to rejoice on their account ; to bless God's holy 
Name, Who has guided them safely through this wicked world, and 
is now sheltering them in their place of rest and happiness ; we are 
encouraged to persevere in our Christian warfare by a recollection of 
their faithfulness unto death, and by an assurance that, if we be 
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faithful too, we shall ere long be united to them again ; we are taught 
to pray for grace so to follow them in their * virtuous and godly- 
living ' that we may some day share in their present state of blessed- 
ness, and at last arrive with them at those unspeakable joys in 
Heaven which God has prepared for all that unfeignedly love Him. 

^^ Jttark anil t)t0 (KospeJ. 

||F, as has been generally supposed, this S. Mark was the son 
of Mary mentioned in Acts xii. 12, to whose house S. Peter 
resorted after his deliverance from prison by an Angel, 
he was also the same S. Mark to whom we have already 
referred in our account of S. Barnabas, as having been, through 
his unsteadfastness, the cause of a sharp contention and separation 
between that Apostle and S. Paul. Although not one of the twelve 
Apostles, he may very possibly have been an eye-witness of the life 
and doings of our blessed Lord. Some ancient writers assert that 
he was one of the seventy disciples sent to the difiPerent countries 
of JudsBa, (Luke x.) ; some, that he was one of the servants at the 
marriage-feast in Cana of Galilee, (John ii.) ; some, that he was the 
man bearing a pitcher of water in whose house Jesus sat down with 
the Twelve to eat the Passover, (Luke xxii. 10); some, that he was 
the young man in a linen garment who followed our Lord after He 
was taken in the garden of Gethsemane, (Markxiv. 51, 52) ; others, 
on the contrary, speak of him as though he had never known Christ 
in the flesh, but had derived all his information aboat Him from 
the Apostle S. Peter, with whom he was intimately acquainted, 
(1 Pet. V. 13,) and under whose guidance he wrote his Gospel. 

The first historical fact mentioned of S. Mark, the son of Mary, in 
the New Testament is, that he went with his uncle Barnabas and 
Saul from Jerusalem to Antioch, (Acts xii. 25) ; not long after, he 
set out from Antioch with those Apostles upon their first missionary 
journey ; but he soon left them, probably without sujficient reason, 
and returned to Jerusalem. Afterwards, when Paul and Barnabas 
resolved to undertake their second journey into Asia, and Barnabas 
proposed to take Mark with them again, S. Paul objected to his 
accompanying them because he had formerly deserted them ; and so 
Barnabas took Mark with him and sailed unto Cyprus, his own 
country (Acts xiii. 5, 13 ; xv. 36—39). The New Testament tells 
us very little of S. Mark after this ; but from that little we may 
conclude that he was again admitted to the friendship and confidence 
of S. Paul ; for he speaks of him in his epistle to Philemon as his 
fellow-labourer; and sends his salutations, together with those of 
" Luke the beloved physician," to the faithfiil at Colosse, and exhorts 
them specially to receive him, (Col. iv. 10); and in writing to 
Timothy he charges him to bring Mark with him as being profitable 
to him for the ministry (2 Tim. iv. 11). 

We learn from early Church history something further of his life 
and the circumstances of his death. He was the constant companion 
of S. Peter, until by that Apostle's direction he left him and went 
to Alexandria to preach the Gospel there. His muiistry was so 
successful that he converted great numbers to the religion of Christ. 
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For many years did he preach in Libya, Thebais, and other parts of 
Egypt, and everywhere his labours were abundantly blessed. On 
his return to Alexandria he was put to death in the following 
horrible manner. The heathen in that city, enraged at the success 
which had attended his preaching, came upon him as he was cele- 
brating the Lord's Supper, seized him, huriied him from the holy 
place, bound his feet with cords, and dragged him about the streets 
and rocks until his flesh was torn from his bones, and he expired 
in great agony. 

S. Mark wrote his Gospel in Greek for the use of the Gentile 
Christians who dwelt at Rotne. That it was not designed, as S. 
Matthew's was, for Jews, is evident from the few quotations of Jew- 
ish Scriptures which it contains, and from the way in which Jewish 
customs are explained and Jewish names interpreted; as, for instance, 
in such passages as ch. ii. 18 ; vii. 4 ; and ch. v. 41 ; vii. 11, 34. It 
was universally believed by the ancient Church that he wrote it 
under the direction, and almost by the dictation, of the Apostle 
Peter, of whom he was the intimate friend and companion. The 
fact that S. Peter's name is not prefixed to it may be considered as 
a silent token of that Apostle's humility ; and it may be further 
mentioned as a proof of his humility that his failmgs are described 
more fully in this Gospel than in any other, (compare ch. viii. 29, 30 
with Matt. xvi. 16-20,) while incidents which • redound to his 
honour — such as those recorded in Matt. xvii. 24-27, Luke xxii. 31 
John xxi. 7, 15-18 — are less dwelt upon or altogether omitted. 

The narrative of his Gospel is much the same in substance and 
language with portions of S. Matthew's ; indeed it seems as if it was 
his intention to repeat much of what S. Matthew had already 
written. And yet he was no mere copyist of S. Matthew. It will 
be found, on a careful reading of S. Mark's Gospel, that the writer 
of it possessed much original and independent knowledge ; many 
lively and striking particulars related in the narrative bespeak an 
eye-witness — such as the mention of the hired servants, in ch. i. 20 ; 
the pillow in the hinder part of the ship, iv. 38 ; the green grass, 
vi. 39 ; the running of the young man, x. 17 ; the place where the 
colt was tied, xi. 4 ; the actions of the young man in the garden, 
xiv. 51, 52. The Author of this Gospel makes use of the present tense 
more often than any of the Evangelists, and appears to realize what 
he is describing as actually before his own eyes. He recites more 
frequently the very words of Christ, not in Greek, the language in 
which he was writing, but in the original Syro-Chaldaic uttered by 
Christ; as, Boanerges, iii. 17; Talitha cumi, v. 41 ; Ephphatha, vii, 
34 ; and he notices more frequently the expression of Christ's aspect 
and look, ch. iii. 5 ; vii. 34. 

Lastly we may regard it as a remarkable proof of God's mercy 
that S. Mark, who was permitted for a time to falter in the faith and 
to depart from the work of his Master Christ, was afterwards enabled 
by the help of the Holy Spirit to become a signal instrument in 
strengthening the faith of others, and in diflusing the glorious 
Gospel throughout the world.* 

* This accotuit of S. Mark and his Gospel is for the most part taken from 
Bishop Wordsworth's Commentary on the Gospels. 
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DISTRICT VISITOES' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

QUAATEELT ACCOVITT, — JVLT TO SEPTEMBER. 



Incomings, 

Balance from last quarter. 

Offertobies : — 
Srd Sunday after Trinifcy 
5th „ n n 

8th „ „ « 

10th „ „ n 

12th „ 

14th „ „ „ 



£ 8. d, 
6 15 9 



1 15 2 
16 

2 5 2 

13 9i 

1 19 71 
1 14 7i 

£15 1| 



Outgoinffs, 
5 aged persons (6d. weekly) 

&8TRICT8 : 

No.l ... 
No. 2 ... 
No,3 ... 
No,4 ... 
No. 5 .., 
No. 6 ... 
No. 7 ... 
No. 8 ... 
No.9 ... 
No. 10 ... 
No. 11 ... 
Balance 



d. 
6 




8 
6 
O 

O 



7 

13 

17 

14 

6 

6 



2 O 
... O 13 10 
...12 
... 8 
... 4 18 61 

£15 11 



Pgmns for i\t pont^. 



2l8t Snnday after Trinitj 
22nd Sunday after Trinitj 
23rd Sonday after Trinity 

Adyent Sunday 

Ist Wednesday in Adyent > 
S. Andrew's day > 



Homing. 

165, 207, — 

326, 178, — 

315, 190, — 

40, 39, 37 



Afternoon. 

— 150,— 

— 161, — 

— 197, — 

— 35, 176 



NOBTH AISLE FUND. 



Amount already a^nowledged 

Ladies' Basket 

Mr. F. Bateson 

Hiss Jane Gardner 

Edwin Smith ... 

Kate Pulker (by farthing cajd) 

Marion Bichardson „ 

Harriet Heritage „ 

Emma Adams . 



Eyening. 

316, 201, 275 

153, 181, 222 

199, 188, 17 

83, 146, 39 

259, 144, — 



£ 8. d. 
447 15 6 




3 
3 
3 
8 
— 600 

£453 15 6 



MONTHLY EXTBACTS FEOM PAEISH EEGISTERS. 

BAPTISMS. 

Tullic. Oct. 2.— Dayid Thomhill, son of Thomas and Sarah H'Mnrdock. 
Private, Sept. 14. — Frederick William Best Harris (Horspath). 
„ Od, 15, — Emily Florence, daughter of John and Jane Horwood. 

MARRIAGE, 

Sunday, Oct. 2»— George Browne and Hannah Webb* 

BURIALS, 

Sunday, Oct, 2. — Mary Lnckett, aged 78 years. 

„ „ 9. — Minnie Mary Stilgoe, aged 2 years. 
Tuesday, „ 11. — Frances Fortesone, aged 52 years. 
Monday, „ 24. — Emily Florence Horwood, Infant. 
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NEW HEADINGTON CHAPEL FUND. 

£ 8. d. 

AmoTixit already acknowledged ... ... 119 8 

Eev. Dr. Bright, Christ Church, ... 6 

Kev. H. B. Bramley, Magd. Coll. ... 5 

T. E. Henderson, Esq., Magd. Coll. ... 5 

M. Knight, Esq., Magd. Coll. ... ... 5 

Eer. T. V. Durell, Mongewell, ... ... 6 

Mrs.DurelI,... ... ... ... 10 

Misses Dorel], Oxford, ... ... 4 

B. J. H., by M. B., 2 13 

Bev. Dr. Bloxam, Magd. Coll. ... ... 10 

Bev. G. N. Freeling, Merton College, ... 10 

Mrs. Nichol,.., ... ... ... 10 

Mrs. Bobinson, Headington, ... 10 

A Parishioner, New Headington ... 10 

A Thank-Offering, ... ... ... 10 

Miss Bolton, Headington, ... ... 10 

A Parishioner, Headington, ... ... 10 

Miss Bice, ... ... ... ... 5 

Occasionid dntj ... ... ... 8 8 

48 6 



«167 14 
Besides the above contribntions we have received lately many- 
handsome presents which will considerably lessen our expenses. One 
kind friend in Oxford has given the Reading Desk, Lectern, Com- 
munion Table, and a set of Communion Vessels ; and through the 
kindness of another friend we have received from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge a Bible, Prayer Book, and two 
books of Altar Services together with twenty-four large Prayer 
Books for the use of the congregation. 
The sum of £150 is still wanted. 

An Entebtainment, consisting of Music and Headings, will be 
given in the School Room on Tuesday, the 15th inst. at 7 o'clock, 
by some members of Magdalen College, assisted by other University 
friends. Tickets, Front Seats, 6d,, Back Seats, Id., may be had on 
application to the Curate, or Mr. Rudd, Grocer, High Street, 
Headington. The proceeds of the Concert will be given to the 
School Fund. 

The Prize of a Church Service, which was offered for the best 
written copy of George Herbert's Poem, has been awarded to 
Frederick Cooper. There seems to be so little desire amongst our 
young people to compete for these prizes that no more will be offered 
for the present. 

Church Services. — The Services on Sundays will be as follows, 
until further notice is given. Morning Service (without Litany) and 
Sermon, at 11 a.m. Afternoon Service, consisting of Litany and 
Sermon, at 3 p.m. Evening Service, consisting of Evensong and 
Sermon, at 7 p.m. 

The Holy Commimion will be celebrated after the Morning Service 
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on the first Sunday of the month, and at 8 a.m. on one other Sunday 
in the month. 

Holy Baptism will be administered in the Afternoon Service on 
the first Sunday in the month. 

The Rev. E. M. Acock, of Magdalen College, has kindly promised 
to undertake the Sunday Evening Services until the end of the year. 

There will be an Evening Service, consisting of Evensong and 
a Sermon, on each Wednesday in Advent, at 7.30 p.m. 

The Chapel in New Headington will be used for Service on every 
Sunday evening, at 7 p.m. 

N.B. — This Service is intended for those only who are living in 
that part of the Parish. 

Choib Festival. — At a Meeting of the Committee held on the 
22nd ult., it was decided that, in consequence of the probability of 
the Cathedral being under repair in the coming year, the next 
Festival of Parish Choirs should not be held until the summer of 1872. 

New Headington Chapel. — This building is now finished, and will 
be opened for Divine Service on Thursday, November 3rd. There 
will be two Services on that day — in the Morning, at 11 a.m. ; and 
in the Evening, at 7 p.m. The Lord Bishop of the Diocese will be 
present, and will preach at the Morning Service. The Holy Com- 
munion will be celebrated after Morning Prayer, and the Offertory 
will be applied to the Building Fund. In the Evening the Hev. 
Dr. Bright, Canon of Christ Church, will be the freacher, and a 
collection will be made on behalf of the same object. 

The order of Services will be as follows : — 

Morning. 
Prooessional Psalm. 24fch to Bimbanlt in O. 
Yenite. Bnssell in C. 
Proper Psalms 84. Puroell in G. 
„ „ 122. Hayes in D. 

„ „ 132. Macfarren in A. 

Proper Lessons. 1st Gen. xxviii. 30-17 inoluaiTe. 
2nd Heb. z. 19-25 inclnsive. 
Te Denm. Pnrcell in G, and Battishill in D. 

Benedictns. Tarle in F. 
Anthem. " how amiable." BicJ^irdson. 
Introit. Hymn 2M. ^C/j 
Kyrie Eleison. Nares in F. 

Eyening. 

Processional Psalm. 24th, Rimbanlt in G. 

Proper Psalms and Lessons, as in the Morning. 

Magnificat. Onseley in E. 

Nnno Dimittis. Bamby in E. 

Anthem. " O taste and see." Gk>ss. 

Hymn before Sermon. 244. 

Hymn after Sermon. 835. 

No person will be admitted to the Morning Service without a 
Ticket. 

Tickets will not be required for the Evening Service. 

N.B. — The Evening Service is intended for those only who are 
living in New Heading^n. 
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Poetty. Ill 

^tjort Pa00a0e!0i from €tt0lt0t) Ij^oetn. 

No. 3. George Home, Born 1730, Died 1792. 

•« We do aU fade as a leaf "—la. Ixir. 6. 
See the leayes aronnd ns fallingi 

Dry and withered to the ground ; 
Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 

In a sad and solemn sound. 

Sons of Adam, once in Eden 

Blighted when like us he fell. 
Hear the lecture we are reading : 

'Tis, alas ! the truth we tell. 

Virgins, much, too much, presuming 

On your boasted white and red. 
View us, late in beauty blooming, 

Numbered now among the dead. 

Griping misers, nightly waking, 

See the end of siil your care ; 
Fled on wings of our own making 

We hare left our owners bare. 

Sons of honour, fed on praises, 

Flutt'ring high in fancied worth, 
Lo ! the fickle air, that raises, 

Brings us down to parent earth. 

Learned sophs, in systems jaded. 

Who for new ones daily call. 
Cease, at length, by us persuaded, 

Every leaf must have its fall ! 

Youths, tho' yet no losses grieve you, 

Gkiy in heaJth and manly grace. 
Let not cloudless skies deceive you. 

Summer gives to Autumn place. 

Venerable sires, grown hoary. 

Hither turn the unwilling eye. 
Think, amidst your falling glory, 

Autumn tells a Winter nigh. 

Yearly in our course returning 

Messengers of shortest stay. 
Thus we preach this truth concerning 

" Heav'n and earth shall pass away." 

On the Tree of Life eternal, 

Man, let all thy hopes be staid^ 
Which alone, for ever vernal, 

Bears a Leaf that shall not fade. 

Tlie writer of the above lines is best known as the author of a 
Commentary on the Book of Psalms. He was for some time Dean 
of Canterbury, and President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Whilst 
at Oxford, he was in the habit of paying frequent visits to Heading- 
ton Parish, and it is said that he often resided at a house which is 
now known by the name of Linden House. In a letter written by 
him a few years before his death, he speaks of the great benefit 
which he had derived from the Headington air. He was made 
Bishop of Norwich in the year 1788. Soon afterwards he was 
seized with a paralytic stroke, and died at Bath in the 62nd year of 
his age. 
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STATEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 
made in the Chnrch during last month, 
Sunday, October 2fid, Offertoiy at the Holj Gommnnioa 

„ „ 90th, For Bestoration of the Chnrch 

Sunday Evenmg Services For Expenses of the Choir 



£1 18 


8i 


13 


9* 


1 13 


6 


2 9 


4* 


£6 16 


4* 



P^0nt^lS Cabnbar for flobtmbtr. 



1 


Tu 


2 


W 


3 


Th 


4, 


F 


5 


S 


6 
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7 
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8 


Tu 


9 


W 


10 


Th 


11 
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12 


S 


13 


s 


14 


M 


15 


Tu 


16 


W 


17 


Th 


18 


F 


19 


S 


20 


J® 


21 


M 


22 


Tu 


23 


W 


24 


Th 


26 


F 


26 


S 


27 


J® 


28 


M 


29 


Tu 


30 


W 



AU Sotds, Practice for the whole Choir. 
Opening of New Headington Chapel. 

[and Holy Baptism. 
Cfotnig-first Sitnbas a&x Srhiitg. Holy Communion 
District Visitors' Meeting at 11.45 a.m. 
Full Moon. 

Communicants' Bible Class (Males) at 7 p.m. 
Communicants' Bible Class (Females) at 3 p.m. 
S. Martin, Bp. Gonf. 

Sbitntg-seconir jjfunbag aSer j[nntt]i. 
Entertainment in tlie School Boom ai 7 p.m. 



Bible Class (Females) at 3 p.m. 

Bible Class (Males) at 7 p.m. New Moon. 



^xxui StttAaj in ^itbtxd. Holy Communion at 8 a.m. 
S. g^nbrtfe'j Jaj. Evening Service at 7.30 p.m. 



* Collect, Epistle, and Gk>spel for the 25th Snnday after Trinity. 
ADVERTISEMENT* 



BEST BBFINED No. 1 NON-EXPLOSIVB OIL, 

with the least possible smell, 

FOB BUBNING IN THE PARAFFIN LAMPS. 

THREE SHILLINGS A GALLON. 

Composite Candles, 8d. per lb. 

Palmer's Patent Snnffless Dips, G^d. per lb. 

May be had at BUDD'S, Tea, Grooeiy, and General Stores, High Street, 

Headington. 

Oxford : Printed and Fablished by W. B. Bowden, 85, Holywell Street. 
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SAINT ANDREWS CHUECH, HEADINGTON. 



No. 24.] 



DECEMBER, 1870. 



[Peicb 14d. 



BHE opening of this little House of Prayer took place, as was 
announced, on Thursday, Nov. 3rd. At 10.30 a.m., the 
Bishop arrived at the Parish and was received by the Arch- 
deacon, the Kural Dean, and the rest of the Clergy at the house 
of Mr. Rose, Churchwarden. Having robed they walked in pro- 
cession towards the New Chapel, and, as they entered the building, 
the 24th Psalm was sung by the Choir. Morning Prayer was said 
by the Curate ; the Rural Dean read both the Lessons : the 
Bishop preached and, assisted by the Archdeacon, administered 
the Holy Communion to nearly 70 persons, many of whom were 
residents in New Headington. The oflfertory amounted to £21 lis. Od. 
After the Service the Bishop and Clergy were entertained at 
Luncheon in Linden House. In the evening the Parish Choir 
was assisted by 16 members of the Magdalen College Choir; 
the latter entered the Chapel in procession chanting the 24th 
Psalm, and then there followed a full Choral Service, and as 
hearty a Service as was ever heard ; the Sermon was preached by 
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the Rev. W. Bright, Canon of Ch. Oh. ; after which a collection 
was made amounting to £2 16s. 7d. At the close of the Service the 
bells of the Parish Church rung out a merry peal, and thus ended a 
most happy and successful day. 

The following Clergy were present at one or both of the Services : 
the Ven. Archdeacon Gierke ; the Rev. R. Gordon, Rural Dean ; the 
Rev. Canon Bright : the Rev. G. T. Cooke, Vicar of Beckley ; the 
Rev. E. Elton, View of Wheatley ; the Rev. H. A. Tyndale, Rector 
of Holton ; the Rev. H. R. Bramley, Vicar of Horspath ; the Rev. 
C. P. Longland, Vicar of Headington Quarry ; the Revs. W. Latimer, 
G. Sprcston, H. C. Ogle, and E. M. Acock. 



NEW HEADINGTON CHAPEL FUND. 

Amount already acknowledged, 

CoUeoted at the Opening Services, ... 24 7 7 

Herbert Parsons, Esq., ... ... 5 

llie Misses Dnrell, ... ... ... 5 

B. Brace Bnssell, Esq., ... ... 2 10 

Rev. C. E. Steward, ... ... 2 2 

Rev. W. Latimer, ... ... ...200 

Rev. G. Branson, ... ... ... 10 

Mrs. BuUey, ... ... ... 10 

J. Martin, Esq., ... ... ... 10 

A.B., ... ... ... ... 10 

Collected at the Sunday Evening Services, 110 



£ 8. d. 
167 14 



46 7 



£213 14 7 



New Headington School. — In order to supply a want which 
has been long felt in this part of the Parish, and to satisfy the re- 
qnirements of the new Education Act, it is proposed to erect a School- 
room and Teacher's house on a piece of land adjoining the site of the 
New Chapel. Application for help has been made to the National 
Society, the Society for Promoting Christian KInowledge, and to the 
Diocesan Board of Education. But, besides the Grants which these 
Societies may be disposed to give, a large sum will be required to 
carry out this project. The Curate therefore earnestly begs for 
assistance from all persons who are interested in the education of 
the children of our poor, and who would preserve the religious in- 
struction which is at present given in our Church Schools. The pro- 
posed School is intended for the benefit of the infants and young 
children living in New Headington. 

Cdurch Services. — On Christmas Day the Holy Communion will 
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be celebrated twice ; first, in the New Chapel at 8 a.m. ; and after- 
wards at the Morning Service in the Parish Church. The other 
Services on this day will be the same as on Sundays. 

On Saints' Days and all Holy Days there will be Morning Service 
at 11 a.m. and Evensong with Sermon at 7.30 p.m. 

On Sunday, January 1st, the Feast of the Circumcision of our 
Lord, the Holy Communion will be celebrated in the Parish Church 
at 8 a.m. 

On Friday, January 6th, the Feast of the Epiphany of our Lord, 
the Holy Communion will be celebrated at the Morning Service ; 
and the Evening Service will be held in the New Chapel instead of 
at the Parish Church. 

S. P. G. — A Meeting of the Members of our Missionary Asflooia- 
tion will be held in the School-room, at 7.30 p.m., on Friday, the 9th 
inst. The Rev. G. H. Bodily, the Society's Missionary in the Island 
of S. Helena, will address the Meeting. Those who hold boxes are 
requested to return them to the Curate on or before Thursday the 8th. 

Schools. — Mr. Joseph Wilkes, who has at present the charge of our 
Schools, will leave us, we are sorry to say, at the end of l£e year. 
He will be succeeded by Mr. Thomas Yeates, of Culham CoUege, 
formerly a Pupil Teacher in the Beckley School. All will be glad to 
know that the Trustees are able to retain the services of Mrs. Yallis. 

The Day School will break up on December 24th, and will be 
opened again on January 9th. 

The children of the Sunday School, whose attendance and 
behaviour have been satisfactory, will be invited to take Tea in the 
School-room, on Thursday, January 5th. 

Concerts. — On Tuesday, November 15th, a Concert of Secular 
Music was given in the School-room by some gentlemen belonging 
to the University. The Pianoforte Solos and Duets were performed 
by the Rev. J. E. Stocks and Mr. Denison of Ch. Ch. ; the vocal 
pieces were sung by some Members of the Magdalen College Choir — 
Mr. Heywood, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Swire, and Mr. Thompson. The 
last named gentleman and his * Old Wife ' were decidedly the 
favourites of the evening. The Programme was as follows. 





PART I. 




OVERTUBE 


"Zampa," 


. Herold, 


Song 


. " The Lark now leaves," . 


. HatUm. 


Paut Song . 


"Parting," . 


. Otto, 


Song . 


. " Hybrias the Cretan," . 
. *' A hondred years ago," 


. muott 


PiANoroBTE Solo . 


" Harmonious Blacksmith," . 


. Hcmdel. 


Glee . . . , 


"By Celiacs Arbonp," . 


. Horsley. 


Song . . . . 


" When other lips," 


. Bodfe, 


Part Song . 


" Maiden, Usten," 


, Adorn. 
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oveeture 
Song . 
Part Song 
Song . 

Duet . 

Pianoforte Solo 
Part Song 
Song . 
Glee . 



Mendelssohn. 

Eatton. 

Eatton. 

"Mendseissoh/ri, 

Eatton, 

Stevens. 



PART II. 

" Buy Bias," . 

" The Student's Serenade," 

" The Saflor's Song," 

* ** Wm o'the Wisp," 

" My Old Wife," 

" Evening Song," 

Selections from Heller 

** Beware," 

" The Bioiliff *s Daughter," 

" Crabbed Age and Youth," 

God Sate the Queen. 

The sum of £1 178. 6d., which was cleared by the Concert, will 
be giyen to the School Funds. 

Oxford Oephbu8 Society. — The gentlemen of this Society, some 
twelve or fourteen in number, have most kindly promised to give a 
Concert in our School-room on Tuesday, December 13th. They will 
be conducted by Dr. Stainer, of Magdalen College. Tickets, 6d. each, 
may be had at Mr. Budd's, High Street, Headington. Seats, num- 
bered and reserved, may be taken in the front rows for Is. each. 
The proceeds of this Concert also will be given to the School Funds, 

We hope by raising the prices of the tickets not only to secure a 
larger sum for our Schools, but also to prevent the repetition of such 
a disturbance as took place at the last entertainment. 

Church Choir. — The members of the Choir purpose to give 
their Christmas Concert on Wednesday, January 4th, 1871. The 
first part of the programme will consist of Carols ; the second part 
of Songs and Madrigals. Tickets may be obtained through Members. 

Married. — November 5th, at Boxmoor, Herts, by the Rev. R. Tring, 
Mr. John Lewin Palmer to Annie, second daughter of Mr. J. W. 
Brinfield, Barton, Headington. 

Died. — Friday, November 18th, Katharine Mary, aged six years, 
daughter of the Rev. W. H. Young, Rector of Oving, and grand- 
daughter of the Rev. J. W. A. Taylor, of the Rookery, Headington. 

Persons wishing to have their Numbers of the Magazine bound 
may send them to the Editor, who will undertake to have them 
bound in cloth for the sum of One Shilling each. 

A sheet Almanack for 1871 will be presented to each subscriber to 
the Magazine. 



NORTH AISLE FUND. £ s. d. 

Amount already acknowledged ... ... 453 15 6 

Ladies' Basket ... ... ... 500 

Miss Gordon (by card) ... ... 10 

Rookery Fines ... ... :.. 5 



6 5 



£460 6 
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ADVENT. 

Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 

Prepare ! Prepare I the prophet cried of old, 
Prepare tlie way for Israel's Diighty King ; 
But Israel heard not the prophetic voice, 
Nought to their hearts the saving truth could bring. 

Humble and meek the Son of God appeared, 
E'en as a babe of this our lower sphere ; 
No royal state, no kingly robe He wore. 
He came to live, and teach, and suffer here. 

Prepare ! Prepare ! again the words resound, 
For death, for judgment, for the last great day ; 
Prepare your Saviour, Lord and Judge to meet ; 
In penitence for loving-mercy pray. 

Not will He come, as when before He came. 
Humble and meek, a man of grief and woe. 
But King of kings and Lord of lords He'll come, 
As Judge to punish and as God to know. 

Our day of life is well nigh past away, 
The night of death is near, e'en at the door ; 
Seek we for mercy while it may be found, 
Nor wait till life and hope are ours no more. 

Arise ! Awake ! thy works of darkness now 
Cast off, man, and banish from thy sight ; 
Now, while e'en yet the time is left thee here, 
And clothe thyself in armour of God's light. 

From the " Old Ohurch Porch:' 



fignms for tifet Pont^. 



2nd Sunday in Advent . . . 
Wednesday, Dec. 7. 
3rd Sunday in Advent . . . 
Wednesday, Deo. 14. 
4th Sunday in Advent . . . 
S. Thomas's Day 
Christmas Day 
S. Stephen's Day 

S. John's Day 

The Holy Innocents' Day. 



Morning. 
34, 37, — 



33, 154, — 



166, 37, 



43, 42, - 



Afternoon. 
— 39 — 



— 169 — 



— 12 — 



— 44 — 



Evening. 
36, 201, 14 

— 195, 39 
40, 34, 37 

— 150, 33 
24, 326, 39 

— 272, 144 
42, 46, 43 

— 50, 44 

— 260, 43 

— 54, 42 
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STATEMENT OF COLLECTIONS 
made in the Parish Charch dnring last month. 
Sunday f November 6t\ Offertory at the Holy Communion 
»• » 27 th, „ „ „ 

„ „ „ For Restoration of the Cliurch 

Sunday Evening Services For Expenses of the Choir 



H^ontj^Ig Cakntrar iot §mmhtx. 



£1 16 


2 


13 


4* 


1 5 10 


1 2 


4^ 



£4 17 9 



1 


Th 


Choir Practice. 


2 


P 




3 


s 




4 


s 


Saonb Snttbag in "abttiit. Holy Gommnnion. Baptisms. 


6 


M 


District Visitors' Meeting at 11.30 a.m. 


6 


Tu 


Choir Practice. 


7 


W 


Evening Service at 7.30 p.m. 


8 


Th 


Choir Practice. Full Moon. 


9 


F 


Missionary Meeting in School-room at 7.30 p.m. 


10 


S 




11 


M 


f ^trl> SonJiag in gibfctnt. 


12 


M 


Choir Practice. 


13 


Tu 


Concert in School-room at 7.30 p.m. 


14 


W 


Ember Day. Evening Service at 7.30 p.m. 


15 


Th 


Choir Practice. 


16 


F 


Ember Day. 


17 


S 


Ember Day. 


18 


s 


4otttt\j Snnlras in ^)ibtxd. 
Choir Practice. 


19 


M 


20 


Ta 


Bible Class for Males at 7.30 p.m. 


21 


W 


Si- S^^omas, ^^osllt anitt partgr. Bible ClaBS for Females 
New Moon. [at 3 p.m. 


22 


Th 


23 


F 




24 


S 




25 


^ 


(Cj^ristmas ^ag. Holy Communion. 


26 


M 


Si, Sikfi^tn, ^taton anb J^iret Patlgr. 


27 


Tu 


S. |ohn, ^iiiasik mi ^bmtgtlht. 
fiolg Innnanls. 


28 


W 


29 


Th 


Choir Practice. 


30 


F 




31 


S New Tear's Eve. 



ADVEBTISEMENTS. 

BEST REFINED No. 1 NON-EXPLOSIVE OIL, 

with the least possible smell, 

FOB BURNING IN THE PABAPPIN LAMPS. 

THREE SHILLINGS A GALLON. 

Composite Candles, 8d. per lb. 

Palmer's Patent Snuffless Dips, 64d. per lb. 

May be had at RUDD'S, Tea, Grocery, & General Stores, High Street, Headington. 

CAROLINE TAYLOR, living near the Church, will be glad to take in a 
Family's Washing on moderate terms. 

Oxford : Printed and Published by W. R. Bowden, 35, Holywell Street. 
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Contmts. 

NO. AND PAGE. 

A Good Answer 8 — 19 

A Northern Coal-mine 6 — la 

A valuable Receipt for Lowness of Spirit 2 —16 

An earnest Farmer . . .. . . . .8 — 9 

An Act of Love 8 — 18 

Anecdote of Bishop Heber 3—21 

A Practical Example 11— 16 

A Copper Mine 12 — 13 

Bagdad 10 —20 

Berlin 9 —21 

Dr. Franklin's Way of Lending Money 10 —17 

George Peabody 3—12 

Hearty Hints to Lay Officers of the Church— 

The Wardens 1 — 9 

The Sidesmen 2 —14 

Parish-clerk, Verger, Beadle 3 — 10 

The Sexton 4 — 1 6 

The Church-cleaners 5 — 15 

The Bell-ringers 6 — 7. 

The Organist . . . . . . . .7 — 10 

The Choir 8—15 

Day School Teachers and Pupil Teachers . . 9 — 18 

Sunday School Teachers 10 — 15 

Visitors 11 — 19 

Guildmen 12 — 7 

Jassy 8 — 7 

James Golding's Boy . . , . . . 1 — 2, 2 — 5, 3 — a 

Karl and Nina . . .... 6—14, 7 — 2, 8 — 2 

La Garaye 6 —10 

Martin Luther on Catechising 5 — 19 

'My Scat, Sir' ... 10 — 7 

* Xo Sweet English Service ' 9 — 2 

On a Mistletoe Thrush .... .... 2 — 3 

Origin and History of the English Bible 1— 14, 2— 18, 3—17, 

4— II, 5—2, 6—2, 7—15, 8— II, 9—5, 10— -2, 11— -3, 12— 2 

Put to Test • . . . . 4—4, 5 — 6 

Reflections on Child Stopping its Ears 1 —16 

on a Blackbird, Linnet and Lark singing at once . 4 — 5 
on handing a half-brick to a Mason ., . . .5 — 19 
on passing a- Beggar Woman . . .r 6 ^^19 
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on a Christmas Tree 12 — 17 

Rose Hardy's Home 9— 10, 10— 8, 11— 8, 12 — 9 

Sir ITiomas More in the Tower 1 —22 

Short Sermons by : — 

The Bight Hev. the Lord Bishop of Montreal . . 1 — 1 2 

Rev. Prebendary Clark 2 — 21 

Rev. Prebendary Harris .3 — 21 

Rev. W. D. Maclagan 4 — 21 

Rev. W. H. Ridley 6—21 

Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttleton . . . .6—21 

Rev. M. H. Scott 7-21 

Rev. I. R. Vernon 8 — 21 

Rev. W. lUy, D.D 9 —22 

Rev. W. Baird 10 -22 

Rev. T. 0. Whitehead 11 —21 

Rev. Francis Morse 12 —iS 

Ten a Penny Walnuts . . . . , . . . .10 x 

The Bliod Man and his Dog 3 15 

The Mountain of Miseiy 1 20 
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The Power of the Cross 4 2 

The Butcher's Horse . . . li 2 

Who built it 1 7 

A Colloquy with myself 12 —16 

** Behold 1 stand at the door and knock" 6—10 

Be True 7_ 

God's Anvil 7_,^ 

l^»^e 12 — 8 

Life's Battle with Old Time 11 —18 

New Year's Day * X ' 19 

** No Englishmen is he " *. 10 ig 

Rutherford's Last Words . . . . ». . . ,1 ig 

Summer Evening * [ q , 

8taijd like an Anvil ! ! ! 10 14 

Stmny Days in Wmter * ! 32 — 6 
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The Close of the Year i * * * 12 ^n 

The Little Winter Grave , 7 «.2o 
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Chapteb L' 

|T was Saturday night, a dear, fine evening in July, and 
tlie Hilton people were beginning to draw breath after 
a hot, busy day. For Saturday, as everyone knows, is 
market day at Hilton, and about twice as much business 
is done on that day as during the rest of the week, 
when Hilton is as sleepy and lazy as most other small countiy 
towns. 

James GTolding has not time yet to get breath, hardly time to 
wipe his hot forehead between handing the square packet of tea, 
and little cone of sugar to one customer, and dropping the money 
into the till, and turning to the next with a **Well, ma'am, and 
what's for you? " 

James Gelding's was only a small shop, and stood quite in the 
outskirts of Hilton, looking across the cricket-field, and away to 
the river; there was only himself and a boy to attend to his 
customers, and there was not much to be seen through the small 
panes of his little shop window ; and yet many a farmer's gig or 
spring cart stops at Gelding's, as it is driven out from market, 
rather than at Parker's, the grand grocers in the market-place, 
with the large plate-glass windows, and the china man with 
a nodding head, and the heaps of coffee, and the pyramids of 
sugar in the window, and the row of smart, obliging young men in 
white aprons. For Qt)lding's was an old established business, his 
father had kept the shop before him, and the fathers and mothers 
of the present race of farmers and farmers' wives had dealt there, 
and found the things good, before Parker or plate-glass had been 
thought of in Hilton. 

A small, shaxp-faced man was James Gelding, older looking 
than his years, which were about forty-five, his hair was growinj^ 
thin on his temples, and there were lines on his forehead, and 
round his mouth, that told of trouble in his life. Pew people, 
indeed, see forty years of this troublesome life without a dark 
cloud or two, and James Golding has not been free, as we shall 
hear, if we listen to those two women, who, having stowed away 
the various packets in their baskets, are turning home together in 
the fast growing dusk. 

"He must be making a smart bit of money, Master Golding 
must," said one. 

"Ay, ay," was the answer; "he sticks to his business, he does, 
and sees to things himself, and that's the way to make money." 

"I don't see, neither, why he need be working so hard, when 
he's only his own mouth to fill, and not a chick nor child to think 
f5r. It was a sad thing his losing his wife and child so sudden." 

"Yes, so I've heard teU. He felt it terrible bad, they say." 

"Ay, that he did, I mind it well. He weren't over young when 
he married, and folks did say as how he might have chosen better, 
for she was one of ihem smart ones, dressy and fond of company 
and that ; and she made the money fly faster than Golding Hked 
altogether. But he was terrible foolish over her, and she had her 
way in most things. They made no end of fuss over the baby, 
and it was dressed up to the skies pretty near ; my lady's at the 
2 
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Hall was nothing to it in its ribbons and laces. And then she 
went off to see. her people, they wasn't of these parts, lived t'other 
side of London, or somewheres, and there she and her baby died. 
I never heard tell much about it, but it must have been quite 
sudden, and James Golding felt it terrible, and couldn't abear to 
hear a word of it ; but it made an old man of him." 

" A bad job for him," replied the other ; " but there, it's always 
the way, them as has plenty has nobody to give it to, and poor 
folk like us, as find it hard to make two ends meet, have half-a- 
dozen children, and next to nothing to put in their mouths." 

And then their talk turned from Golding's trouble to bad times 
and babies, where we wiU not follow it. 

The little oil lamp was lighted in the shop window before the 
customers ceased coming. No early closing on Saturdays for the 
Hilton shopkeepers. What would the labourers wiyes have done, 
who only got their wages when their husbands came home from 
work, and then had to go to shop with them ? So the shops were 
open later on Saturdays, and Golding's was often one of the latest. 
Nine was striking from St. Peter's on the Hill, when Golding at 
last bid the boy put up the shutters; but even then some one 
pushed open the door, with its little jingling bell, and came up to 
the counter. All the afternoon and evening a woman had been 
loitering about near the shop, a dirty, poor-looking woman, a 
regular tramp, with broken, dusty boots, and ragged bonnet pulled 
down low over her face. A child was with her, a little boy about 
three, a bright and merry little fellow, who seemed quite con- 
tented, playing about in the dust, and rolling on the grass. 
Through the hot afternoon this woman and child had stayed on the 
dusty bit of turf opposite the shop, between the road and the 
hedge of the cricket-field, the woman dozing, and the child playing, 
but Golding had been too busy to notice them. He was making up 
his books as the woman entered, and at the same time keeping an eye 
on the shop-boy, who was as much given to mischief as most boys. 

" Gently, Tom, gently, them shutters ain't made of iron — 6 and 
4 is 10 and 9 is 19, Is. 7d.— mind that glass there — carried forward 
£2 Is. 7d. No, my good woman, I haven't anything for you. 
Come be off, we're just closing." 

The woman made no answer, but laid one thin, worn hand, with 
a wedding ring on the third finger, near James Golding's on the 
counter, while with the other she pushed back her ragged bonnet, 
and cleared the rough hair from her forehead And eyes, and stood 
looking at him. For a minute he did not notice her, for he was 
still busy reckoning, but when he had reached the bottom of the 
column, he turned to her again, angrily: "Come, did you hear 
what I said ? " and then the words died away on his lips, as his 
eyes met hers. There was something more than the entreaty of an 
ordinary beggar in those eager eyes, and the misery of that 
haggard, worn face. 

" James," said a weak, hoarse voice, and the sound seemed to 
break the speU that kept James Golding staring at the woman[s 
* face. " Pve nothing for you," he said, coldly, and turned to his 
books again, ** I don't want any beggars here." 
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" Have you foi^tien ^" the woman began, but lie interrapted 

almost fiercely, though his voice was low, lest the strange meeting 
should be noticed by the boy outside the window. ** No," he said, 
" I have not forgotten that I had a wife once, but I lost her two 
years ago -—Do you hear ? She died, as far as I am concerned, and 
there's an end of it" 

" I don't ask anything for myself," the woman's weary, hopeless 
voice went on, " God knows I've no right to ask anything of you, 
but it's the child — poor little boy — your boy, James Golding, your 
boy ! have pity on him! " 

Golding's face was white and set, and his voice came hoarsely 
from his shut teeth. " If you don't go off this minute with that 
brat of yours, I'll have the constable to turn you out. And don't 
let me ever see your face again." 

" It isn't likely," the woman said, as she took the child's hand, 
" as you'll ever be troubled with me again ; but the child, oh ! 
James Golding, the child ! God have mercy on it, if you wont !" 

** 4 and 5 is 9 and 6 is 15." 

James Golding was back at his books again, and, as the boy came 
in from putting up the shutters, he met the ragged woman and 
child going out into the dark street The woman's shawl caught 
on the sugar-cask at the door, and tore, but she did not seem to 
notice it, passing on into the night without a look back, and his 
master was busy still with his books and took no heed. But the 
figures were dancing and swimming before Golding's eyes, and he 
shut the book with a bang, saying to himself that he was tired and 
must do it another time. 

The shop boy bid him Good night, and ran off whistling down 
the street, and James Golding locked the door after him and turned 
into the little back-parlour where his solitary supper was set ready 
for him. It was all very nice and comfortable, but the room seemed 
hot and stifling to him, and he opened the little casement and 
looked out into his garden behind. There were heavy clouds 
coming up, and he said to himself that a storm was coming, and 
even as he thought it, a low rumbling sound of thunder in the 
distance, and the first heavy drops of rain showed that he had said 
true. It came on quickly, heavy peals of thunder, bright, dazzling 
flashes of lightning and pouring rain, a storm that made one glad 
to be under a good shelter, as Gt)lding was. His supper was 
waiting for him, and his pipe lay ready fiUed on the shelf, and 
upstairs his bed was inviting him to rest after his hard working 
day, but he did not seem inclined for either, but sat watching the 
storm, and, forgetting the comforts and shelter he enjoyed, his mind 
followed two homeless, shelterless wanderers, going on with weary 
feet and drenched clothes, and in spite of himself he heard the 
voice of a tired little child crying in the storm, and he heard 
again the woman's despairing voice — "It's the child! God have 
mercy on it if you won't ! " 

The storm was passing, and James Golding got up and shook 
himself, as if to shake off his oppressive fancies, and spoke aloud, . 
" I swore I'd done with them, and I'd well nigh forgotten them, and 
I won't be worried with them now ; " and he turned to his supper 
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and went up to bed, and soon fell asleep and dreamt of old days when 
he was the happiest and proudest man in Hilton, with his little boy 
in his arms, and his pretty wife, and his happy home, and he woke 
with a start, fancying he heard a child crjring, and turned over 
saying, **I'Ye done with them for ever," and went to sleep 
again. 

A hard man was James Oolding, but he had borne a great deal, 
and the cold touch of trouble had frozen, not broken, his heart. He 
had idolized his wife and baby with all the love of a narrow nature ; 
they had been his one thought and hope in this world and the 
next. His very love and faitik in Qod seemed only part of his love 
and faith in them, and his kindness to his fellow-men was only the 
overflowing of his exceeding kindness to his wife and baby. 
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"Wlien tlien one day, as lie was thinking of tlie delight of his 
wife's return from a visit to her parents to the home that was so 
lonely without her, he received a letter from her father, full of 
shame and anger, against his daughter, saying how she had been 
false to her husband, and sinned against G-od, and how she had left 
her father's house, taking the baby with her ; Gelding's faith, his 
love, his peace of mind, crumbled to dust, and his life was ruined ; 
words of comfort and sympathy were added, but what good were 
they to his crushed heart. In the bright morning of that day the 
neighbours saw James Qolding creep out white and dazed, and 
blinking, like one dazzled in the sun, and with his own hands put 
trp the shutters. 

** Anything wrong ?" asked one, passing by. 

** Yes," was the answer; " my wife and child are dead." 

Chaptbb n. 

St. Peter's on the Hill was a small, plain church at the unfashion- 
able end of Hilton. It had been built when St. Margaret's could 
no longer pretend to hold all the town, and had been divided 
into a separate parish, and was now independent of St. Margaret's 
altogether, and nad schools and clerg3rmen of its own. Mr. Percy 
was the name of the incumbent, and he was much liked. A plain, 
kind-hearted man, with free sympathy for all troubles, great or 
small, from the man who had lost his fortune to the child who had 
broken its doll. He had not many rich people in his parish, for 
at St. Margaret's were to be found the fashionables of Hilton, and 
little St. Peter's had a poorer class of worshippers, who, I am sure, 
praised God no less heartily that they worked hard all the week. 
It was to St. Peter's that James Q-olding went every Sunday. He 
had been one of the first to go there when it was consecrated three 
years before, and his wife was at his side then. His baby was 
baptised there, and Golding still went on attending regularly at the 
morning and evening service after his trouble fell on him. 

Mr. Percy had noticed the change in Golding, caused^ as ho 
supposed, by his intense sorrow at his wife's death, and Tie tried to 
lead the man to speak of his grief, and so lighten the load that lay 
on his heart. He spoke to him of not sorrowing as one without 
hope, of the pleasant memory of his peaceful married life, of the 
troubles and sorrows his wife had escaped, of the safe haven she 
and her baby had foimd free from the trials of this transitory life, 
and of the hope of meeting them both again in heaven ; and he 
never guessed how his kindly meant words only sent a new sting 
into the man's sick heart. But when he foimd that all his attempts 
at comfort were met by respectful silence, and only added to Geld- 
ing's gloom, he gave them up, commending him to a better 
Comforter. He would not quite let him go, however, but tried to 
win his friendship, though he could not gain his confidence. He 
tried to interest him in parochial matters, invited him to join the 
choir, where his bass voice was ver^ useful, and often consulted him 
and talked over matters with him, till Golding was called Mr. 
Percy's right hand man. 
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At first Golding would rather Lave been let alone ; but as the pain 
deadened in his heart, as the sharpest pain will, he began to ta^e a 
pleasure in his position at St. Peter's, and to be pleased at being 
treated as a man in authority and a confidential friend of Mr. 
Percy's. Sunday was his happiest day, only it was happy with the 
praise of man, not of God. 

The day following that evening described in the last chapter was 
one of those bright, fresh days that so often follow a thunder- 
storm, when the summer seems to have taken a new lease of beauty. 
The beUs of St. Peter's were ringing as Golding locked his door 
behind him and turned up the hill. Groups of people in their 
Sunday clothes .were going in the same direction, and all round 
nature, too, seemed to be more than usually adorned to do honour to 
God's day, even the piece of turf, where the beggar woman had 
sat the day before, was washed free from dust and looked green and 
fresh. But Jaines Golding felt out of tune with all around him, 
he avoided the groups of people he knew, shut his eyes to the 
beauty of the morning and grumbled to himself that the way was 
steep and the road muddy. In church, too, nothing pleased him ; 
the prayers were tedious, the sermon long and dull, the singing 
flat, the church hot and close. It was generally the custom at St. 
Peter's for the choir men to stop at the gate till Mr. Percy came 
out of the vestry, as he often had some remarks to make on the 
morning service or instruction to give for tjie evening, and Qt)lding 
was always one of those who stayed, but this morning he kept his 
seat till the church was quite empty, hoping that the talk would be 
over and Mr. Percy and the others gone before he got out ; but he 
was disappointed, for when at last he ventured out, he found that 
Mr. Percy had been detained and the men were still there, and all 
clustered round Smith, the stationer, who was giving some descrip- 
tion which seemed to interest all his hearers. As Golding 
approached, the circle opened to admit him, and Smith turned to 
the new comer, "I was just telling them, Master Golding, of the 
woman who was found dead in the Low meadows." 

" Who ?" 

" A poor tramp woman with a little child." 

It was well for James Golding that just at this moment Mr. 
Percy came out and joined the group, and the greetings to him 
drew away attention from the ashy paleness of Gelding's face, 
which otherwise might have betrayed him. The story was now 
told to Mr. Percy, and Golding was able to listen unnoticed with 
strained hearing and beating heart, while Smith told the few details 
he knew. 

Some children coming to school had heard a child crjring in the 
Low meadows, and had found a woman lying on her face, as they 
thought, asleep. But when they found they could not rouse her, 
they got frightened and ran for help. But help was too late ; she 
had been dead, the doctor said, for hours, and they carried the body 
and the little child to the workhouse. ** I saw her," said the man, 
<* as they carried her by ; she was quite a young woman, but worn, 
poor soul, almost to a skeleton." 

'* Were there any signs of violence ? " asked one. 
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'< Oh, no ; she was evidently quite hopelessly ill, and fell from 
exhaustion, and died where she fell, that was what the doctor said, 
but they'll hold the inquest to-morrow." 

'* Do they know where she came from ?" 

'<No, they can't even tell her name, but they'll try and find 
out." 

" Poor creature," said Mr. Percy ; " it's sad to think of the want 
and poverty in this rich Christian land of ours. But where's Geld- 
ing ? I wanted a word with him." 

*^ He was here a minute ago, 8ir, but he stepped away just now." 

"Well, good day." 

*« Good day, Sir." 

That was a splendid Sunday afternoon, a cloudless blue sky and 
golden sunshine pouring down on everything like God's great justice, 
yet with a soft West wind blowing gently, like Gt>d's mercy temper- 
ing His justice. Justice and mercy, simshine and wind, both 
entered the great bare workhouse room where a rosy, little boy had 
cried himself to sleep on the floor and sobbed even now in his sleep 
for " Mother." The sweet, soft wind alone stole in to that quiet 
room, detached from the other Union bmldings where lay the body 
of the woman who had been a sinner. It moved the hair on her pale 
forehead as gently as if no brand of shame was there, and stirred 
the rags on her still breast as tenderly as if the heart that once beat 
there had been pure — gentle and tender as God's great loving- 
kindness, for His mercy endureth for ever. 

The sun beat fiercely into Gelding's little parlour till he rose and 
shut it out impatiently, for his head ached, and the brightness and 
beauty of the day were hateful to him. It would be impossible to 
describe all the thoughts that passed through his brain, tiLose hours 
that he sat with his head leaning on his hands and his elbows on 
the table. Sometimes those bitter two years faded away, and there 
was nothing left but sorrow for his pretty wife ; but iJiese softer 
feelings were soon driven from him by anger and shame. Had she 
not wronged him enough that she should come back to shame him 
before everyone ? She had ruined his happiness and spoiled his 
life, and now she was come back to hurt him more by her death 
than she had in her life. He had sworn to have done with her, and 
now the world would know, the little world of Hilton — that was the 
whole world to him — that he had been disgraced, that his wife had 
died a miserable outcast almost at his door, and his child had been 
taken in rags to the workhouse. How could he look anyone in the 
face ? When would Mr. Percy and all hear of it ? Perhaps even 
now they did know, and were wondering and talking of him. ' She 
had robbed him of the last thing he had left, the respect and good 
opinion of his neighbours. 

With these thoughts the afternoon passed, and, before he 
thought the time had nearly come, the old woman, who came 
from a neighbouring cottage to attend to his house, came in to get 
his tea, and roused him by her chatter about the weather and &e 
storm. She, at any rate, had not yet heard who the woman was, 
and he felt a moment's relief. As he finished his tea, the church 
bells began for evening service, and he hesitated whether he should 
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go or not. Well, if they all knew it, his going would do no harm, 
and if they did not know, they would wonder at his not being 
there. He reached church just in time, and, as he looked round, 
his heart stood stUl, and he told himself that the worst had come, 
for his eyes met those of the master of the Hilton Union fixed 
upon him. All through the service he was in a dream. What 
should he do ? He would go away, sell the business and go with the 
little boy ; a feeling of pleasure even came across him at the thought 
of himself and his boy going away together and beginning Ufe 
again somewhere else. But the sermon was over, the blessing was 
given, the organ sounding, and he must go out with the rest of the 
congregation. The hot church is left behind, and he is out in the 
open air under the beautiful evening sky. He was almost clear of 
the congregation, when he heard a step coming hastily behind him, 
and felt a hand on his arm, and heard the master's voice say, 
** Golding, I want a word with you." 

It was just as he expected and had pictured to himself, but 
now — he had not a word to say, and stood waiting for the next. 

** Why, man alive !" went on Mr. Giles, " are you ill? or have 
I startled you out of your senses ? You're walking home, I'll 
come with you, and we'll have a pipe together, if you're at leisure. It 
was about that tea and sugar I wanted to speak, as I'd the chance." 

What came next Golding did not hear or care to hear, he could 
only say to himself again and again that he was still safe and his 
secret was not known. And tihen Mr. Giles spoke of the dead 
woman, and said that they could not even find out her name, and 
that there seemed no way of finding out anything about her, and 
the child was too young to help them. 

After Mr. Giles was gone, James thought calmly over it all. He 
was safe, no one need ever know the wretched story, unless indeed 
he proclaimed it himself and took the child, and that was out of the 
question now. He had sworn to have done with his wife, and he 
had ; she had made her bed, and must lie in it, even though that 
bed were her death-bed in the long, damp grass of the Low 
meadows or a nameless pauper's grave, and the child must take its 
chance. He would forget all about it, and be happy in his shop 
and business, in his respectability, and in being looked up to by 
other people. 

{To he continued,) 



f^eartg |l&ittls to Has ©tKwrs of ti)e CIi)urf!). 

BY GEOBGE VENABLES, 8.O.L., VIOAB OF XHIEZLAin). 

THE WARDENS. 
[HE day has happily passed when Mrs. Jowler, whose 
husband had recently been elected Churchwarden, 
insisted on being called 'Mrs. Ghurchwai*den Jowler,' 
not because the office was regarded as an high and im- 
portant reh'gious office, but only because she thought to 
gain control over the big, square pews and to displace the wife of a 
neighbouring farmer, against whom she had along standing grudge. 
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That day (let us be glad of it) is over, and so too is the day 
when (under 1 Eliz., c. 2) Churchwardens were bound to levy a 
fine of one shilling, to be given to the poor, on all such as did not 
attend Church on Sundays and Holydays, unless they could give a 
reasonable excuse for their neglect ; for it is folly to attempt to 
force men to be religious, sad and sinful though it be for a nation 
to forget God in its laws. 

And let us rejoice, too, that the day is gone for ever when, un- 
happily for the Church of Christ, Churchwardens were frequently 
notorious for being Non- Communicants, for being quite unfit for 
their important and religious duties, and when their Wardenship 
was deemed worthy of Parochial approval in proportion as the 
Church-rate was reduced to the lowest possible poundage, and 
when, as a result, meanness and even filthiness were permitted in 
the house of God and at its diminished services, until what even 
came to be known as * Churchwardens' Mould ' crept, like a 
leprosy, along the walls, — sad symbol of the spiritual leprosy 
which festered in the hearts and souls of many Church-people of 
that period. 

These things are gone. Let us thank God for it. It is a blessed 
thing they are gone. 

But the office of Churchwarden has not ceased. It exists as of 
old, and it is likely to become of greater importance than ever. It 
occupies one of the most ancient positions amongst the Lay Offices 
of the Church. From the earliest days Laymen were called on to 
assist ill Church matters; only, as is clearly shown in the New 
Testament and in Ancient History, there was no clashing in action, 
no mingling of their respective functions betwixt them and the 
Clergy. 

Churchwardens represent the privileges of the Laity in things 
spiritual within the Church. They are eminently the great con- 
necting link between the Clergy and the Laity. They would be 
worth retaining, therefore, if this alone were the reason for so doing. 
But there are other important reasons for this. The office of 
Churchwarden is one of great felicity in its mode of introducing 
Laymen for work within as well as outside of the Church, but with 
a weU-defined distinction between the spiritual function of the 
ordained Deacon or Priest, and the religious duties or functions of 
the unordained Churchwarden. 

The Churchwarden ministers, subject to law and the Bishop, 
in many holy things between the people and the Priest. 

It is his especial duty and privilege to see to the proper condition 
of the Church, for, as the great Blackstone says, ** Churchwardens 
are the guardians or keepers of the Church, and representatives of 
the body of the parish." It is his duty to assist in decently and 
devoutly collecting the Offertory every week and to bring it for pre- 
sentation. 

It is his duty to have regard to the proper and due celebration of 
the two Sacraments, and to see to it that all things are right and 
comely for the ministration of both the one and the other. 

It is, as it ever was, his duty to secure, if possible, the use, day 
by day, of public prayers in his Church, to assist at these, and at all 
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occasional services, especially at Confirmations and other occasions 
of concourse, and generally to promote punctuality, order, reverence 
and devotion in the ministration of all services. 

To the Churchwarden, too, belong the privilege and duty, as the 
representative at once of the Bishop and the people, of properly 
placing the parishioners in Church for worship, endeavouring to 
accommodate all who come, and to promote the utmost reverence 
and devotion by every means in his power. 

The Churchwardens also ought to have frequent regard to the 
furniture of the Church, taking care that all things are comely, and 
in proper order, for the purposes for which they were intended. 
They ought often to look into the Belfry and the Einging Chamber, 
and to see to it that no kind of misconduct takes place anywhere 
within or about the sacred edifice. Churchwardens, too, should take 
care that the Church is well furnished with a Prayer Desk for 
the Prayers, a Lectern for the Lessons, and, it may be, a Faldstool 
for the Litany, and that the Pulpit is suited to its purpose, and also 
that the Lord's Table is, in all particidars, adapted to the sacred 
ministration of * that holy mystery.' 

May it not be, too, that Churchwardens ought, at the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, to induce due obedience to the wise orders of 
the Rubrics, which evidently intend, that after Non-Communicants 
have withdrawn (after the Prayer for the Church militant) Com- 
municants shall be * conveniently placed- for receiving the Holy Com- 
munion?^^ Attention to this would render the celebration often a 
much heartier, livelier, and warmer act than it now is, when all 
sympathy is chilled by the miserable separation of the people from 
one another. The whole power and charm of the * sympathy of 
numbers ' is lost by inattention to this rubric ; and Churchwardens 
could soon, therefore, do a grand work here. La a few old Churches 
this custom (as well as of marrying in the body of the Church) is 
-happily maintained. 

Churchwardens, too, may, by a little tact and T^sdom, put an end 
to all misbehaviour just outside the Church. We have known 
them issue forth always at a certain hour (with more than one object, 
perhaps, as it was sermon time!) professedly to see that beer-houses 
were dosed, but, in fact, hy their punctuality^ to keep them open 
until that time ! By irregular and imcertain sallies out around the 
Church (and we do not advise their going far), they may soon put 
a complete stop to much that is ofien very annoying about the 
House of God. 

Especially should they see to it that ill-beh&ved persons do not 
congregate near the Church just before the dose of Divine service. 

It is a matter of much thankfulness that often, now-a-days» 
Churchwardens may be seen not alone discharging their exact 
duties, but displaying an amount of zeal and singleness of heart 
and self-denial, which it is refreshing to witness, and will, we trust, 
extend on every side. 

It is the recognised duly of every Church-person, wherever he or 
she may be, to assist in the performance of Uny of the offices of 
the Church (baptisms, burials, or whatever it may be that happens 
to be proceeding), and dearly it must be much more the duty 
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of lihe Ohurcliwardens to do bo. Of course, every Churcliwardeii 
ought to be a Communicant. The primitive Church said that ** No 
man is a complete layman, but he that is in full communion with 
the Church ;*' surely then no man can be a complete lay officer of 
the Church who is not a Communicant ! But all we urge may be 
summed up in the one word, <' Heartiness." 

And we earnestly and affectionately call on all Churchwardens, 
in whatever part of the world they may be, that, without delay, 
they endeavour, by the grace of God, prayerfully and wisely to 
promote everything which may render Ood's House on earth, and 
the services therein, warm, earnest, and congregational. 

We say to them, Work heartily with your minister and your 
people. Do nothing rash. Do nothing rashly. But do something, 
yea, do much. Do all wisely, humbly, prayerfully, and thua begin 
this year with the grand work of the promotion, in the discharge 
of their many religious functionS| of ** Heartiness amongst 
Churchwardens." 



Cfie iBteto ¥ear* 



Time glips from under us. The year is gone ! 

And now — what comes F Hark to the headlong bells, 

Whose sudden cries shoot through the circling air, 

Like lightning through the dark. What birth is next f 

The year, — the new-bom year ! Cold, weak and pale, 

She enters on her round. No flowers awake 

To herald her ; no winds start forth to pipe 

Their Bacchanalian welcomes in her ear : 

But silence and inanimate Kature lie 

In watch, awaiting her first look serene ; 

And, deep within her breast, what marvels sleep ; 

What deeds of good and ill ; what dreams, — desirei, 

Flowers like the stars, and thoughts beyond the flowers; 

Laughing delights, mute woes, passionate tears ; 

And kindness, human sunshine, softening all ! 

Baxry COKirWALL. 
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S« crijomaa Movt in ff)t Cotoec. 

JIB THOMAS MOEB, who was made Chancellor in 
1530, boldly opposed King Henry VIII.*s divorce from 
Catherine pf Airagon, for which he was sent to the 
Tower, brought to trial, and condemned to lose his 
head, which sentence he endured with courage and 
dignity. 

Whilst he was a prisoner in the Tower, he would not so much 
as suffer himself to be trimmed, saying, '* That there was a con- 
troversy between the king and him for his head, and till that was 
at a happy end, he would be at no cost about it." 

Upon which quaint saying an old writer makes this reflection : 

— ** Certainly, all the cost we bestow on ourselves, to make our 

lives pleasurable and joyous to us, is but mere folly till it be 

decided what will become of the suit betwixt Ood and us, what 
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will be the issue of the controversy that Gk)d hath against ns, and 
that not for our heads, but for our souls, whether for heaven or 
hell. Were it not, then, the wisest course to begin with making 
our peace, and then we may soon lead a happy life." 
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BY DBNHAM BOWB KOBMAN, VIOAB OF MTDDLETOW BY WIBKSVOBTH. 
On the rock of Thy eommandmenti 

Fix me firmly lest I slide ; 
With the glory of Thy presence 
CoTer me on every side, 
God, for eyer glorified. 8. John Damascene, 

Symns of the Eastern Church, 

ROT long since, tlie writer overlieard in a public place a 
somewhat sharp passage of words between two earnest, 
intelligent, but not highly educated men. The lively, 
interesting discussion carried on with such eagerness 
and vigour quickly attracted several listeners. Almost 
at once there were two parties as well as two talkers. With no 
ordinary zeal each set of partizans attempted to aid its leader 
with apt quotations. Expressions of dissent or approval, as 
arguments adverse or favourable were advanced, became frequent 
and lusty. Even the most careless spectator must have observed 
an unusually strong desire to come at the right of the matter 
by some means or other. Each word appeared to be challenged 
— scrutinised — thoroughly sifted and discussed — before it was 
allowed to be taken as proved. Many were the minor alterations 
of phrases before statements made were conceded. Inch by inch, 
so to speak, was the ground gallantly contested, till at length the 
defender had to yield his position. It was a headthy and refreshing 
spectacle. Earnest, candid, thinking, yet untrained, men spending 
their leisure time in such a bracing and improving manner. Just 
freed from engrossing daily labour — ^these anxious and ardent con- 
troversialists were ready at once to enter with keenest zest on an 
intellectual contest about matters of great importance. - 

As it should seem, the occasion of this debate was a recent 
purchase which had been made by one of the disputaats. Passing 
a book-shop, he observed a copy of the New Testament in English, 
published by Baron Tauchnitz, and edited by that celebrated 
German scholar, Constantine Tischendorf. To see it was to buy j 
and the preface of that edition, in its simple yet impressive diction^ 
was read and read again! The man was resolved so far to 
master its conclusions and understcuid its terms as to be able to 
convey to others some faint idea of the importance of this new dis-» 
covery in the region of Biblical knowle(%e ; and he spent every 
moment of the brief intervals of leisure in perusing with un« 
abating diligence, pencil in hand, chapter after chapter. Each 
search seemed to yield some fresh store of wisdom from the 
abundant harvest thus furnished by the casual investment in this 
impretending Httie volume. 

What patience, ability, acuteness, were manifested in the attempt 
to decipher the foot-notes, so as to be able to form some opinion 
upon iie consequences of the alterations suggested ! The outlook 
upon the Past, how strange it was ! When, but as yesterday, the 
English Bible as in common use — as quoted from the pulpit — ^was 
held as the very words spoken by God to man — ^how quickly had 
this dream of life been dispelled I Well into middle life — ^the 
man had had the most vague and hazy notions — even if any 
notions at all as to how the Holy Scriptures came into existence. 
^There was a guess, or suspicion, or idea, that somehow or other the 
14 
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book was found by the Befonners in the sixteenth centnry. This 
mist which had hung about the mind soon showed symptoms of 
departure on the arrival of this vivid, powerful, welcomelbeam of 
light. The elements of a sound, true and satisfactory knowledge 
having been thus introduced into the mind, there was a thirst and 
longing to obtain fresh additions to the present limited stock. 

It should be observed, then, that it was in the very early days of 
possession, when almost in a delirium of delight, that the controversy 
which has been mentioned took place. By the merest chance there 
was this meeting with a shrewd, sturdy, obstinate stickler for the 
belief that every single syllable of the JEnglish Bible is a special 
and direct inspiration of God. Then came this smart, prolonged 
combat of words. Though by far the abler man, and with much 
the strongest arguments in his favour, the man of new fangled 
notions was now and again made to feel extremely uncomfortable. 
The management of his new found weapons was a difficult task. 
He was now and then consciously aware that he was playing with 
edge tools Vithout sufficient knowledge or practice. At intervals 
there was a break, an awkward pause, a hesitation, a wavering, a 
waiting for the right word, the correct date, which more tiian 
suggested, that, however strong the wish to become conqueror in 
the argument, the power to gain a decided advantage had yet to be 
acquired. * Original language,' 'canon,' * codex,' 'manuscript,' 
'version,* 'translation,' 'recension,' 'interpolation,' 'omission,' 
'text,' 'readings' these were terms which as yet had no clear, 
definite meaning in his mind. 

It was only of late that he could himself claim an acquaintance 
with these words, and so it was only likely that mistakes would 
occasionally occur. In such tmpractised hands the wrong word 
would, as a matter of course, make its appearance. If a fact must 
be declared, instead of proving a formidable artillery against his 
opponent's position, the frequent misuse of terms delayed and 
protracted tlie struggle. 

The end came, however, at length. The defender of the 
authorised English version could not answer this question. If 
every English word in the English Bible is a special and direct 
inspiration of God, how is it that in the Prayer Book there are 
many words in the Psalms which are not the same as in the Bible ? 

Now, it may be, perhaps, that there are those of our readers 
who would consider it the greatest profanity to suspect the 
genuineness of even one EngHiah word within the covers of our 
English Bible, who would almost avoid the company of a doubter 
about a verse, and who still need more information than what they at 
present possess. They are imacquainted with certain facts which 
it is well to be aware of in these active days. Unacquainted, not 
willingly, yet actually so. Uninformed simply because the means 
of enlightennient have never been within their reach. Wherefore 
some modest instalments of information upon the Origin and 
History of the Old and New Testament may not be ill-timed now ; 
when every tittle of reliable intelligence is eagerly sought after and 
received ; and it is this, that the writer hopes to be able to give in 
succeeding papers, in as simple a form as he can use on what is a 
somewhat ^fficult subject. 15 
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Heflectton 

ON A CHILD STOPPING HIS EAES WHILE BEING TAUGHT. 
BY JAMES HILDYABD, B.D., BECTOS 07 INQOLBSBY. 

" Even like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ears ; which refuseth to hear the 
voice of the charmer, charm he nerer so wisely." — Psalm Iviii. 4, 5. 

IN an old hall in the East Biding of Yorkshire, belonging 
to a branch of my family, hangs a very beautiful picture 
by a French artist — Greuze, I believe— of a litfle boy 
about five years of age being taught his letters by a 
young and interesting mother. He stands by her lap, 
leaning his elbows on her knees, with his forefingers in both bis 
ears, while the archness of his look betrays a lively consciousness 
how utterly the lesson of his painstaking parent is thrown away 
upon him! She nevertheless appears bent on persevering ; anc^ 
though doubtless aware of the Httle urchin's perverseness, hopes, 
almost against hope, that some seed of her instruction may slip in 
between whiles, and take root even in such unpromising ground. 

This child, indeed, is partly excusable, for he hardly knows 
better ; and the kind mother bears meekly with his natural averse- 
n^ss to learn, which seems part of our original birth-sin. But 
what shall we say of those who, being no longer babes, but fuU- 
grown men and women, thus obstinately shut their ears against the 
truth, avoid to come within hearing of the preacher, or, if brought 
to Church against their will, shut tixeir ears, and refuse to hear his 
voice, charm he never so wisely. 

The charmer, in the case of this little boy, was one so fair and 
lovely, that one would have thought it scarcely possible for even a 
child not to listen to her winning accents. The charmer in our 
case is our blessed Saviour, speaking to us early and late, in the 
tenderness of love, through His appointed ministers, anxious to 
gather us together as a hen gathered! her chickens under her wing, 
but we will not. 

Who will not blame this child, young as he is, for making no 
other use of his ears than to put his fingers in them in order to 
block up this principal avenue of instruction ? But naughty as he 
is, we are worse. He does but shut out the voice of his parent 
teaching him what it was high time and most needful that he 
should know. We, some of us at least, not only shut out the voice 
of Wisdom, but open the portals wifle to the voice of Folly. We 
listen eagerly to the sly whisper of the serpent, while we are ddaf 
to the louder but loving note of the dove. 

Unlike the, wise Ulysses, who stopped the ears of his crew with 
wax against the Sirens' song, and caused himself to be fast bound 
to the mast, in order, if by any means, to escape their fascinations ; 
we rush headlong upon the ruin which we know awaits us from the 
deadly poison that entereth in at the ear, and even invite our com- 
rades to partake with us of the baneful draught. But let an angel 
&om heaven call upon us to walk still in the narrow path of duty 
and shun the broad highway of sin, he shall call to us in vain ; he 
addresses himself to ears close stuffed with cotton. We are fast 
bound by the chainjs of our sins, and hug them with a willing 
mind. 

This child, if he persisted long in his obstinacy, would grow up 
16 
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Reflection, 

an ignorant, and therefore an unhappy, man, and who to blame but 
himself? The patient mother avoids compulsion, and hopes to win 
by long endurance ; and haply she will succeed in time. But what 



of the grown-up reprobate, who will neither turn nor hear, even 
though Christ bear long with his wilfulness, and seek him once and 
again ? What of the perverse spirit that would die sooner than 
enter the doors of a Church ; or entering, comes only to scoff and 
to despise ? I see not the difference between putting the Eugers in 
both ears during the delivery of a sermon, and allowing the words 
to pass through them unregarded. As well stay away from 
Church altogether as come with thoughts pre-occupied with 
the farm or ike shop, and, as it were, with a settled purpose to 
refuse instruction in the way of holiness. ^^ He that hath ears to 
hear,'* said our Saviour, <^ let him hear." *^ He that rejecteth me, 
and reeeiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him : the word 
that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day." We 
shall be judged hereafter as surely for neglect of the due use of the 
ear, as we shall for the undue -use of the tongue. 
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lAMUEL EUTHEEPOED was one of the ablest Scotch 
writers in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
who displayed a fine Christian spirit through stormy 
times. He was silenced in 1636 for preaching against 
the articles of Perth, and was for a time imprisoned. 
His letters, many of which were written jn jail, are rich in Ghristiaa 
experience, and have also a literary value as specimens of the 
English then in use among scholars. In 1639 he was appointed 
Professor of Divinity at the New College, St. Andrew's, and was 
one of the Commissioners at the Westminster Assembly. His Lex 
MeXf a Treatise on Civil Polity, written in reply to the Bishop of 
Boss, was, after the Eestoration, burned by order of the Committee 
of Estates. Anworth, where he fulfilled his ministry, is one of the 
loveliest spots in Scotland. The Solway, coming up between 
round hills, encircled by still rising heights covered wim shrubs to 
the top, presents a beautiful picture in summer. The following 
lines on his last words, * Ghn/f glory dwelleth in ImmanueVs Land^ 
which breathe the spirit of his own works, were written by a lady, 
and some of them are truly exquisite. 

The sands of time are sinking, 

The dawn of heaven breaks : 
The summer morn I've sighed for, 

The fair sweet mom awakes ; 
Dark, dark, hath been the midnight, 

But day-spiing is at hand, 
And glory, glory dwelleth 

In Immanuel's land. 

Oh, wdl it is for ever ! 

Oh, well for evermore ! 
My nest hung in no forest 

Of all this death-doomed shore. 
Yea, let the vain world perish, 

As from the ship we strand, 
"While glory, glory dwelleth 

In Immanuel's land. 

There the red rose of Sharon 

Unfolds its heart-most bloom, 
And fills the air of heaven ; 

With ravishing perfume ; 
Oh, to behold it blossom. 

Be by pits fragrance fanned, 
Where glory, glory dwelleth 

In Immanuers land. 

The King there in His beauty 

Without a veil is seen ; 
It were a well-spent ioumey, 

Though seven deaths lay between. 
The Lamb, with hia fair army, 

Doth on Mount Zion standi 
And glory, glory dwelleth 

In Inmianuel's land. 

Oh, Christ, He is the fountain, 

The deep, sweet well of love ! 
The streams on earth I've tasted. 

More deep I'll drink above. 
Thereto an ocean fulness, 

His mercy does expand. 



And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel 8 land. 
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Oft in yon sea-beat prison 

My Lord and I held tryst, 
For Anworth was not heaven. 

And preaching was not Christ 
And aye my murkiest storm-cloud 

Was by a rainbow spanned, 
Caught from the glory dwelling 

In Immanuel's land. 

But that He bmlt a heaven 

Of His surpassing love, 
" A little new Jerusalem, 

Like to the one above, — 
"Lord take me o'er tlie water," 

Had been my loud demand, 
**. Take me to love's own country, 

And to Immanuel'a land." 

But flowers need night's cool darkness, 

The moonlight and the dew,^ 
Qo Christ from one who loved it, 

His shining oft withdrew ; 
And then for cause of absence 

My troubled soul I scanned, 
But glory shadeLeas ahineth 

In Immanuel's land. 

The little birds of Jnworth, 

I used to count them blest^ 
Kow beside happier altars 

I go to build my nest. 
O'er these there broods no silence, 

No graves around them stand, 
For glory deathless dwelleth 

In Immanuel's land. 

Fair Anworth by the Solway, 

To me thou still art dear ; 
E'en from the verge of heaven 

I drop for thee a tear. 
If but one soul from Anworth 

Meet me at God's right hand, 
My heaven will be two heavens 

In Immanuers land. 
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IVe -wrefltled on toward heaven 

'Gainst storm, and wind, and tide ; 
Now, like a weary traveller 

That leaneth on his guide, 
As fall the shades of evening, 

While sinks life's lingering sand, 
I hail the glory dawning 

From Immanuel's land. 
Deep waters crossed life's pathway. 

The hedge of thorns was sharp ! 
Now these lie all hehind me — 

Oh, for a well-tuned harp ! 
Oh, to join Hallelujah ! 

With yon triumphant band. 
Who sing where glory dwelleth 

In InuDoannel's land. 
With mercy and with judgment 

My web of time He wove ; 
But aye the dens of sorrow 

Were lustered by His love. 
I'll bless the Hand that guided, 

I'll bless the Heart that planned. 
When throned where glory dwelleth 

In Immanuel's land. 
Soon shall the cup of glory 

Wash down life's bitterest woes. 
Soon shall the desert briar 

Break into Eden's rose. 
The curse shall change to blessing. 

The name on earth that's banned. 
Be graven on the white stone 

In Immanuel's land. 
Oh, I am my Beloved's, 

And my Beloved's mine. 
He brings a poor, vile sinner 

Into His house of wine. 



I stand upon His merit, 

I know no safer stand, 
Not e'en where glory dwelleth 

In Immanuel's land. 
I shall sleep sound in Jesus, 

Filled with His likeness rise 
To love and to adore Him, 

To see Him with these eyes. 
'Twixt me and resurrection 

But Paradise doth stand, 
Then— then for glory dwelling 

In Immanuel's land. 
The Bride eyes not her garments. 

But her dear Bridegroom's face, 
I will not gaze at glory. 

But at my King of grace. 
Not on the crown He giveth, 

But on His pierced hand, 
The Lamb is all the glory 

Of Immanuel's land. 
I have borne wrath and hatred, 

I have borne wrong and shame, 
Earth's proud ones have reproached me 

In Christ's thiice blessed name ; 
Where God's seal's set the fairest, 

They've stamped their foulest brand ; 
But judgment shines like noon-day 

In Immanuel's land. 
They've summoned me before them, 

But there I may not come; 
My Lord says " Come up hither," 

My Lord says " Welcome home ! " 
My kingly King at His white Throne 

My presence doth command, 
And ** glory, glory dwelleth 

In Immanuel's land." 



N^to ¥cac'35 iSag. 

H18E, sons of merr^ England, firom mountain and from plain, 

Let each light up his spirit, let none unmoved remain : 

The morning is before you, and glorious is the sim ; 

Bise up, and do your blessed work before the day be done. 

" Come help us, come and help us," from the valley and the hill 

To the ear of God in heaven are the cries ascending still : 

The soul that wanteth knowledge, the flesh that wanteth food ; — 

Arise, ye sons of England, go about doing good. 

Your hundreds and your thousands at usage and in purse, 

Behold a safe investment, which shall bless and never curse ! 

Oh, who would spend for house or land, if he might but from above 

Draw down the sweet and holy dew of happiness and love F 

Pour out upon the needy ones the soft and healing balm ; 

The storm hath not arisen yet — ye yet may keep the calm : 

Already mounts the darkness, — the warning wind is loud ; 

But ye may seek your fathers' God, and pray away the cloud. 

60, throng our ancient churches, and on the holy floor 

Kneel humbly in your penitence among the kneeling poor ; 

Cry out at mom and even, and amid the busy day, 

" Spare, spare^ Lord, Thy people ;— oh, cast us not away!" 

Hush down the sounds of quarrel ; let party-names alone ; 

Let brother join with brother, and England claim her own : 

In battle with the Mammon-host join peasant, clerk, and lord. 

Sweet ohaiity your banner-flag, and God fob all your word. 



Alpobd. 
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^fft fountain of Mi^ttiea. 

BY JOSEPH ADDISOW, A.D. 1672 — 1719. 

||T is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the 
misfortanes of mankind were cast into a public stock, in 
order to be equally distributed amongst the whole 
species, those who now think themselves the most un- 
happy would prefer the share they are already possessed 
of before that which woiQd fall to them by such a diyision. 

As I was ruminating on this, seated in my elbow chair, I insen- 
sibly fell asleep, when, on a sudden, methought there was a pro- 
clamation made by Jupiter, that every mortal should bring in his 
griefs and calamities, and throw them together in a heap. There 
was a large plain appointed for this purpose. I took my stand in 
the centre of it, and saw with a great deal of pleasure the whole 
human species marching one after another, and throwing down 
their several loads, which immediately grew up into a prodigious 
mountain, that seemed to rise above the clouds. There was a 
certain lady, of a thin, airy shape, who was veiy active in this 
solemnity. She carried a magnifying-glass in one of her hands, 
and was clothed in a loose flowing robe, embroidered with several 
figures of fiends and spectres, that discovered themselves in a 
thousand chimerical shapes as her garments hovered in the wind. 
There was something wild and distracted in her looks. Her name 
was Fancy. She led up every mortal to the appointed place, after 
having very officiously assisted him in making up his pack and 
laying it upon his shoulders. My heart melted within me to see 
my feUow-creatures groaning under their respective burdens, and 
to consider that prodigious bulk of human calamities which lay 
before me. There were, however, several persons who gave me 
great diversion. 

I observed one person carrying a fardel {%.e, a bundle) very 
carefully concealed under an old embroidered cloak, which, upon 
his throwing it into the heap, I discovered to be poverty. I 
saw multitudes of old women throw down their wnnkles, and 
several young ones who stripped themselves of a tawny skin. 
There were very great heaps of red noses, large lips, and rusty 
teeth. But what most of all surprised me, was a remark I 
made, that there was not a single vice or fpUy thrown into the 
whole heap, at which I was very much astonished, having' con- 
cluded within myself that every one would take this opportunity of 
getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and frailties. I took notice 
in particular of a very profligate fellow, who, I did not question, 
came laden with his crimes ; but, upon searching into his bundle, 
I found that, instead of throwing his guilt from him, he had only 
laid down his memory. He was followed by another worthless 
rogue, who fliing away his modesty instead of his ignorance. 

When all had thus cast down their burdens, the phantom 
which had been so busy on this occasion, seeing me an idle spec- 
tator of what passed, approached towards me. I grew uneasy at 
her presence, when, of a sudden, she held her magnifying-glass 
fuU before my eyes. I no sooner saw my face in it than I was 
startled at the shortness of it, which now appeared to me in its 
utmost aggravation. The immoderate breadth of the features made 
me very much out of humour with my own coimtenance, upon 
20 
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i^hicli I threw it from me like a mask It happened very luckily 
that one who stood by me had just before thrown down his visage, 
which, it seems, was too long for him. It was indeed extended to 
a most shameful length; I believe the very chin was, modestly 
speaking, as long as my whole face. 

As we were regarding very attentively this oonfusion of miseries, 
this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a second proclamation, 
that every one was now at liberty to exchange his affliction, and 
return to his habitation with any such bundles as should be allotted 
to him. Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, and, 
parcelling out the whole heap with incredible activity, recommended 
to every one his particular packet. The hurry and confusion at 
this time were not to be expressed. A poor galley-slave, who had 
thrown down his chains, took up the gout instead, but made such 
wry faces that one might easily perceive he was no great gainer by 
the bargain. It was pleasant enough to see the several exchanges 
that were made— for sickness against poverty, hunger against want 
of appetite, and care against pain. I must not omit my own par- 
ticular adventure. My &iend with a long visage had no sooner 
taken upon him my short face, than he made such a grotesque 
figure in it, that as I looked upon him I could not forbear laughing 
at myself, insomuch that I put my own face out of countenance. 
The poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, that I found he 
was ashamed of what he had done ; on the other side, I found that 
I had myself no great reason to triumph, for, as I went to touch 
my forehead, I missed the place, and clapped my finger upon my 
upper lip. Besides, as my nose was exceedingly prominent, I gave 
it two or three unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand about my 
face, and aiming at some other part of it. 

I saw two other gentlemen by me who were in the same ridiculous 
circumstances. These had made a foolish exchange between a pair 
of thick, bandy legs and two long trapsticks that had no calves to 
them. One of these looked like a man walking upon stilts, and 
was so lifted up into the air above his ordinary height, that his 
head turned round with it, while the other made such awkward 
circles as he attempted to walk, that he scarcely knew how to move 
forward upon his new supporters. 

The whole heap was at last distributed among the two 
sexes, who made a most piteous sight as they wandered up and 
down under the pressure of their several burdens. The plain 
was filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and lamen- 
tations. Jupiter, at length, taking compassion on the poor mortals, 
ordered them a second time to lay down their loads, with a design 
to give every one his own again. They discharged themselves 
with a great deal of pleasure ; after which, the phantom, who had 
led them into such gross delusions, was commanded to disappear ; 
There was sent in her stead a goddess of quite a different figure, 
her motions were steady and composed, and her aspect serious, but 
cheerful. She every now and then cast her eyes towards heaven, 
and fixed them upon Jupiter. Her name was Patience. She had 
no sooner placed herself by the Mount of Sorrows than, what I 
thought very remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree 
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that it did not appear a third part so big as it was before. She 
afterwards returned every man his own proper calamity, and 
teaching him how to bear it in the most commodions manner, he 
marcbed off with it contentedly, being very well pleased that he 
had not been left to his own choice as to the kind of evils which 
fell to his lot. * 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of this 
vision, I leamt from it never to repine at my own misfortunes, or 
to envy the happiness of another, since it is impossible for any man 
to form a right judgment of his neighbours' sufferings ; for which 
reason also I have determined never to think too lightly of 
another's complaints, but to regard the sorrows of my fellow- 
creatures with sentunents of humanity and compassion. 

ne Spectator. 
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Crust uvitt jT^ar Kot. 

(a 8I1CPLB NBW YEAB 8EBM0N.) 

BY THE BIGHT EEVEEEND ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D., 

LOED BISHOP OF MONTEBAL, AITD METEOPOLITAlf OP CANADA. 

Isaiah xii. 2. — "IwiH trust, and not he afraid?^ 

jHIS is my New Year's text This is what I wish you, 
each one, to feel as regards your future. I wish you to 
enter upon this New Year with the prophet's words on 
your lips and in your hearts, " I will trust, and not be 
afraid.'^ 

How much there is that crowds in upon us just at this time. 
The sins of our past lives seem to rise up before us, and fill us with 
shame and sorrow; and as for our many mercies that we have 
received, it is a special season when we should count them up. We 
are now beginning a New Year — we are entering upon a fresh stage 
in our lives — ^we are come to uiother milestone on our earthly journey. 
I think, then, it is well to make at least some one good resolution 
for the future, and tlien pray earnestly to God to enable us to 
carry it out. And what shall our resolution be ? I might suggest 
many, but I shall choose one, and that is concerning the Holy Supper 
of our Lord. Let us think more than we have done about the 
Lord's Table, and endeavour to act as He, whose servants we are, 
would have us act Perhaps you are not a communicant ; then I 
earnestly hope that you will resolve to become one this year; 
for imtil you obey this commandment of the Saviour, you cannot 
be one of His. 

I would not say that all who do come are on the road to heaven, 

but I must say that those who do not come have yet a step to take 

before they can feel they are on the way thither. We must not obey 

our Lord in one thing, and disobey Him in another. * If ye love 
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me,' He says, 'keep my commandments;* and again, *Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.' And yet here 
is one command week after week disregarded. Do not think 
that your state can be rights so long as you neglect this ordinance. 
You may say you are not * fit,' but be not content that this unfitness 
should continue one moment longer. Ask God to make you more 
in earnest, and more decided — ask Him to give you a stronger and 
truer love to the Saviour, and then you will delight in coming to 
this blessed sacrament. 

You, who never come to the Lord's Table, ask yourself, whether 
there is not some sin that keeps you away ? And, oh ! at once put 
it from you, or it will destroy your soul. You, again, who are not 
without thought, but feel a little imeasy at not being a Com- 
municant, entreat God to show you whether or no it is His will 
that you should this year become one. And you, who are in the 
constant habit of coming to the Holy Table, pray that your at- 
tendance there may be more devout, and therefore bring to you 
a fuller blessing. 

And now let us for a minute or two cast our eyes forward into 
the Future, and try to enter into the spirit of our text. 

It is possible that many of you who read this may have 
at this time some trial, or some difficulty, that weighs down your 
spirit ; or, when you look onward, you may see some coming trouble 
looming in the distance. Oh ! how light will all these become, if you 
•can only bring yourself to say, * I will trust, and not be afraid.' I 
wiU cast aU my care on Him who careth for me. There are some 
persons who are always looking forward despondingly. Instead of 
being thankful for present blessings, they are always foreboding 
ill, and to such persons everything appears dark. The fear of evil 
always haunts them. It poisons all their enjoyments, and kills 
many a little joy which is sent to cheer them on their way. They 
are like travellers, who, instead of rejoicing in the smooth road 
and cheerful sunshine as they journey on, are always in fear of 
some approaching storm, or of some possible danger, though all at 
present is calm around them. Surely, as Christians, we should 
take a brighter and more hopeful view of what is before us. Since 
God has hitherto helped us, we should look up to Him with un- 
fiinching confidence — we should cling to Him as a feeble child 
clings, full of love and trust, to his parents, and so wait with calm 
resignation for whatever our Heavenly Father may order for us. 

And then, if our sky should suddenly become overcast, and 
storms should break forth from some unexpected quarter, we shall 
be ready to cope with them — ^we shall go forth to meet the future 
prepared in ail things. Yes ; whether the New Year brings us a 
crown of unlooked-for joys or a cross of sorrow, we should accept 
either the one or the other with cheerful trust. For if we are not 
content and happy with what our Father gives us, then we do not 
deserve to be called His children. 

Do you wish for a bright example of such trust ? You may see 
it in the story of Daniel in Holy Scripture (Daniel vi.). That holy 
man of God dared to be faithfid, in spite of the king's decree. He 
knew the danger that was before him, and was not alarmed ; and 
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eyen i^hen lie found himself in the den of hnngry lions, he was 
still calm and fearless. He trusted, and was not afraid. 

Shall I give you an instance of the same trustful spirit, which I 
am recommending in our own time ? It happened that, when once 
staying at a seaport town in France, I wandered down to the har- 
bour, and there I beheld a scene which I shall not easily forget. 
There was a busy stir among the fishing vessels, and presently one 
and another was towed out into the open sea, men and women 
eagerly helping with ropes till the boats cleared the mouth of the 
harbour. And then they all stood on the pier-head, making fare- 
well signals to their friends, who were now fairly on their way, 
and gradually passing out of sight These hardy fishers were 
engaged in ihe cod-fishery, and the expedition ihey were now 
going on was somewhat long and perilous. It was, indeed, a 
touching sight; but it was not yet over, for presently, when the 
vessels were far away, and many a husband or brother was thus 
separated for awhile from those whom they had left behind, we 
saw a little band of those women kneel down together at the end 
of the pier, and offer up in silence their prayers to Him Who alone 
could watch over and defend their absent ones. They knew their 
danger, but they * trusted, and were not afraid.' Oh ! who could 
have looked on those humble, trustful women' without envying 
their faith? And who could have doubted that they rose from 
their knees strengthened and comforted ? 

Dear friends, let us also try and exercise this trustful spirit. 
To-day we are taking our first step, as it were, in a New Tear. 
We are leaving one path, and entering on another. Behind us 
lies our past life, like a long dream ; before us is the Future, like an 
unknown country clothed in mist, so that we cannot see our track. 

Oh ! trust your Saviour, and He wiU bring you safely on your 
way ; He will make darkness light before you, and crooked ways 
straight Are you poor? He knew what poverty was, and He 
will provide for you. Are you in trouble ? He was * a Man of 
sorrows,' and can feel for you and help you. Are you in doubt or 
difficulty? He will be your Counsellor. Do you now feel an 
earnest desire to become a real and decided Christian? Jesus 
wiU take you under His loving care. He stretches out His 
arms towards you — He invites you to His own Holy Feast, for 
the strengthening and refreshing of your soul. 'Trust, then, 
and be not afraid.' 

Yes, my God, Thou wilt help us. Full of trust, we will lean 
upon Thee ; and whatever may befall us during this year, nothing 
shall turn us away from Thee, or destroy our confidence in Thee. 
The future can have no terrors for iis, for we know that Thou art 
by our side. No loss can dishearten us, so long as we do not lose 
Thee. All the days of the New Year will we walk, leaning upon 
Thine arm. We will place full confidence in Thee. Yea, we will 
< trust, and not be afraid.' 
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Ci)e transport 

I HE great eye of day was open, and a joyful light filled 
air, heaven, and ocean. The marble clouds lay motion- 
less far and wide over the deep blue sky, and all memory 
of storm and hurricane had vanished from the magni- 
ficence of that vast calm. There was but a gentle 
heaving on the bosom of the deep, and the sea-birds floated steadily 
there, or dipped their wings for a moment in the wreathed foam, 
and again wheeled sportively away into the sunshine. One ship — 
only one single ship — was within the encirclipg horizon, and she 
had lain there as if at anchor since the morning light, for although 
all her sails were set, scarcely a wandering breeze touched her can- 
vas, and her flags hung dead on staff and at peak, or lifted them- 
selves uncertainly up at intervals, and then sunk again into motion- 
less repose. The crew paced not her deck, for they knew that no 
breeze would come till after meridian. 

And it was the Lord's Day. 

A small congregation were singing praises to God in that chapel 
which rested almost as quietly on the sea as the House of worship, 
in which they had been used to pray, then nestled far off on a foun- 
dation of rock, in a green valley of their forsaken Scotland. They 
were emigrants — nor hoped ever again to see the mists of their 
native mountains. But as they heard the voice of their psalm, 
each singer half forgot that it blended with the sound of the sea, 
and almost believed hamself sitting in the kirk of his own beloved 
parish. 

But hundreds of billowy leagues intervened between them and 
the little tinkling bell that tolled th^ir happier friends to the quiet 
House of God. 

And now an old grey-headed man rose to pray, and held up his 
withered hands in fervent supplication for all around, whom, in 
good truth, he called his children, for three generations were with 
the patriarch in that tabernacle. There, in one group, were hus- 
bands and wives standing together, in awe of Him who held the 
deep in the hollow of His hand; there, youths and maidens, linked 
together by the feelings of the same destiny, some of them perhaps 
hoping, when they reached the shore, to lay their heads on one 
pillow ; there, children, hand in hand, happy in the wonders of the 
ocean ; and there were infants smiling on the sunny deck and un- 
conscious of the meaning of hymn or prayer. 

Suddenly a low, crackling, seething sound was heard struggling 
beneath the deck, and a sailor called with a loud voice, " Fire, fire ! 
the ship's on fire ! " Holy words died on the preacher's tongue ; the 
congregation fell asunder, and pale faces, wild eyes, groans, shrieks, 
and outcries rent the silence of the lonesome sea. No one for a 
while knew the other, as aU were hurried as in a whirlwind up aj)4 
down the sliip. 

A dismal heat, all unlike the warmth of that beautiful sim, came 
stifling on every breath. Mothers, who in their first terror had 
shuddered only for themselves, now clasped their infants to their 
breasts and lifted up their eyes to heaven. Bold, brave men grew 
white as ashes, and hands, strengthened by toil and storm, trembled 
like the aspen leaf. 

** Gone, gone ! we are. all gone ! " was now the cry ; yet no one 
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knew from whence that cry came ; and men glared teproachfuUy 
on each others' coxmtenances, and strove to keep down the audible 
beating of their own breasts. The desperate love of life drove them 
instinctively to their own stations, and the water was poured, as 
by the strength of giants, down among the smouldering flames. 
But the devouring element roared up into the air, and deck, masts, 
sails, and shrouds were one crackling and hissing sheet of fire. 

** Let down the boat ! " was now the yell of hoarse voices ; and 
in an instant she was filled with life. Then there was frantic leap- 
ing into the sea ; and all who were fast drowning, moved convid- 
sively towards that little ark. Some sank down at once into oblivion 
— some grasped at nothing with their disappearing hands — some 
seized in vain on unquenched pieces of the fiery wreck — some 
would fain have saved a friend almost in the last agonies — and 
some, strong in a savage despair, tore from them the clenched 
fingers that would have dragged thend down, and forgot in fear both 
love and pity. 

Enveloped in flames and smoke, a frantic mother flung down 
her baby among the crew ; and as it fell among the upward oars 
unharmed, she shrieked out, *'Go, husband, go! for I am content 
to die. Oh! live, live, my husband, for our darling Willy's 



But, in the prime of life, and with his manly bosom full of health 
and hope, the husband looked for a moment till he saw his child 
was safe, and then, taking his young wife in his arms, he sank down 
beneath the burning fragments of a sail, never more to rise till, 
at the sound of the last trumpet, the sea shall give up the dead 
that are in it. 




®tt a JBlistletoe Cljtttsl) 

BXriLDING AND THEN SITTING IN AN EXPOSED SITUATION. 
BY JAMES HILDYABD, B.D., EECTOB OF INQOLDSBY. 

[|N our garden this spring a mistletoe thrush, which is 
naturally a very shy bird, has built a nest in the fork of 
a pear-tree, about four feet from the ground. This 
portion of the tree has not a twig to conceal it, nor even 
a honeysuckle or other creeper to mask it, and will be 
as bare and exposed all through the summer as it was in the depth 
of winter. The tree, moreover, stands in a narrow flower-border, 
close to a gravel walk leading to the garden pump, and is passed a 
dozen times at least every day by some of the household. 

Yet, curious enough, this bird has succeeded, by the help of her 
mate,, in building her nest, early and late, unobserved by anyone ; 
nor was it discovered till four eggs had been successively deposited 
therein. She is now, however, at length sitting, and has attracted 
the notice of all the family. Yet she is not alarmed, and keeps 
80 constant to her i^eat, that, though I have passed the x^ace at all 
hours, from six in the morning to seven in the evening, I have 
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never once observed lier absent. Nor is she startted by the trun- 
dling of the garden roller or wheelbarrow, or the hoeing and raking 
of the bed where the tree stands^ Yesterday we had occasion to 
lop off some dead branches from an adjoining apple-tree, and 
which had to be dragged past where she was sitting, but even this 



noise and rustle did not cause her to leave her nest ; and this even- 
ing, though men were firing at the rooks for two or three hours 
in the neighbouring plantation, the undaunted bird still held on 
to her appointed task. 

What a lesson, methinks, does this faithful creature afford us ! 
So long, indeed, as the objects of our pursuit are comparatively 
unimportant, so long does it beseem us to set about them quietly 
and unobtrusively; nor is it material if we intermit them, as 
occasion serves. But when once the call of duty becomes urgent 
and imperative, then to be absent or wanting to the claim upon our 
time and talents, becomes a sin. Whole years of labour may fail 
of their destined fruit by the untimely neglect of a single day. 

Had this indefatigable bird forsaken her nest but for one hour at 
the critical moment, all her hopes of a progeny for the present year 
would have vanished. Four addled eggs would have rewarded the 
pains of a month's toil and anxiety. 

The business we have once deliberately undertaken, if done only 
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by halves, or deserted in the midst, had as well or even better have 
been never begun at all. 

Lastly, what a perfect example of faith have we in this feathered 
creature ! How she dwells on the conviction of a sure though unseen 
fruit of her labour ! How she realises the substance of that which 
as yet is not ! — So little have these eggs the appearance of the life 
that is in them, that a sparrow will sit for weeks upon half a dozen 
oval chalk stones when its natural eggs have been removed. 

Cannot we, then, trust our inmost hopes to the unfailing promises 
of Scripture, and believe though we see not ; and, strong in that 
belief, should we not persevere stedfastly to the end, through all 
the rather fanciful than real terrors and difficulties by which we are 
assaulted in our heavenward course ? 



C&APTEB m. 

It is not generally difficult to forget. It is, I think, one of the 
saddest things in this sad world of ours how soon we forget our 
joys, our sorrows, our blessings, our sins. It seemed at first as if 
it would be so with James Golding. After the inquest was past 
and the nine days' wonder was over, after Smith had told the story 
till he was tired and had some fresh marvel to relate, everything 
seemed to settle down as if that wretched Sunday was merely a 
dream. He threw himself with fresh vigour into his business, and 
his hands were full of work, but he foimd that to forget was not so 
easy. Every day something seemed to recall to his mind what he 
would so willingly have forgotten. One day it was a ragged 
morsel of a shawl still clinging to the sugar-cask that brought a 
flood of memories. Another day, as Smith left the shop after 
making a purchase, he stopped, and, looking across the cricket field 
and meadows beyond, said, " How they have been cutting the trees 
here ; I declare you can see right across to the Union." 

And it was true ; a comer of the ugly red brick building was 
visible, and every time he left his shop, uolding's eyes looked across 
to the place where his child was being brought up as a pauper. 
Hitherto he had scarcely heard of the Union, but now it seemed 
constantly in people's mouths. Sometimes it was in jest, as when 
a neighbour would jingle the money in his pockets, and say, "Ay, 
Goldmg, you and I may have to thank the parish for board and 
lodging yet ; " or, in earnest, as when another would say, " I hope 
neither me nor mine may ever come to the Workhouse." Then, 
too, if Gblding went out, his business seemed constantly to take him 
by the Low Meadows or the "Workhouse ; or if he went in another 
direction he met the Workhouse school, and could not help glancing 
at the faces as they passed and wondering if his boy was one. The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and no one guessed how much 
bitterness lay hid in Gelding's heart who outwardly seemed so 
prosperous, and who was so highly respected. Money seemed to 
grow under his touch, and his business had never been so thriving 
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Thus time passed, leaving Golding mucli as it found him, only 
turning his hair more grey, and his face more thin and sharp, and 
making him more keen in his business, and more fond of money 
for its own sake. 

Two years had slipped away, and it was again July, and still 
Golding was busy. There was something doing in the cricket 
field opposite, but Golding was too busy to notice it. He did not 
know that there was anybody in the shop, when a tapping on the 
counter startled him, and, coming from behind his desk, and 
looking over, he saw two round grey caps with a button in the 
middle of each ; and underneath these, two pairs of bright eyes 
looking up at him, and a hand grasping a penny. 

*< We wants a ha'porth of lollies," a voice said. 

'* Which'll you have, my man ? " 

** Them pink uns." 

Golding shook out a liberal paperfull, and the children turned to 
go. As they came to the door he could see them better, and at 
once recognised the Union dress. Two little boys, about five or 
six, much of -a height, only one was stronger and rounder looking 
than the other. Both had brown eyes, and one had curly hair and 
a merry, laughing face, and the other had straight hair and a more 
thoughtful, serious l6ok. It was only the latter that Golding*s eyes 
fixed on with a sudden pain at his heart. But the door shut with 
a jingle of the little bell, and the children were out of sight. 

A few minutes later Smith came in. ** Just come across the road, 
Golding ; there's a sight there worth seeing, if you're not too busy." 
So they went across to the stile opposite. The field was fall of 
children playing, boys hard at work at cricket, very serious in their 
play, after the manner of English boys ; and girls, hot and happy, 
over drop-the-handkerchief, and oranges-and-lemons, while under 
the old elms, a table stood, heaped with mugs and baskets 
of cake, and forms were being set ready and cans of hot tea 
were being brought from a neighbouring house. 

** It's a school-treat to all the children in the place," Smith said, 
** and they've not left out one, I should think, not oven the Union, 
poor little souls ! Look there now ;" and he pointed to two boys 
who were standing near the gate, the very two that had just been 
in Gelding's shop. ** There's two fine little fellows. Oome here, 
my men, and tell us your names." 

The curly-haired boy was evidently the leading spirit, and he 
spoke for both. ** He be Johnnie and I be Jack." 

" Jack and Johnnie ! "Well, be good lads, tliere's a halfpenny 
a-piece for you and be off; tea's ready and you don't often get plum- 
cake, I reckon." 

The Union schoolmaster came up just then to fetch the boys, who 
did not want much calling, to run off to the attractive place where 
there was as much as they could eat, and more. ' 

<* Who are they, Mr. Field?" Smith asked. 

** Well, one of them is the child of that woman who was found 

down yonder dead, and the other was born in the house. Good 

little chaps, but there's not much chance for them, they're pretty 

sure to turn out bad." xVnd then he went away ; and Golding, with 
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a wretched feeling weighing on his heart, hurried back to his 
shop. 

But I must not linger over this time. It is enough to see that 
Golding was constantly reminded of his boy's existence, and that, 
do what he would, he could not quite forget, nor go on comfortably, 
as if nothing was wrong ; but people noticed that he grew colder 
and more reserved, and seemed to care for nothing but his business 
and money-getting. He was * age-ing fast,' people said, and 
indeed he looked much older than many a neighbour who seemed 
to have twice his cares. There was Smith, for instance, with eight 
little ones and a poor sickly wife, and a hard struggle to keep them 
decently, but those baby fingiers can smooth out the furrows they 
cause, and as he held his wife's aching head on his breast, it drove 
away the selfishness and coldness of time and age from his heart. 
But Golding grew ftirrowed, and cold, and selfish, for his wife was 
dead and his child in the Workhouse. 

And so time passed ; nine years rolled away since his wife died, 
when the chaplaincy of the Union became vacant, and Mr. Percy 
took it. He especially devoted himself to trying to help and im- 
prove the ch£dren who were growing up among such bad influences, 
and who seemed to have such small chance of becoming good, and 
useful, and happy men and women. The girls were the special 
objects of his pity, and many of the Workhouse girls had to thank 
Mr. Percy for placing them in situations where kindness and for- 
bearance and great patience gradually weeded out the bad and 
nourished the good, and made the right path smooth and pleasant, 
and not hopelessly difficult and wearisome, so that at last they 
became steady, respectable servants, thanking God that they were 
not like so many who, alas, from gaols and reformatories, point 
to their workhouse home as the beginning of their downfall. The 
boys were not forgotten either, and soon after his taking the 
chaplaincy, Mr. Percy asked his parishioners to give him their help 
for two boys in whom he was deeply interested. He thought there 
was much good in them ; they were both strong, active boys of 
twelve, and, as far as he could tell, well-meaning and honest, 
though, God knows, poor little lads, they have not been in the way 
of learning much good. "I thought," he added, "that perhaps 
some of you might be in want of a boy to help in your shop or run 
errands, and would take one of them, and keep an eye on him, and 
teach him a bit." 

Mr. Percy's eye was fixed on Golding ; he knew that he was 
doing a good business, and could well afford to keep another lad, 
and he knew that several boys had made a good beginning at his 
shop. But Golding was silent. A strange feeling at his heart told 
him that it was his own boy who was now offered him, and a curious 
conflict was going on within him ; he thought that it might perhaps 
quiet that restless conscience of his to have him, and do some- 
thing for him ; but then if he was constantly with him the secret 
might creep out ; and then again, why should he burden himself 
wifii a boy who might turn out badly and be a constant worry and 
vexation to him ? But while he hesitated others spoke, and Mr. 
Percy tamed from Golding with a look of disappointment to the 
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wanner-liearted people wlio were not so cautious. One of them 
was Smith. 

'* You see, Sir," he said, "I always have kept a hoy to take the 
papers round, hut I thought as my own hoy was ten I might do 
without and save a bit ; but IVe managed so far, and if the boy 
doesn't want much, I can manage to give him his food and a trifle a 
week, and I'll teach him a bit of an eyening, and I'll do my best 
to make a man of him, if I can." 

Miles, the market gardener on the hill, offered to take the second 
with his other boy, anyhow through the summer, and maybe longer ; 
it was satisfactorily settled, and Mr. Percy was much pleased, 
though he still felt a lingering regret that Golding should not have 
offered to take one. 

Smith's shop was only a few houses from Q-olding's, and it was 
not long before Golding saw the new boy going in and out with 
the papers, and soon recognised him as one of the two whom he 
had seen in the cricket field, and sometimes since; he was the 
quieter one of the two, Johnnie, whom Golding had felt from the 
£rst was his boy. A tall, strong boy he was now, but still with the 
serious, thoughtful look that pleased Golding's fancy, as the look of 
one who would be sure to get on in life, though what matter it was 
to him he did not know. '^ Well, perhaps," he said to himself, 
'< if he grows up steady, and I ever felt inclined, the time might 
come when I could do something for him, but that's not likely." 

When Miles's cart came rattling down on market day heaped up 
with cabbages, he also recognised Jack mounted on the top and 
urging on the shaggy pony at a great rate— still curly-haired and 
rosy and merry-eyed, and as proud as a king to pass by his friend 
Johnnie at that wonderful pace. 

'' He's a pickle and no mistake," Golding said to himself, <' and 
he'll get into no end of scrapes. I hope he mayn't lead Johnnie into 
any, but there — what does it matter to me ? " 

'^ Have you seen that boy of mine ?" Smith asked, as he came in 
one eyening in the first week of having Johnnie. " It's early days 
to talk, but he's a capital one, he is, and as sharp as a needle, 
although he looks so quiet. I warrant he'll do, he's so quick and 
handy, and as far as I can see, he's not got any bad tricks." 

What right had Golding to feel pleased ? What was praise or 
blame of the boy to him ? And yet a feeling of pleasure crept into 
that frosty nature of his in spite of himself. '^ What's the lad*s 
name?" he asked. 

" Well, we call him Johnnie ; it sounds more kindly with my 
boys, and my wife she's taken quite a fancy to him. John Blake 
they call him ; but there — you know his story, don't you? " 

*< Yes, yes, to be sure I do," Golding said, hurriedly, and turned 
away to avoid the too familiar story that he had hoped to bury under 
time and business and prosperity, and which yet came springing 
up to meet him at every turn. 

It was not only from Smith that Golding heard continually of 

Johnnie Blake. It strangely chanced that Mrs. Wilmot, the old 

woman who had for years looked after Gx)lding's house, and 

cooked and washed for him, found a room in her house where 
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Johnnie could sleep, as Smitb had no corner to put him in, and the 
kind old body took him in for a mere trifle a week, not only to her 
house but to her heart, and soon began to care for the workhouse 
boy as tenderly as she had for her own sons, now working their 
way in different parts of the world. She was getting old and 
talkative, and many a time would pour out to Golding the 
praises of " her boy," as she soon grew to call him ; but as she did 
not allude to his former history, Golding did not mind. Mrs. 
Wilmot thought that the sooner his starting point was forgotten 
the better, and so she would not talk about it. 

Johnnie Blake and Jack Stone (for so the other boy was called) 
still kept up their Mendship, and were together as much as they 
could. Jack Stone had not been so fortunate as Johnnie Blake in 
falling among kind-hearted, easy-going people, like the Smiths and 
Mrs. Wilmot. Miles, the nursery-man, was kind and well-mean- 
ing on the whole, but he was stem and strict, and would not stand 
any carelessness, and many was the rough word and blow that 
Jack bore. But it did him no harm; he was light-hearted and 
merry, and needed a tight hand to keep him out of mischief, and 
in spite of their constant falling out. Jack liked Miles and Miles 
liked Jack, and often laughed in his sleeve at the mischievous 
monkey tricks he had to punish. 

Out of work hours, Jack was left quite to himself, and as long as 
none of his doings reached Miles's ears, his master did not much 
care what became of him. 

The other boy there was a good deal older than Jack, and was 
an idle, good-for-nothing lad. At first, he and Jack were great 
friends, and spent their Sundays together in all sorts of amuse- 
ments, but, happily for Jack, this did not last long. One Sunday 
they met Johnnie, who was going to church with Mrs. "Wilmot. 
Johnnie had been taken into St. Peter's choir, and as he had a good 
voice and was fond of using it, it was a great pleasure to him. 
Johnnie called out to Jack to come too, but Jack did not think him- 
self smart enough, but said that perhaps he would come next 
Sunday. As soon as they had parted, Hallett, the other boy, 
began chaffing and calling Johnnie a saint and a humbug, and asked 
Jack if he meant to be the same. But Jack was no coward, and 
would not be laughed out of his intentions, or hear a friend of his 
abused, and he gave Hallet back his words with interest, and the 
next day, when the subject was revived, the words came to blows, 
and Jack being the smallest, got the worst of it, -and also got a 
flogging from Miles for having a black eye, and breaking a fuchsia 
in the scuffle. However, next Sunday Jack was ready with a 
shining, weU-washed face and crisp curly hair to go to church with 
Johnnie, and when he had once begun, it soon grew into a regular 
habit, and though it was begun to show Hallet that he was not 
to be bullied, it was continueii from a better motive. 

After a time, Johnnie did not appear such perfection as he had at 
first. He was inclined to be sulky, and sometimes would be silent 
and sullen for days together, but Smith hoped that he would grow 
out of it. He was a great favourite with Mr. Percy, who lent him 
books, and helped him with his learning, and as he was quick and 
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intelligent, he quite repaid the trouble. ^'He takes after his 
mother," Golding used to say to himself, " she was terrible fond of 
a book, but he has his father's care of his money, not like that 
Stone whose money bums holes in his pockets." 



Chaptbb IV. 

Smith's business very much improved during the next few years; 
he never regretted taking Johnie, and when Johnie was fifteen, and 
worthy of a better place, he was able to increase his wages ajid 
keep him on, with a smaller boy to take round the papers. Jack, 
too, was kept on. They had both grown tall, strong lads, but 
Jack was the strongest and hardiest of the two, irom his constant 
out-of-door work. All seemed going well with the boys, when 
suddenly a cloud came up which threatened a storm. 

One day. Smith came into Golding's shop looking troubled and 
anxious. **I don't know what to do," he said, *'and I want you 
to advise me, Golding. It's very vexing. I'd rather that any- 
thing had happened than this." 

"WeU! what's up?" 

** Why, I've missed some money from the till, and that's the 
fact." 

** Are you sure ? " 

'^ As sure as I stand here, and it's not once but two or three 
times now. Only a little, a few shillings, but still it's thieving all 
the same." 

Golding felt a strange coldness at his heart. ** Who is it ? " he 
said. 

'*Ay, ay! I know what you'll say, that it's Johnnie, but I 
don't believe it. I'd trust him with anything. I'd sooner think 
it was myself. No ! I'll tell you who I've my eye on — Jack Stone; 
he's so often about the place on one excuse or another, and he's 
not a steady chap like Jolmnie." 

Golding gave an involuntary sigh of relief. *' The young 
rascal," he said, " I'd give him a good lesson if I was you. Speak 
to Miles, he'U teach him to keep his fingers to himself, I 
warrant." 

** Well, I was thinking as I'd speak to Miles, but still it may 
not be the lad, and it's no use getting him into trouble for nothing. 
I can't think who else it can be, though. I'd like to prove it 
before I said anything." 

<* Well, mark some money. Set a trap for the young rogue." 

** I'd a deal rather prevent him from taking it than find him 
out," kind-hearted Smith said. 

**Ay, but it's not fair; he'll go on if he's not found out, and 
there's no knowing where it may stop." 

** Yery well," Smith said, ** I'll mark some money — like this — do 
you see? " 

A few days after this, Jack came into Golding's shop, whistling 
like a bird, and air happy and gay as one, and bought some tea. 
He was tossing a shilling up in his hand. When Golding held 
10 
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out his hand for the money, he laughed and gave it a spin in the air: 
" We'll toss for the money, Master Golding — heads I win, tails you 
lose — here you are,*' and he tossed the money on the counter. It 
was a marked shilling. 

<* Come here," GolcEng said, and Jack followed him much surprised 
into the parlour. "Now, my young man, you're caught; that 
shilling you stole so cleverly was marked, and you*re found out, 
sharp as you think yourself." 

Jack got very red. " What do you mean ? " he stammered, " if 
you weren't an old man, Pd knock you down." 

* * Mean ? You young thief, you'U see soon enough," and Golding 
shut the door on him, and locked it, and was in Smith's shop in a 
minute. Johnnie was standing folding the papers that had just 
come in, but Gt)lding did not care for his presence, and, in a few 
words, told Smith what had happened. Smith was dreadfully 
grieved. In his heart, I think, he would rather have been robbed 
of half his income than have found it out. Even now he was all 
for hushing it up, and letting off Jack with a good talking to. 
But Golding was not inclined for such mild measures, and spoke 
of its being Smith's duty to make an example of the boy. 
As they turned their steps back to Qt)lding's shop, they did not 
notice that Johnnie followed them with a pale face and anxious 
eyes. Smith was quite ready to be gentle and forgiving to the 
penitent, conscience-stricken culprit whom he expected to find, but 
he was quite unprepared for the burst of anger that met him 
when the door was unlocked. Jack stormed till Smith was quite 
silenced, and Golding spoke of sending for the police. Smith 
stood wiping his hot forehead, and looking helplessly at Golding, 
while Johnnie stood in the shop outside, listening to his friend's 
loud, angry voice. Where did the shilling come from, if he had 
not stolen it ? That was the question, and it was just this that 
Jack did not seem willing to say. If he would only have confessed 
his theft, and asked pardon. Smith's kind heart was ready to grant 
it ; but, in spite of the accusing shilling, Jack stuck to it that he 
was innocent — ^'brazened it out, the scampi" as Golding said. 

*< Will you go and tell Miles of it?" Smith said, nervously, to 
Golding. " I don't want to put you in jail for it, Jack, but it's not 
fair to your master not to let him know, for he may trust you." 

Jack's face was red, and his eyes bright and angry, and he 
turned to Golding, with a laugh — " Come along," he said, " who's 
afraid ? Hit him hard, he's got no friends. There's plenty of room 
for me in the house yonder, if old Miles gives me the sack." 

Then he was silent, and passed through the shop and up the 
road by . Gelding's side, without another word. It was hot and 
dusty, and Goldmg was not so strong as he had been, and he could 
hardly keep pace with Jack as he marched doggedly along with 
hands in his pockets^ whistling <<Home, sweet home!" As they 
came up to the garden they saw Miles coming out of one of the 
hothouses, and Golding called to him. Jack stood at the gate, 
chewing a bit of grass, and saying not a word, while Golding told 
the story. Then Miles turned to Jack ; he was not a bad sort of 
man, and there was a warm comer in his heart for Jack. ** Well, 
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lad," lie said, ''and what have joa got to saj?" Then Jack 
toseed the grass away, and took off his cap, and stood faebg his 
master in the hroad sonshine. ''I didn't take the money/' he 
said, << and that's the truth." 

*' Then, I helieye yon, Jack," Miles said. 

'' You believe him ?" Oolding ezdaimed, *' a boy that steals can 
tell lies easy enough." 

'^ He's neyer either stolen or told lies with me," Miles said, 
shortly, *^ and he's not the sort to do it." 

'' He might have learnt either where he came from — " 

'< Hold hard! " Miles called out, ** I won't have that brought up 
against him. He*s been three years and more here, and though 
weVe had many rows together, still he*s been a good lad." 

* '< Ah, well," Oolding said, with a shrug of his shoulders, '' it's 
your own look out, and if you like to trust his word, it's no business 
of mine." 

** If you see Mr, Smith," Miles said, «* you can tell him as I 
think he's made some mistake, and that I'U wait a bit afore I'll 
put Jack into jail. You be off, you idle young monkey, and see to 
them flower-pots." 

At this very moment Smith himself made his appearance, hot, 
panting, and excited. He was so out of breath that he could not 
speak a word, but he caught hold of Jack's hand and shook it, with 
tears standing in his eyes. 

' "Well!" Miles said, drily, looking at the two, "that's a new 
way of punishing a thief." 
- And then SmiSi found words — 

• " Thief I not he, it was all a mistake. I'm terrible sony. Jack." 
" Don't speak of it, sir," Jack stammered, more ashamed and 

awkward now than when he was accused. 

" He's as troublesome a young varmint as ever was," Miles said, 
^th a slap on Jack's shoulder that contradicted his words, "but I 
knew he wasn^t a thief. But how came the mistake ? " 

Smith's face fell. " I can't bear to think of it," he said ; «• I'd 
have trusted Johnnie. Blake like my own son ; but he's told me nil 
about it, and I've promised to look over it this time, and he's in a 
great way about it, and I hope you won't speak about it to anyone." 

Miles and Jack both at once declared that no one should know 
of it. Gelding alone remained silent. He felt as if he owed Jack 
a grudge for being innocent and leaving the g^t for Johnnie ; and 
when Smith turned to go home, and called him to come too, he 
went without a word to Jack, whose eyes followed him till he was 
out of sight. " He might have said a kind word to a chap," he 
thought, " but I do think he'd rather I'd have stole it. He's a 
queer sort." 

Golding, that night, as he settled up his accounts right to a 
halfpenny, thought to himself that he had done the wisest thing 
he could after all, in keeping his secret, and that as Johnnie was 
turning out badly, it was well that he was only Johnnie Blake, the 
workhouse boy, taken by Smith out of charity, and not well-to-do 
James Qolding's son. 

{To he continued,) 
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How beautiful on all the hills 

The crimson light is shed : 
*Tis like the peace the Christian giyes 

To mourners round his bed. 

How mildly on the wandering cloud 

The sunset beam is cast! 
' Tis like the memory left behind 

When loYed ones breathe their last. 



And now above the dews of night, 

The sliining star appears ; 
So faith springs in the hearts of those 

"Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

But soon the morning's happier light 

Its glories shall restore, 
And eyelids that are sealed in death 
Shall wake, to close no more. 

Peabody, 
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BY OEOBOE ^ENABLES, S.O.L., YIOAB 07 FBJEZLAKD. 

THE SIDESMAN. 

|AVING discussed ' Heaxtmess amongst Cliiircliwardens ' 
in the discliarge of their functions, it may be thought 
that little remains to be said to the Sidesmen, beyond 
a kind exhortation to work well with those Church- 
wardens with whom they are, as Lay Officers of the 
Church body, happily associated. 

Such an exhortation is desirable, and it shall be given by-and- 
bye ; but it will be useful, first of all, to ascertain, if we can, what 
are the distinctive and peculiar functions of a Sidesman. 

It is true that he is a Church Officer besides, or in addition to, the 
Warden, and it is true that he often stands • near to or b^ the side of 
that functionary; but we must not therefore derive the word 

* Sidesman ' from * side ' and * man,' as does Dr. Johnson, or infer 
its origin from besides, as some would do. There is much in a word 
often. There is much in the true word representing a Sidesman. 
It contains a little Church History. It tells a story of good old 
sensible plans and practices. It reveals an age of carelessness and 
indifference coming up afterwards, and hints, perhaps, at some- 
thing of a desire to get all Church matters entirely into the hands of 
the Clergy. 

It ever was, and ever will be, just as pernicious to let the 
Clergy alone control Church matters, as to give Church affairs 
entirely to the Laity, and to coerce and rule the Clergy. No 
true servant of Christ, no one who wishes to advance true 
religion will like either of these plans. Priestcraft is bad; 
and so is Erastianism, and the one is as bad as the other. 

* Alexander the coppersmith' did as much harm as * Diotrephes.* 
Well, what has this to do with Sidesmen? Very much indeed. 
The Sidesmen were, and ought now to be in deliberative councils 
of the Church, what Churchwardens are in the official working 
machinery of the Church, viz., the fair representatives — under the 
Church law administered by the Bishops — of the Laily. Dr. 
Johnson, as we said, is wrong in tracing their name to side and many 
and so is Tyro Tooquick in tracing it to the position of the Sidesman 
in Church, by the side of the Warden! The word, accurately given, 
tells the story already alluded to, and describes the chief functions 
of the Sidesman which are quite distinct from those belonging to 
him as merely the Assistant to the Churchwarden. 

In olden times Bishops used to do what, we trust, Bishops will 
soon do again, — ^they used often to summon Episcopal, or Diocesan 
Synods. To these synods they called together creditable persons 
from the various parishes wiiiiin their jurisdiction. It was the 
duty of these Laymen to give information of, and to attest the 
disorders which might exist amongst the Clergy or the people. 
Erom this circumstance they are called * Testes Synoddles ' 
(Synodal Witnesses). In the course of time they became standing 
officers of the Church, especially in great cities, and then they 
came to be called * Synodsmen,' which has gradually been corrupted 
into * Sidesmen.' 

And now, by Canon 90, they are to be appointed yearly, in 
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Easter week, by the ministep and parishioners, if they can agree, 
otherwise by the Ordinary of the (uocese. It should be noted too 
that they are also called ' Quest-men,' from their being expected to 
' inquire ' or ' make inquest ' after men guilty of offence. And so 
lon^ as Churchwardens were required to take an oath for the due 
peiiormance of their functions, a somewhat similar oath was taken 
by the Synodsmen. 

And there is no doubt that Sjmodsmen are as liable as are 
Churchwardens for neglect of their duties. 

Synodsmen, or Questmen, are spoken of as such in at least nine 
of the Canons of 1603, and we have taken some pains to describe 
their origin and ancient duties, because we think that a right com- 
prehension of these may stimulate that heartiness which we 
especially desire to stir up amongst Synodsmen as well as Wardens. 

We therefore venture to urge two distinct suggestions for their 
consideration. Taking the old constitution of the Sidesman, 
we ask whether his history does not attest that good sensible plans 
once existed in the Church by which Lay representatives thereof 
came into actual conferences with the Bishops, and whether the 
circumstance of this excellent plan falling into disuse does not also 
testify to influences which have greatly injured Lay-interest in 
parochial matters? 

For these reasons, therefore, we urge Synodsmen to consider how 
far it may not be their duty, after much enquiry and deliberation, 
to endeavour to resuscitate this wholesome mode of parochial 
representation in Synods of their Diocesans? 

It is probable that their numbers (averaging perhaps four in 
every parish) is too large for a representative assembly, but the 
number might be reduced by the Synodsmen of every parish 
selecting one of their number to represent the rest, or by all the 
Synodsmen of a Rural Deanery choosing a given number, selected 
by themselves from amongst themselves, to appear for the Laity at 
the Synod of the Diocese. It may be diificult to find so good a 
method of representing the Laity as that afforded through Synods- 
men. In this, however, there needs to be much forbearance, 
prudence, and enquiry; and heartiness rather than eagerness. At 
the same time, we are convinced that herein lies the true method 
of representation of the Laity. We commend it therefore to the 
attention of our Synodsmen, or Sidesmen, or Questmen. 

Then, too, as assistants of Churchwardens, and irrespective 
of their powers in a Synod, they have important and valuable 
services to render in things pertaining unto godliness. Canon 
88 enjoins on them by name as well as on the Wardens, 
not to suffer any profane use to be made of the Church or 
Chapel (of ease), or Churchyard, or of the bells. Bells certainly 
ought never to be rung except in connection with religious 
things belonging unto the Church in which the bells are 
placed. By Canon 90, Sidesmen are diligently to endeavour to 
secure attendance of all the people at the Church, and that none 
walk or stand idle or talking in the Church, or Church-porch, or 
Churchyard. Canons 109, 110, 111, and 112 repeat these and 
similar injunctions, showing in fact that, in his parish, a Synodsman 
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may do an immense work for Christ and His Church if he will; 
and that in reality he actually possesses some of the spiritual 
functions which, in a greater and not wholly desirable deeree, are 
assigned by the Presbyterians to the Elders. We must refer, how- 
ever, once more to the Canons, viz., to the 1 1 dth. It states that it 
ofben comes to pass that Churchwardens, Sidesmen, Questmen, and 
others neglect their duties. Ah, there it is ! ' They forbear to dis« 
charge their duties through fear of their superiors or through 
negligence.' What says the hearty Sidesman to that? What says 
the God-fecuring Sidesman to that? What says the true-hearted 
Churchman and Sidesman of to-day to that? Why he will 
say, ' I wiU up and be doing. As regards toy plain duties, of 
assisting the Churchwardens within the Church— in placing the 
people, in collecting the Offertory, in keeping all things decent, 
and in preventing misbehaviour, — ^I will heartily co-operate with 
the Churchwardens, and also in all things outside, tile Church 
which may help to bring men into Christian ways and practices. 
I will no longer regard my office as a mere remnant of antiquity, 
but rather look on it as an office full of usefulness, in proportion as 
the duties of that office are heartily fulMed. And in all these 
things I will bear in mind that I am an Assistant to the Church- 
warden, and in some degree, therefore, I am to regard him as 
superior officer. For this reason I will co-opeirate with him in his 
lawful wishes without jealousy, and with much good will. And 
then, as regards those Synodical factions which belong to me and 
not to him, while anxious to see the Laity well and wisely repre- 
sented at our much-needed Diocesan Synods, I will not act with a 
hasty zeal, or with an indiscretion which may do more harm than 
good, but I will take counsel with my brother Sidesmen, and with 
my Hector; and whatever I do in. the way of promoting Diocesan 
Synods, shall not have for its object the raising of my position as a 
Synodsman, but the best benefit of the Church of Christ. And 
in this tvro-fold manner, first, in the manner of co-operation with 
the Churchwardens, and secondly, in my manner of trying to 
.renew Diocesan S3aiods with representative Synodsmen, I will 
endeavour, prayerfully and calmly, to infuse "Heartiness amongst 
Sidesmen." ' 




a Ualuatle 5Kweipt for iLotoneBss of Sb^ixvisi. 

[AKE one ounce of the seeds of resolution^ properly mixed 
with the oil of good conscience^ infuse into it a large spoon- 
ful of the salts of patience^ distil very carefully a com- 
posing plant called others^ woeSy which you will find in 
every part of the garden of life growing under the 
broad leaves of disguise, add a small quantity, it will much 
assist the salts of patience in their operation; gather a handful 
of the blossom of hope, then sweeten them with a syrup of the halm 
of Providence ; and if you can get any of the seeds of true friendship, 
you will have the most valuable medicine that can be administered. 
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You must be careful to get the seeds of true friendsliip, as there is 
a weed that very much resembles it, called self-mterest, which will 
entirely spoil the whole composition. Make the ingredients into 
pills, which may be called pills bf comfort, take one eury night and 
vioming, and in a short time the cure will be completed. 



€f)e 3ong of tf)e iSrooft. 

I COME from haunts of coot and hem, I wind about, and in and out 
I make a sudden sally. With here a blossom saUing, 

And sparkle out among the fern And here and there a lusty trout, 
To bicker down the yalley. And here and there a grayling. 

I chatter over stony ways, I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance 

In little sharps and trebles ; Among my skimming swallows, 

I bubble into eddying bays, I make me netted sunbeams dance 

I babble on the pebbles. Against my sandy shallows. 

With many a curve my banks I fret I murmur under moon and stars 

By many a field and fallow. In brambly wildernesses. 

And many a fairy foreland set I linger by my shingly bars, 

With willow-weed and mallow. I loiter round my cresses. 

With graceful sweeps I sing and flow 

To join the brimming riyer. 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. Tenxysox. 
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BY DENHAM EOWE NORMAN, VIOAB OF MIDDLETON BY WIRKSWORTH. 

Thy "Word, a wondrous guiding star, 

On pilgrim hearts doth rise ; 
Leads to their Lord, who dwells afar, 
And makes the simple wise. 
Let not its light 
E'er sink in night. 
But still in every spirit shine, 
That none may miss Thy light Divine. 

Lyba Gebmanica. 

lY precious and dear are the counsels of God unto the 
believer ; will they be held in lighter esteem if a friendly 
hand endeavours to name and describe the channels 
through which they have passed in their course from 
the JDivine Author to the pages of our present Bible? 
Is it not very fairly to be supposed that, in the preservation of 
the several books through the chequered scenes of so many cen- 
turies >of history, there must be some most desirable and interesting 
scraps of information ? For instance, that the instruction of the 
**book of the law" should have been remembered in such turbulent 
times as the period of the Hebrew judges, the later years of the 
Jewish moAarchy, the captivity at Babylon, is marvellous. That 
the precepts of this same Book should be handed on, generation 
after generation, as the Divine rule of life, is a striking proof that 
Q-od can guard His ownEevelation, as well from the fraud and malice 
of evil men, as from the constant gnawings of the tooth of time. 

The first subject which claims attention in this wide and im- 
portant enquiry is this: the language, or rather languages, in 
which the various books of Holy Scripture were written. There 
is one step further back towards the spring-head of Scripture, 
namely, the origin of language itself ; but as nothing satisfactory 
or condusive can be furnished, even by those who have devoted 
years to the study of the subject, it seems better to keep on safe 
ground, where something more definite can be learnt. The design 
in these pages is to set before the reader hard historic facts, not 
mere theories or speculations. 

"Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost." (2 Peter i. 21.) In those earlier times, what form of speech 
was employed in setting down as received the Divine precepts and 
annals ? So fax as the Old Testament is concerned, there is scarcely 
room for a doubt. The fullest, the most convincing evidence can 
be produced that well nigh all the books, from Genesis to Malachi, 
were written at first in Hebrew. There are some few chapters and 
some few verses evidently in another tongue ; still, these are not 
numerous enough, or of sufficient importance to require particular 
mention. In &at primitive— that earliest of all known forms of 
speech — that tongue which many great scholars suppose was em- 
ployed at the interviews between the Creator and our first parents 
in the Garden of Eden (Genesis ii. iii.) — in that language in 
which the Divine message reached St. Paul on his journey to 
Damascus (Acts xxvi. 14), there is written the revealed will of 
God, which in each succeeding age was received by the Jews as a 
sacred deposit of truth, and, as such, was treasured with the utmost 
reverence and care. 
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The English Churchman is specially concerned in the task of 
searching out every matter of importance touching the Old Testa- 
ment, inasmuch as he is taught that there, in that ancient record, 
as well as in the later Revelation, ** everlasting life i« offered to 
mankind by Christ/' (Article vi.) How pleasant then to know- 
that what he has been taught to regard as a priceless heirloom is 
still extant in the language in which it was written. It seems 
almost a Providential arrangement that this cluster of sacred 
writings should, so to speak, be guarded with equal vigilance by 
two hostile armies, Jew and Christian watch with keenest eye the 
Divine legacy to mankind, in such a manner that it is utterly im- 
possible for the Hebrew original or the English copy to be tampered 
with or mutilated. And again, should the mind be perplexed with 
any minor difficulty, it is soothiug and re-assuring to know that in 
the present day, in the Jewish synagogues in England, children of 
tender age worship Qod in the very syllables of Holy Writ — 
syllables which, when rendered into our own tongue, furnish us 
with noble hymns of praise, and sober forms of prayer. If on no 
other account, yet surely on the Bcore of age, Holy Scripture, in 
its Hebrew dress of two thousand years* antiquity, should com- 
mand from every intelligent reader a deep and unfeigned respect. 

In this earthern, but durable vessel, Moses and iE^a laid up 
their historic facts, David enishrined his noble psalms, Isaiah and 
Malachi stored their warnings, Job and Solomon hoarded their 
experiences and wisdom ; and so well adapted for the purpose has 
the Hebrew language proved itself, that it yields up its treasures 
in generous supply to men of every creed and every country, with- 
out stint or grudging. From the confusion of tongues at Babel 
until the captivity at Babylon, Hebrew was the only known medium 
of intercourse used by the chosen people of God. In their speech, in 



their wiitings, on their coins, the same language was current. But, as 
with any other language, so also with Hebrew — there was a growth, 
an expansion, a constant addition of new words. As discoveries were 
made in agriculture or manufactures, or fresh emergencies arose in 
war or commerce, original terms were found by the Jews to express 
in a concise shape the new addition to their stock of knowledge. 
As might be expected, this natural growth in the language is very 
easily to be la-aced in its various stages of progress. The simple 
narratives of the earlier books, though of immense importance, 
yield presently to the poetry of David and Solomon, and, later on, 
to the sublime and rythmical flow of the prophetical writings of 
Isaiah and EzekLel. One by one, we may take the goodly fellow- 
ship of inspired writers, and observe how each brings into the 
store-house some special words and forms of expression unused by 
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others. The writer deliyered his message in words which he 
understood, and with which he was famiHar. Hence there are 
diversities of style and diction; and yet, after all, there is a visible 
bond of union subsisting between the most conspicuously differing 
books. Humble learners may take courage when they hear that 
the words of the Old Testament are now, as in the time when our 
Blessed Lord was on the earth, read Sabbath after Sabbath, by the 
Jewish Babbis in their well-lored, sacred language. Hebrew, 
ancient and hoary with years— even without the aid of the vowel- 
pointing of our printed copies — ^is used in the public worship of 
the Jews still. Its almost uninterrupted use, to a certain extent, 
for such a length of time well nigh enables one to say of the lan- 
guage, as of its Divine Author, <'Thou art the same; and Thy 
years shaU have no end." (Psalms cii. 27.) 

Coming now, to consider the language in which the several 
books of the New Testament were written, we shall have to 
acknowledge that there is somewhat of an apparent surprise to be 
encounter^. Most of the chief writers of the New Testament 
were Jews, and like their Master, in all probability, used in their 
ordinary discourse the speech current among the people at that 
time — ^Aramaic. And yet there is a imanimoiuB consent of opinion 
that every book of the New Testament was originally written in 
Greek. There was at one time a suspicion that t£e Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew had been composed in Hebrew, but it has faded 
away; even very lately one who once entertained it, having 
publicly abandoned it. It is not hard, however, to give a good 
reason for this adoption of a well-known and widely used form of 
speech instead of a mere provincial dialect, in writing books of 
such vital consequence as the Gospels and Epistles. The writers 
themselves were soon to pass away, their vivid oral teaching was 
presently to cease; their glad tidings, however, were to live on 
perpetually, and thus must be put down in a language intelligible 
to a race of men who were eminent for their powers of colonization, 
and whose members were to be found in almost every part of the 
then known world. "Whereas, very few would have cared to 
understand Aramaic, a world-wide interest would be felt in a 
Gospel or Epistle clothed in a Greek dress. 

It is very singular, however, that in writing these several books 
in Greek, every now and then, the writer makes use of a word 
from another language, without taking the trouble to translate it 
into Greek, sometimes an Aramaic word, sometimes a Hebrew 
word, sometimes a Latin word : as if he would thus say, his work 
was for every nation under heaven, and his truths and doctrines 
for men of every tongue. 

Again, in the Greek used,*there is a certain amount of Hebrew 
colouring, showing that the writers were not able to throw away 
completely their early training and associations, however anxious 
they may have been to render their productions as acceptable as 
possible. Indeed, the difference between the language of the New 
Testament, and what is called pure Greek, is so great, that the 
language of the New Testament has been christened by the name 
of The New Dialect. 
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How soon shall it come to pass that numbers now content to 
regard Hebrew and Qreek as 'Dead Languages,' commence in 
earnest a course of patient study, and try to learn from sources old 
as well as new, the depth of the goodness and mercy of God ? 
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BY WILLIAM B. CLAEK, M.A., EEOTOE OP TATINTOW. 

St. Matt. vii. 20. — " Wherefore ly their fruits ye shall know them,^* 

do not gather, or attempt to gather grapes from 
thorns, neither do they gather figs from thisties. Every 
plant and tree bears fruit according to its own nature ; 
so that the kind, the quality, and the abundance of the 
fruit will determine our judgment of the nature and 
excellence of the tree. 

So it is in things natural; so also is it in things moral and 
spiritual; pnly that the test is more necessary in the invisible 
world than in the visible. You may know the nature of a tree — 
there are those who may even discern something of its excellence — 
without seeing its fruits ; but you can know nothing certainly of 
human character unless you have the means of examining its 
effects in men's actual lives, in the words which they speak, and 
in the actions which they perform, in the principles of their life as 
they are illustrated in their conduct. 

Our Lord's caution was, in the first place, applied to the appear- 
ance of false teachers. But the rule has a stiU wider application, 
which extends to the whole life of man, and not to this one part of 
it alone. The verses which immediately follow the words of the text 
prove that they have, by putting before us the diverse characters 
of those who are mere hearers of the Word on the one hand, and 
those who are both hearers and doers on the other. Our Lord tells 
us that they who hear His words and do them not, are like a man 
who builds his house upon the sand. And the warning as to the 
awful destiny of such comes immediately after the caution which 
we are now considering : < By their fruits ye shall know them.' 

By our fruits we shall know ourselves. Surely this is not the 
least important application of the rule. What manner of men are 
we ? What effect has been produced in us by the Christian privileges 
which we have enjoyed ? We are trees of the Lord's planting, 
planted in the heavenly vineyard of Christ. Yea, doubtless He 
has often come to us, seeking fruit and finding none, and has borne 
with us, and has patiently waited and granted us supplies of His 
grace, that we might show forth the fruit of His work in us. And 
He knows us, and He desires us to know ourselves by our fruits. 

Let us ask very briefly what are those fruits by which men may 
be known, whether they are the children of Gbd, the children of 
this world, or the children of the devil. 
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Unquestionably, they are men's works — not their mere feelings, 
or thoughts, or words. Our Lord does not say that a tree 
is known, as regards its quality at least, by its leaves or its 
blossoms, but by its fruits ; and He warns us against calling Him 
Lord, while we neglect to obey His commands. There is a senti- 
mental religion, which spends its energies in mere thoughts and 
feelings about the things of heaven and the duties, of earth, but 
brings no £ruit of good works to perfection ; and there is a religion 
of the tongue, which is most fruitful in good words, which is very 
indifferent as to good works ; and both of these are in the sight of 
God very worthless. 

That life which alone is well-pleasing to Him is the life which 
abounds in deeds of truth, of righteousness, and of love. You 
will not suppose me to mean that our thoughts and words are 
indifferent ; that it matters nothii^ what we think or say. On the 
contrary, our thoughts and our words are often, deeds in the truest 
sense, and reveal character to ourselves and to others no less truly 
than our actions. But what I do mean, and what the Bible tells 
us often enough, is this, that religious sentiments and religious 
language are unreal and deceptive, unless they are accompanied 
by a religious life. What, then, is the kind of action which we 
believe to be the fruit of the Spirit of Qt)d ? What are the actions 
whit^h may serve to show that we are not without a measure of the 
mind which is in Christ Jesus ? 

1. They are, first of all, acts of truth and rtghteousnesB. The 
man who does not consciously and resolutely endeavour to do that 
which his conscience tells him to be right, has not the slightest 
pretension to be a Christian. I do not place these acts first, as 
though they were the first developed in tiie Christian life. I put 
them first because they belong to every form of religion, the lowest 
as well as the highest. One man may have a much higher and 
purer light to guide him than another ; but with all men the least 
that can be required is that they follow the light which they 
possess, if not with absolute constancy and uniformity, yet with 
constantly-renewed resolutions and endeavours. 

2. Then, again, th^e must be acts of penitence and humility^ at 
the thought of past sin and present weakness and unworthiness. 
A mere heathen may strive as earnestly as the best Christian does 
to obey his conscience ; but a heathen will hardly experience that 
godly sorrow which worketh repentance, which is aroused in the 
hearts of men by the Cross of Christ. And we must not fail to 
examine ourselves and to judge ourselves by a reference to this 
principle. What do we know of penitential sorrow? What 
do we know of that broken and contrite heart which God wiU not 
despise ? What are our thoughts of ourselves as we stand in 
spirit before the throne of our Father in heaven? Is it in a 
spirit of self-satisfaction that we look back upon the Past, or 
carefully scrutinise our inner life ? Or ii it in the spirit of that 
holy man who, although the most laborious of all the apostles of 
Christ, could yet say :&at Christ Jesus came into the wodd to save 
sinners, of whom he was the chief, and that he was less than the 
least of all saints ? I would not forget that the depth and intensity 
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of such feeling may often depend upon peculiarity of tempera- 
ment ; but we must also remember that it is only the humble and 
the penitent, the poor in spirit, the mourners, and the meek, that 
our Lord will acknowledge as His own. 

3. Then, again, our Lord expects the fruits of kve and charity in 
His disciples. We must not only do justly, but we must love mercy, 
and walk humbly with our God. There is a certain cold, hard, 
worldly kind of justice, which is very unlike the righteousness of the 
kingdom of heaven. There is a certain way of teaching and obeying 
the golden rule which our Lord would not recognise as His own. 
Compare the words of some men who think themselves very good 
Christians witlx the language of Christ, and you will see the wide 
difference between them. Hear the man who says, * I keep the 
commandments ; I do to other men as much as I expect other men 
to do to me ; I ask no more than this, and I will do no less.' 
Compare this with the words of Jesus — ' A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another;' or with the language of St. Paul — 'Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up ... . beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.' A spirit of justice, 
so called, which is ignorant of this spirit of charity, is not one of 
the fruits of Christ. 

4 . Then these fruits are fruits of love to Gody as well as to man, 
and their realiiy is shown in the life of oomtuunion with Q-od, and 
of devotion to His service. We are here touching again upon 
what may be called more peculiarly the religious life ; and I would 
earnestly remind you that these two spheres of our life may usefully 
correct and verify each other. Our love to God may properlyT)e 
tested by our love to man. The true fountain of our love to man 
may be ascertained by examining the nature of our love to God. 
For there may be a kind of human benevolence and charity, which 
is the result of natural amiability and a good education, and which 
has not for its companion and support a true love of our Father in 
heaven. Now, surely, wherever this love of God exists there will be 
a true love of the Word of God, of the worship of God, and of the 
ordinances of the Church. If we love a human being, we like to 
be where he is, we like to hear him speak, and to hold communion 
with him. And so it must be if we love God ; if we are, in the 
true sense of the word, religious men and women, i 

Let us ask how it is with us in this respect. Do we care for God's 
Word and worship ? Do we pray in private ? Are we reg^ular and 
devout in public prayer ? There are some persons whose love for 
God must be of the coldest, if we are to judge by their love of His 
house. Do you think that a man can be thought to be a religious 
man, who is qidte satisfied that he has performed his religious duties 
if he comes to church once in a week, and, perhaps, is not very much 
distressed if he occasionally misses that one poor Ixibute of homage 
to his God ? I am not now speaking of persons who are sick or in 
feeble health, but of persons who are strong and healthy. I can 
hardly bring myself to believe that such persons can be regarded 
as religious men and women, even according to the most charitable 
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construction of their conduct. Then there are many who are fairly 
regular in their attendance at the house of prayer, who never come 
to the Lord's Table. Such persons, however estimable they may be 
in many respects, cannot be regarded as Christians. I am quite 
aware of the excuses which are urged for them and by them. 
Such excuses only prove more completely the truth pi my assertion. 
They are kept back by some secret sin, or by worldliness, or by 
self-will. Is their case improved by such an apology ? It seems 
to me to be made worse. Our Lord does not find in us the fruits 
of obedience to His will if He finds us disobeying His plainest 
command — neglecting this duly, revising this privilege. 

I should have liked to mention other evidences of a true conse- 
cration of the heart to God, such as frequent and earnest private 
prayer, meditation on sacred subjects, willingness and liberality 
in helping forward the work of Christ in the w;orld, and I must 
ask you to remember these things in the work of self-examination ; 
but I- will here only add one caution to those who apply the 
principle of the text to themselves and others. I would say to 
them, * Be as severe as you please in applying this test to your- 
selves, and as charitable as possible in- applying it to others; and 
more especially let us remember that the presence of faults, and 
evpn of conispicuous faults in others; will not prove that they are 
unfruitful trees, nor will the absence of such faults in ourselves 
prove that we are fruitful ; there is nothing which men are more 
prone to do, than to fasten upon special faults which they discern 
in others, and to congratulate themselves that they are free irqm 
them, and so dash to the very illogical conclusion that others are 
irreligious men, and they are reSgious. Nothing can be more 
fallacious. A tree which bears only, or chiefly, evil fruits, must 
be an evil tree ; but one which is laden with rich and beautiful 
fruit, and here and there has bad fruit, is a good tree, the ex- 
ceptions notwithstanding. But it is equally clear that the tree 
which, indeed, is free from bad fruit, but is also without any good 
fruit upon it, is a bad and worthless tree, a cumberer of the ground, 
fit only to be cut down and cast into the fire. 

It is well that men should strive after a life of perfect innocence ; 
but we must beware of judging harshly the faults of others, while 
we overlook their virtues and graces, and we must not too readily 
conclude that the absence of glaring faults in ourselves will be 
accepted by our Lord as signs of true fellowship with Him. We 
may require of others, especially of those who either profess to 
teach us or who seek our fellowship or our friendship, tkat they 
be not destitute of the fruits of the Spirit of Gk)d ; but we shall, if 
we are true to our Lord and to our own souls,* exercise a far more 
jealous scrutiny over ourselves, and labour and pray that our 
' love may abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all 
judgment ; that we may approve things that are excellent ; that 
we may be sincere and without ofiPence till the day of Christ, being 
filled with the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ, 
unto the glory and praise of God.' 
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But, thougli Smith spoke no more of the excellence of his lad, 
though Johnnie was no more seen in the choir at church, and no 
longer held up his head as a model boy, and a favourite of 
Mr. Percy's, he did not turn out badly. Indeed, it was the very 
best thing for him when he was found out, for Smith's kindness 
was the means, in God's mercy, of making him truly sorry for his 
dishonesty, and he resolved to show his gratitude and win back his 
master's confidence. He did not know what his dishonesty had cost 
him ; for Golding no longer thought, as he had lately often done, of 
the future day when he might, perhaps, tell Johnnie the story, or 
part of the story, and enjoy the boy's wonder and delight at the 
good luck in store for him. He would not claim a son who had 
been found out in thieving, and so as time passed he left off 
noticing or thinking of the lad, or young man as he was now, and 
indeed he was so wrapped up in his business that he had small 
time or thought for anything else. 

One day, when he went into Smith's shop for a paper, he was 
surprised to find another young man, who came forward to serve 
him. "Where is Blake?" he asked. 

"Blake? he's been ill this fortnight, Mr. Smith said, this 
morning, that there was little hope of his living out the day." 

"What is it?" 

" Some kind of fever ; I don't rightly know what." 

As Golding walked down the sunny road, he felt cold and sick. 
To feel that what had been lying within his grasp for years, so that 
he had but to close his hand and it was his, was out of his reach 
for ever, came like a blow to him. Though from the first he had 
never even breathed to himseK any regular plan for claiming his 
son, and for the last two years had scouted every thought of such a 
plan, and had thought himself lucky in being free from a thieving 
boy — ^yet now, when it was too late, it seemed the dearest hope of 
his life ; and business, money, respect, were nothing in his thoughts 
compared to *his boy,' as he now, for the first time, called him. 
Of late he had not noticed when Johnnie's tall figure passed the 
window ; but now the day seemed darker and the street emptier, 
without him. When Mrs. Wilmot came in, to get his tea, he should 
hear.^ How was it the old gossip had never told him ? 

But tea-time seemed as if it would never come, and, unable to 
wait any longer, he left his errand-boy in charge of the shop, and 
set off for the narrow lane, not far off, where Mrs. Wilmot lived. 
It was a hot afternoon, and everything was very still, as Golding 
went on his way. As he came to the narrow entrance of the lane, 
he met some one coming out q^uickly — a tall young man, who 
nearly ran against him, as they met. It was Jack Stone, and he 
drew his sleeve quickly across his eyes, and said " Good day," in 
a choked tone, and then hurried on. " They were jEciends," Gt>lding 
said to himself, with a pang at his heart. This is the cottage, the 
bedroom window is open, and the blind moved softly by the 
slight breeze ; the door is partly open, and in the little tidy 
kitchen, Golding can see the old woman sitting with her Bible open 
before her, but she is not reading, for her spectacles are dim and 
her eyes too. Golding stood looMng in, taking in all the scene and 
listening to the clock ticking on so steadily, as if Time were not so 
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soon over and Eternity bq near. Such a liusli in the house, the 
clock seemed saying "Toq'late, too late!" to his troubled mind. 
But the next moment Mrs. Wilmot saw him, .and got up, and put 
her finger to her lips, and glanced towards the stairs leading up. to 
the bedroom* The blood rushed back to Golding's heart, and sang 
and throbbed in his head ; the hush, as of death, was gone, and the 
tone of the old clock ' sounded differently, it was saying *'Not yet, 
not yet ! '* 

"He is asleep," Mrs. Wilmot said, in a whisper, "and doctor 
says, please God, he'll wake up better. I'm sure I never thought 
as he'd see another day,. but God knows best. Would you like to 
see him?" she asked, doubtfully, 

"No, no," Golding said, quickly; "I'm glad he's better, and 
I hope he'll come round all right," and he went off. He was afraid 
of betraying himself in the sudden relief, of saying something rash 
and imprudent that he might regret afterwards. People grow so 
prudent and far-seeing in old age. He would certainly claim his 
son, oh yes, he would, and tell him all, some day ; but he would 
do it calmly, not in a hurry, not in, excitement ; not yet, not yet. 

Johnnie got well, slowly ; but still, Golding said to himself, " Not 
yet;" he regained his strength' and went back to his work, and 
was again constantly in Gelding's sight, but still, " Not yet," and 
the old clock went steadily on, and. the days, and weeks, and months 
passed. The old clock marked at last the dying moment of its old 
mistress, and old Mrs. Wilmot went to her rest, and Johnnie 
lost a kind firiend and had to seek new lodgings ; and Golding had 
to find some one else to do for him, and got a new woman who did 
not understand his ways, and put him about sadly. " But there ! 
he's getting old and fidgety," he overheard her say to a neighbour. 
Was he getting old ? Sixty- two next birthday ; not so old as many 
a one round ; not what one would call an old man, but he was not 
as strong as he used to be, he got easily tired and done up. Ah, 
dear I an old man ! 

Then he got a cold in the winter and had a bad cough ; it hung 
about him and he could not get rid of it or pick up his strength, 
and when he lay by for a week or two, the man in charge of the 
shop mismanaged everything, and it was aU in such a muddle when 
he looked into things, fliat it made him ill again setting them right, 
" Ah," Smith said, " if you'd such a lad as Johnnie now, you might 
lie by and spare yourself a bit, like I do, for we're not so young,* 
Golding, as wo were, neither of us." 

As the spring caine on and he only felt more weak and unequal 
to his work, his mind became gradually made up, and he let 
himself dwell on all the pleasure and comforts of having a son, and 
such an one as Johnnie, to be his right hand. He should no longer 
be a lonely man with no one but himself to care for. He would 
make it a pleasant home for Johnnie, and he would not mind then 
sitting by as an old man, if his place was so well filled. 
• One evening he was down in the Low Meadows, and as he stood 
"Where his poor wife died, his mind was finally made up, and he re- 
solved to seek out Johnnie and tell him the whole truth, and ask his 
forgiveness and pity, and with this resolution he set off homewards,' 
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Occupied witli lis thouglits, Golding turned lis steps towards 
Ills own home wliich was so soon to be brightened by ^e light of 
affection and comfort, and which in his mind grew even brighter 
and pleasanter than the old home long ago. Surely the blessings 
to come would repay him for all the sadness of those twenty long 
years of loneliness and labour. So absorbed was he by these 
dreams of his that he did not notice the signs of excitement 
in the people who hurried past him, nor heed what they called 
out to one another, till he found himself in a crowd of people, all 
moving in one direction, and was being urged along in the direc- 
tion of one of the narrow lanes of Hilton, from whence a thick 
column of smoke going up towards the peaceful evening sky, 
witnessed the truth of the people's cry — ** Fire ! Fire ! " which 
now broke upon his ears. As soon as an opportunity offered, he 
drew himself away from the crowd and stood in a doorway watch- 
ing the scene. 

Even in quiet Hilton a crowd soon gathers, and the little lane 
was already thronged with gazers. It was one of the older houses 
of the town, which might once have seen better days, built of stone, 
with large mullioned windows and heavy stone copings. It had 
taken fire in the lower story during the absence of its inmates, and 
till the engines arrived, it seemed hopeless saving any of the furni- 
ture and goods within, and the crowd were only trying to prevent 
the flames spreading by throwing water on the thatch and iiles that 
stood dangerously near. Foremost among the helpers Golding 
saw Jack Stone with a ready hand wherever it was most wanted, 
and a kind word to the terrified neighbours who came out of their 
houses carrying children and goods, for they could not teU which 
way the flames might spread that were gaining ground, so fast in 
the old house. The engines were long in coming, the keys of the 
engine-house could not be found, the man who knew about it was 
away and without anyone to guide their efforts, the confusion and 
alarm were great. Qolding, as he stood watching the scene, told 
himself that, if he had been a younger man, he would not have 
stood there idle, but have been in the front of it all, where Jack 
Stone stood; but he could not help feeling glad that his boy 
Johnnie was not there to be in danger. Luckily there was no wind 
to spread the flames, but the smoke poured up straight to the sky, 
where, one by one, the stars were coming out. The flames were 
showing plainly in the lower rooms, and from more than one of the 
upper ones the smoke was bursting, and the hot glass was cracking 
and falling down, when suddenly a thrill seemed to run through 
the crowd — a thrill of horror and fear — and Golding heard a man 
telling, of a lad coming in from work tired and worn-out, and 
throwing himself on his bed, and being left there asleep by the 
other inmates of the house, when they locked the door and went 
out, and this was the house, and up there was the window which the 
flames had not yet reached, where the lad lay, stifled already, may 
be, in his sleep, or still to wake up to the horror of such a death, 
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The ezciteinent of the crowd was intense. << What would thej 
do ? '' Golding wondered, as he saw a duster of men talking 
eagerly, and a long ladder being brought out. One of the men was 
Jack Stone, and he seemed wild with eagerness and anxiety, and 
again Golding thanked Oo'd that Johnnie was not there ; when 
suddenly the name, that was in his thoughts and that had been 
dwelling in his mind so much of late, was taken up and repeated 
from mouth to mouth in the crowd, ^' Johnnie Blake, Johnnie Blake,*' 
and then it flashed across his terror-stricken brain that it was his 
boy, the son he had neglected so long but had hoped so soon to 
claim, who lay there in the very arms of death. 

How much agony can be condensed into a moment ! Surely, in 
the moment when he stretched out his hands towards the flames 
with a helpless, hopeless cry and then staggered back, sick and 
faint with horror, against the wall behind, a Sfetime of remorse and 
pain was endured. But it was but for a moment — the next, how 
he made his way through the pushing, driving crowd, he could not 
tell and did not notice, but he was there in the front by the side 
of the group of men who still stood in eager discussion, and he 
had got his hand on Jack Stone's arm and was crying out, above 
the roar of the flames and people, in a shrill voice ti^at sounded 
strangely in his own ears, '* Oh ! save him, save him. You won't 
let hiim die there, like a rat in a hole. 

At first they hardly heeded the feeble old man's words, but he 
still kept his grasp on Jack's strong young arm and urged him to 
help, till one of the men turned to him, and, not knowing 
or recognising him in his excitement, said, ** What be you after, 
old man, urging the lad to his death, for death 'twould be to go in 
yonder now." 

" And you'll let him die ?" shrieked (Jolding, wringing his hands 
together ; " die in his sleep ? Oh, Jack Stone, you and he were 
always such Mends. He wouldn't have done so by you." 

Jack's hand grasped the ladder gnd he made a step forward but 
stopped. He was no coward, and he loved Johnnie as David loved 
Jonathan, but life is sweet, and fire is an awful death. 

'Td go myself," another man said, ''but there's my wife and 
little ones." 

*' Ay I but he's got no one as cares. Cowards 1 I'm an old man 
but I'll go myself." He made a push forward, but was roughly 
pulled back, and Jack Stone, shaking off the kindly hands that 
held him back, had already his foot on the ladder. 

''Eight enough," he cried; "there's none as cares for Jack 
Stone. Here goes ! " 

It has taken long to teU this, but it was but a few minutes 
between the time that Golding stood watching the fire without a 
thought of danger to him or his, and that Jack went up the ladder 
into the burning house. The ladder could not be placed straight 
under the window, which stiU stood dark and free from fire, the 
only one now in all the house &om which neither flame nor smoke 
streamed. The flames were bursting out below it, and would have 
caught the ladder in a moment, if it had been put there, so it was 
set against a corner of the old house, where a solid buttress gave it 
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support, and Jack had to walk a few yards along the coping at the 
top of the house before he reached the window in the roof, to 
which aU eyes were turned. As he made his way along quickly 
and firmly, with his form showing out black and clear against the 
lurid smoke, a breathless silence settled down upon the crowd, and 
when the window was reached, and he dashed in the glass and dis- 
appeared into the room, in spite of the rocuring and crackling of 
the flames, the silence was so intense, that Qolding thought the 
beating of his heart must be heard by all. 

There were prayers going up from many a heart in the crowd in 
this moment, hearts feeling their own utter helplessness, and cry- 
ing to the great God who holds the elements in His hand to save 
those two lives which were in such deadly jeopardy. . How long 
was it ? How the flames gained ground, leaping and stretching 
like living, hungry creatures greedy for the strong young prey in 
their clutches. Golding had sunk on his knees, and hid his face 
in his hands. A noise in the crowd roused him, a gasping sound, 
half sob, half shout. There was a movement within the dark 
window. He is coming back ! They are coming 1 

Yes! it is true; two forms are seen coming, and none too 
soon, for the smoke bursts out with them through the window. 
That is Johnnie Blake first, he seems half stupifled, and Jack^ 
as he comes behind, has to hold him up and guide him along 
the dangerous path. Jack's shirt is torn, and his arm blackened 
with smoke, and his hair singed, but the crowd can see the bright, 
bold look on his face, and can hear him encouraging Johnnie 
with his cheery voice. Eager hands are ready with the ladder, 
eager eyes are following every step, eager voices, breaking the 
dreadful silence, are cheering them on, eager hearts are beating 
and throbbing with hope for the rescued and rescuer. The 
ladder is reached. The sudden and terrible awakening from 
his sleep, the flames and smoke, the noise and the crowd, seem 
quite to have stupified Johnnie Blake, and he scarcely notices the 
kindly hands that help him down, or the old man who clasps his 
hands, and, with tears running down his cheeks, sobs out his 
thankfulness for his wonderful escape. For a second he stands 
stupified, and then, tearing his hands from Golding's grasp, he 
turns round to his rescuer — turns, but where is he ? The ladder 
still stands there, but where Jack Stone stood a minute ago, there 
is an awful chasm where part of the roof has fallen in, and the 
flames and smoke are rushing up in wild triumph over their terrible 
victory. One saved, one lost. Lost, did I say ? No, surely. Jack 
Stone is safe from all dangers of this troublesome world, though 
he reached the shelter by a fiery and terrible path. 

The engines are coming at last, but for what good ? there are 
women screaming and wringing their hands, and strong men pale 
.and trembling. They can do nothing to save the bold-faced lad 
who, five minutes ago, was so full of life and strength, and now— 
they shudder as they think of the poor, charred thing that was 
once Jack Stone, with his bonny face and sturdy frame. Johnnie 
Blake, rushing forward, would have thrown himself into the fire 
after his friend, had there not been many to hold him back, and 
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then tlie terror was too much, and he fell senseless and was carried 
out of tho crowd. 

** No one as cares for Jack Stone 1 " 

There was scarcely a mother in Hilton who did not sigh for 

many a day, for motherless Jack Stone; and many a strong 

man passed a rough hand across dimmed eyes, and spoke with a 

husky voice, as he told of the heroic death of the Workhouse lad 

who died to save his friend. 

« « « « « 

An houir afterwards the flames had sunk down, leaving the 
walls of the house, where the fire had been, standing up black and 
gaunt, like mourners over the destruction, the red glow was dying 
out of the sky, the crowd was dispersing to their beds, and 
only a small group remained watching the engines which were still 
at work. There was no further fear of the fire spreading, and 
nothing more to be done till the ruins cooled, and they could dig 
for all that remained on earth of poor Jack Stone. The other poor 
inmates of the house had found shelter with the neighbours, who 
were aH ready and anxious to take them in, only Johnnie Blake 
sat watching the ruins, with Golding standing beside him, afraid to 
break by speaking tlie despairing gloom in which he seemed sunk. 
At last Golding touched his shoulder and said, " Come, lad, 'tis 
no use staying ; we'd best go home." 

" Home ? " was the answer. " What home ? " 

" Well, anyhow come homo with me and have a bit of food and 
rest ; Pm sure you must need it." 

''I don't know what cause you've got to be so kind," Johnnie 
said, rising wearily ; and, unwillingly turning from the smoking 
ruins, he followed Golding through the streets, where the usual 
midnight quiet was fast settling down. His heart was very sore, 
poor lad, very sore and aching. His life thiat had been so hardly 
saved, seemed scarcely worth the keeping, since it had cost «mother 
Hfe so much more worthy than his. Jack was such a' good 
fellow, so kind-hearted and ready to help, everyone liked him, he 
made friends everywhere. He was always jolly and merry, and 
yet he never talked bad like other chaps. He was a good lad 
too, though he didn't set up and preach and think himself a sight 
bettor than other folk. Well, maybe he were the fittest of the 
two to go. Such were Johnnie's thoughts, and then he resolved to 
try to be a better fellow himself, and then, maybe, as the Parson 
said, he'd meet Jack Stone again some day, and then in his heart 
he thanked God for his safety, and asked for help to ba a better man 
in his life to come. He could not put.it all into fine words ; but 
one honest feeling is worth a hundred fine words, and he really 
mecmt what he prayed. 

Golding was tired and worn out ; he was very much shocked and 
sorry for Stone's death ; but, through all, there was the pleasant 
feeling of having his son by his side -and bringing him home. 
When they reached home, he lighted the fire and set on the kettle, 
and made Johnnie sit down in his own arm-chair, and, getting food 
and hot tea, he waited on Johnnie, pressing him to eat and taking 
care of him, almost as a mother might have done, in spite of his 
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own weariness. It was such a pleasure to him, sitting there with 
his boy, and thinking how they would never be parted again, no 
more lonely days and nights, a young step, a young voice in the 
silent house ; and Johnnie should be always happy, no wi^ nor 
whim unsatisfied, his own life should be altogether devoted to 
making amends to him, and when death parted them, a son's love 
would smooth his dying pillow, and a son's hand dose his eyes. 
Johnnie, meantime, sat wrapped in his own thoughts, not noticing the 
old man's kindness or thinking of anything except poor dead Jack. 
But at last he was roused by Golding saying, << Gome up and go to 
bed, Johnnie, some sleep wiU do you good, and I've a deal to say to* 
morrow." 

" Sleep ? " he answered, getting up ; " not I. I don't think I 
shall ever sleep again after waking like that. I'll go down and 
see if the fire is out yet." 

'' Stop a bit," Golding said, seized with a sudden impulse to tell 
out his secret ; " I've something to tell you first." 

Blake sank into his chair again, wondering what the old man 
could have to say, and why he had chosen this time of all others, 
when his thoughts were fixed on one object. 

'< It's more than twenty years ago," the old man began, and 
Johnnie wondered again what this could have to do with him ; '^ I 
had a wife then, and a baby — a boy, christened John up at St. 
Peter's yonder" — ^he spoke slowly, stopping every now and then, 
and looking into Johnnie's face. '^ My wife was false to me — 
broke my heart — ^left me — and took the child. In two years she 
came back, poor and ragged and ill ; but I had sworn to have done 
with her, and everyone, thought her dead — and I — ^weU, she went 
away, and the next morning they found her dead in the Low 
Meadows." 

Johnnie's fSetce had altered now ; he got up and standing, leaning 
on the table opposite Golding, looked at him with a pale face and 
closely set teeth, "Don't be hard on me, Johnnie — don't — I've 
repented bitterly since— I have suffered so ; it's made an old man 
of me." 

** Well ?" Johnnie spoke between his clenched teeth. 

" They buried my wife and took my child to the Workhouse." 

** You let your wife die at your door ? and let your boy grow up 
a pauper ? Maybe you don't know what a Wor^ouse is ? " 

His voice was hard and cold, and Golding stretched out his hands 
as if he had been struck. << Oh, lad, don't speak so ! I'm an old 
man, don't be hard on me ! I'll make it idl up to you ; don't be 
hard on your poor old father." 

There was a moment's pause, and then Johnnie Blake spoke, 
slowly and steadily, " You've made a mistake. My mother was a 
Hilton girl, who died, when I was bom, in the workhouse. Jack 
Stone, poor chap, he as died to-day, is your son, and may Gt>d 
forgive you "; and he turned and le^ him in his desolate house. 
Surely God's ways are not our ways, and He knows best. 

In the morning Golding was found senseless, and for a long time 
he lay imconscious, for the hand of God was heavy upon him. In 
his wandering he kept repeating those most bitter words, '^ Too 
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late. Too late," till they stopped the great eight days clock on the 
landing, whose ticking seemed speaking to the sick man. Little by 
little lus faculties came back, and he was spared time to bless the 
Hand that had smitten him. In those days he told Mr. Percy his sad 
story with deep sorrow and repentance, and found much comfort. 

In little St. Peter's on the Hill there is a small tablet on the 
wall, put up by Miles and by those (and they were not few) who 
were proud of the brave deed of the poor workhouse boy :— 
To the Memory 

of 

John Stone, 

Who lost his life in rescuing a man from 

a burning house. 

** Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 

. his life for his friend." 

Too late for Qolding to find his son on earth, not too late by 
penitence and God's grace to meet him in heaven. He is an old man 
now ; but the old clock still speaks to him, " Not yet, not yet." 



Cfje Hanli o' ti)e Heal. 

Tm wearing awa*, Jean, Our honnie haim's there, Jean ; 

Like snaw when it is thaw, Jean ; She was haith sweet and fair, Jean ; 

The day is aye fair, Jean, She was ow're gude to spare, Jean ; 

In the land o' the leaL Frae the land o' the leal. 

There's nae sorrow there, Jean, Then dry that tearfu* e'e, Jean ; 

There's neither caold nor care, Jean ; Hy soul langs to he free, Jean ; 

The day is aye fidr, Jean, And angels wait on me, Jean, 
In the land o' the leal. To the land o' the leaL 

Ye were aye leal and true, Jean ; Now fare ye well, my ain Jean ; 

Your task's ended now, Jean, This warld's care is Tain, Jean ; 

And I'll welcome you, Jean, We'll meet, and aye he fair, Jean, 

To the land o' the leaL In the land o' the leoL 
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f^eartg ]©itttj5 to Hag ®«ifcer» of tije ©ijurcl). 

BY OSOBGB YSNABLES, 8.O.L., YICAB OF ST. MATTHEW'S, IiEIOESTEB. 
PABISH CLEEK, VERGEB, BEADLB.. 

|nE principal difficulty in offering a few liearfy hints to 
the important officers named above, arises from the 
varied duties which are assigned to those functionaries 
in various parishes. The parish derk of an old-estab- 
lished parish with its musty, ancient, yet, withal, 
interesting registers, records, and other muniments, holds a very 
different office from the clerk of a newly-formed parish. In some 
parishes, indeed, the clerk and the sexton retain their office as a 
freehold, and are removable only by a process similar to that which 
is necessary in the deposition of the incumbent of a benefice. The 
office of a parish clerk has fallen into disrepute by reason of the 
irreligion, avarice and ignorance, which, in past times, too often 
were seen in those who held it, even as the name of ' Beadledom ' 
has attained a notorious signification, just because in former days 
the office appertaining thereto was usually made over to the least 
fitting man of the parish, who exercised it with vulgar pomposity 
and petty tyranny over poor folk and naughty boys. 

Our hmts, however, shaU be hearty: hearty in their nature, and 
heartily offered. It is of no use to find fault with everything 
because it is ancient, and many great benefits to the Ohurch may 
be sectired through clerks, vergers, and beadles doing their duty 
with hectrt, and so with loving energy. As to the clerk, then, of 
the ancient parish church, I cannot refrain from repeating a sug- 
gestion which I made many years ago, that where, as is the case in 
many parishes, a considerable income is derived by the clerk from 
fees, it would be well that the office should be filled by a clerk in 
holy orders, perhaps a permanent deacon or a seven years* deacon, 
whose income from fees might amount to a goodly sum, and whose 
spare time, which would not be small, would be devoted to 
ministerial work. I have seen many instances* where this hint 
could be adopted, or where, at the least, the services of an active 
lay agent might be secured from this source without further 
emolument. Although the " Amen-Clerk ** is often spoken of with 
contempt, it has been my privilege to be acquainted with some 
thoroughly good men amongst parish clerks, whose memory I must 
always hold high in my estimation. What a contrast, however, do 
such men afford to the irreverent, careless, ungodly clerk, and such 
there have been ! I have known clerks whose evil behaviour has 
driven people from church, clerks whose irreverence has tended to 
destroy every feeling of religion, clerks whose callous ponduc^ 
at the burial of the dead has added to the griefs which Christian 
tenderness would have mitigated, and clerks whose simple object 
appeared to be to clutch the legal fee, or, if possible, a little 
more! 

And this has been true also sometimes with vergers, or apparitors, 
or beadles. I once knew a man who united all three of these offices 
in himself, and whose behaviour was such as to cause many people 
to vow they would never enter the Ohuroh again ! They had been 
thrust out of sittings which others (alas ! for the appropriation 
system) claimed to possess even after the commencement of divine 
10 
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service ; others/ when asking for sittings, had been repulsed with 
rudeness and told to get a sitting where they could ; until this 
religious oflicer (for a religious officer every clerk, apparitor, 
beadle, and verger is, by profession), had actually caused many of 
the parishioners to forsake the assembling of themselves together 
in their proper Church ! Even Ihis very year have I heard of one 
important parish in which the unfeeling and irreverent conduct of 
the verger (for in this case there is no clerk), has actually caused 
women who came to offer thanks to God, to return home 
* unehurched,' and has also driven away many who brought chil- 
dren for baptism ; and all these gross hindrances have arisen out 
of a petulant, evil disposition and hasty temper. These things are 
saddening. They show the great value and importance of clerks 
and vergers and beadles being full of true heartiness in the dis- 
charge of their duties. If a laxik in their work has done so much 
harm, it is certain that pious devotedness in their duties would 
effect much good. 

We aU know that an imfaithful rector, or vicar, or curate, does 
great injury to religion; and in the same way, even if less in 
degree, the carelessness of any man engaged in religious duties 
must do sad mischief. Men whose official duties are of a religions 
character need to be vely careful of their behaviour. Impropriety, 
or any inconsistency, is bad enough in anyone, but when seen 
in any of the servants of the Sanctuary, they do incredible mischief. 
In order, then, to secure heartiness amongst clerks, vergers, and 
beadles (and the remarks would almost equally apply to any other 
religious official), I say, attend to the following hints: — ^I. Be sure 
that you are a religious man, a real Christian Churchman, yourself, 
in your heart and in your daily life. ** Be ye clean, that bear thif 
vessels of the Lord,^' has its meaning for you as well as for the 
ministers of the Gospel now. Nothing hardens a man more than 
the having to do with sacred things, if he live not himself as 
a man who knows that he is consecrated in body, soul, and spirit, 
to the service of his God. 

II. Enter into the spirit and meaning of all you have to do. Do 
nothing as an act which you are bound to do because you are paid 
to do it. Of course " the labourer is worthy of his hire," but that 
is not a reason for a slavish, unmeaning way of doing your work. 
Your behavioxu: may set a good example to the congregation. If 
clerks are not reverent at baptisms, or churchings, or marriages, or 
other services, who can woiwie.r. that the people, seeing the officers 
of the Church are irreverent, are tempted to regard the whole affair 
as a sham? If beadlep^'and ve/gers ^how no desire to promote devo- 
tion, who c^n be.{|,stonished when the young and thoughtless mis^t 
behave in church? Whatever, then, you have to do in or about 
the church, consider the meaning of it, the intention of it, and 
then devoutly carry it out accordingly. 

HI. Cultivate a habit of reverence about sacred places and sacred 
things. If a clerk has to somewhat lead the devotions of the people 
(ew, probably, in some country places, is still needful), let him do so 
with earnestness of heart and with the deepest reverence. Does a 
baptism demand his services at the Font ? he will see that every- 
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thing is quietly and decently made ready according to the rnbrics, 
that kneeiers are provided for the sponsors to kneel, and that 
they are supplied with Prayer-books, if (alas!) they have not 
brought their own with them* And so with everytlung else in 
connection with his duty; piety and reverence, and a little common 
sense, will make every clerk a real means of doing good in a 
church. And surely ho one can think lightly of his office of verger 
or beadle who recollects the glorious expression of the Psalmist, 
when he said '^ Ihad rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my 
Gt>d, than to dwell in the tents of uugodliness;" because, whatever 
be the exact meaning of those words, they certainly intimate that 
even to sit on but the threshold of the temple of God is better than 
the greatest honours and comforts afforded by unholy abundance. 
Now, vergers and beadles often have their tempers tried by unruly 
boys ; but let vergers and beadles recoUect that everyone who does 
his duty is often much tried in his temper. Let not the only object 
be to get rid of- the unruly boy, but rather to win him, and to cure 
his unruliness ; and this may clerk, or verger, or sexton do, if only 
he love his fellow creature as Jesus Christ loved us all, and clerks, 
vergers, and sextons are every one of them officers belonging to 
that Church which Jesus Christ purchased with His blood, and is 
enlarging by His grace. 

lY. Therefore do I say, with all poadble good feeling and 
affection, to every clerk, verger, and sexton of the Anglican 
Church, in whatever part of the world he may be, do not allow 
yourself to think lightly of your office; it is a sacred office, 
for it is dosely connected with the Church of Christ; it is a 
blessed office, for it is one in which you can promote reverence, 
and this is something in these days of infidelity and irreverence ; 
it is an office closely connected with the worship of God, and with 
the salvation of souls. Every duty which a clerk, a verger, or 
a beadle has to do in his official capacity arises, in one way or 
another, out of the work of Christ Jesus in His love for sinners. 
But for Christ, there would not have been a Church or worship. 
Your offices arise entirely out of His work, and therefore let them 
be discharged in the fuU feeling of their being religious in their 
origin and religious in their object. When you do this, we shall 
have, what indeed exists in many places, but is greatly needed in 
not a few churches still, viz., <' heartiness in the performance of 
their duties amongst clerks, vergers, and beadles." 



|EOEGB PEABODT was bom in the City of Danvers, 

Massachusetts, on the 18th of February, 1795. He 

began business at the age of eleven, when he became 

clerk in a grocery store at Danvers. Four years later, 

the lad, proving to be a smart young fellow, with an 

ambition beyond * groceries,' went to live with his uncle at Genge 

Town. The war with Ghreat Britain was at that time going on, for 

it was the year 1812, and his uuqIq ^as ^ yQlunteer solder, and 
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speedily became a general. Oeorge served under hinii and was 
engaged at Fort Warborton. At the dose of the war he returned 
to business, and became a merchant in the city of Baltimore. He 
succeeded so well, Hiat with the generosity which distinguished 
him through life, he charged himself with the maintenance and 
education of his father's family. 

He first visited this country in 1837, and settled in London in 
1843 as a merchant and money broker. His prosperity was great, 
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but buBiness wa43 not his only thought, for like the patriarch Jacob, 
at the outset of his career he vowed a vow unto the Lord. — **If 
God spares my life, and prospers me in my business, then the 
property of which I may become possessed I will devote to His 
glory — in seeking the good of my fellow men wherever their claims 
may seem most to rest upon me." 

This vow he faithfully and nobly kept, and, unlike those who 
wait for their death to distribute the riches they can no longer 
enjoy, Mr. Peabody benefited others during his life-time with a 
marvellous munificence. Not to mention all the great and noble 
things that he did, it may be stated that in 1851 he revisited his 
native city of Danvers, in America, and founded there, at a cost of 
£30,000, an educational institution and library. In 1857 he built 
and endowed at Baltimore a similar institution, which cost him 
£100,000.. Magnificent, however, as were these acts, they were 
quite eclipsed by what he afterwards did for the London Poor. 
On retiring from business in 1862, he presented the City of London 
with £150,000, to be expended in the erection of comfortable 
lodging houses for the working classes. Li 1866 he gave again 
£150,000 for the same purpose. In the letter bestowing the 
former sum, Mr. Peabody wrote, **It is now twenty-five years 
since I commenced my residence and business in London as a 
stranger ; but I did not long feel myself a stranger or in a strange 
land, for in all my commercial and social intercourse with my 
British friends during that long period, I have constantly received 
courtesy, kindness, and confidence. Under a sense of gratitude 
for these blessings of a kind Providence, I have been prompted to 
make a donation for the benefit of the poor of London." 

What rendered this act the more beautiful and touching in 
spirit was that it occurred at a time when there was a great deal 
of irritation and ill-feeling existing between England and America. 
Mr. Eeed, M.P., in a speech at the Guildh^, in 1862, on the 
occasion of conferring the freedom of the city of London on Mr. 
peabody, said, with great truth, " Here is a man, bound to us by 
no ties but those of our common humanity, at a time when some 
men delight to revive the memory of ancient jealousies and national 
animosities, who stands forward to rebuke our unworthy suspicions 
by an act of kindness to our poor, which brings the blush of shame 
to our cheeks when we think of merchant princes of our owii who, 
living, haY© been strangely insensible to the claims of Ohiistian 
charity, and, dying, have left no trace behind." He afterwards 
added, **Mr. Peabody has made himself familiar with distress, 
that he might learn how best to mitigate woe; he has become 
acquainted, by personal investigation, with the overwhelming vicis- 
situdes of the labouring poor, that he might ameliorate their con- 
dition ; and he has given a practical illustration of the way to do 
good, wluch leaves all our busy theorists far behind." 

There is little more to add. In 1866, on leaving this country 
for America, the queen wrote him a letter of grateful acknowledg- 
ment, assuring him how deiBply she appreciated the noble act of 
more than princely munificence by which he had sought to relieve 
the wants of her poorer subjects residing in London. 
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Mr. Peabody died in London on the 4th of November, 1869. 
His body was conveyed to his native land with all the honour that 
two great countries, England and America, could unite in paying 
to it ; and his name and memory wiU for all time be cherished on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as a noble benefactor of his race. 
♦ 

Ci)e HSMxCH Mwx anlr Ijis Bog. 

MATHEW, in his ** London Labour and the London 
Poor," gives some curious experiences which he learned 
from the lips of the blind street-folk. Here is what 
one old blind man said to him about his dogs. 
" Nobody likes a dog so much as a blind man ; I am 
told they can't, the blind man is so much beholden to his dog, he 
does him such favours and services. With my dog I can go to any 
part of London, as independent as any one who has got his sight. 
Yesterday afternoon, when I left your house, sir, I was ashamed 
of going through the street, people was a-saying, * Look'ee there, 
that's the man as says he's blind.* ' I was going so quick, it was 
so late, you know, they couldn't make it out ; but without my dog 
I must have crawled along, and always be in great fear. The 
name of my present dog is * Keeper ;' I have had him nine years, 
and he is with me night and day, goes to church with me and all. 
If 1 go out without him, he misses me, and then he scampers all 
through the street where I am in the habit of going, crying and 
howling after me, just as if he was fairly out of his mind. My 
dog knows every word I say to him. Tell him to turn right or 
left, or cross over, and, whip ! round he. goes in a moment. If I 
say a cross word to him, such as Ah! You rascal, you! he'll 
stand on one side, and give a cry just like a Christian. 

<*IVe had Keeper nine years. The dog I had before him was 
Blucher. He was as clever as Keeper, but not so much loved as 
he is. At last he went blind ; he was about two year losing his 
sight. When I found his eyes were getting bad, I got Keeper. I 
got him of another blind man, but he had no learning in him 
when he came to me. I was a long time teaching him, for I didn't 
do it all at once. I could have taught him in a week, but I used 
to let the old dog have a run, while I put Keeper into the collar 
for a bit, and so he learned all he knows by little and little. 

" At last my old Blucher went stone blind, as bad as his master, 
and he used to fret so when I went out without him that I could 
not bear it, and so got to take him always with me, and then he 
used to follow the knock of my stick. He had done so for about 
six months ; and then I was one night going along Piccadilly, 
and I stopped to speak to a policeman, and Blucher missed me ; 
he couldn't hear where I was for the noise of the carriages. He 
didn't catch the sound of my stick, and couldn't hear my voice for 
the carriages, so he went seeking me into the middle of the road, 
and a bus run over him, poor thing. I heard him scream out, 
and I whistled to him, and he came howling dreadful on to the 
pavement again. I didn't think he was much hurt then, for I put 
the collar on him, to take him safe back, and he led me home 
blind as he was. The next morning he couldn't rise up at all. I 
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took him in my arms, and found he couldn't move. Well, he 
never eat nor drink nothing to speak of for a week, and got to be 
in such dreadful pain that I was forced to have him killed. I got 
a man to drown him in a bag. I couldn't have done it myself for 
all the world. It would have been as bad to me as killing a 
Christian. I used to grieve terribly after Pd lost him. I couldn't 
get him off my mind. I had had him so many years, and he had 
been with me night and day, my constant companion, and the 
most faithful friend I ever had, except Keeper. There's nothing 
in the world can beat Keeper for faithfulness, nothing." 
16 
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BY DENHAM EOWB NOBICAK, VIOAB OP MIDDLETOIT BY WIEK8W0ETH. 

are accustomed to tliink of the Englisli Bible as one 
book, and to regard the two Testaments in a general 
way as One Volume. Bound together as we have ever 
seen them from earliest years, we ^©ak of this 
large and varied collection of books as QJie Bible. In 
a certain sense, this is all quite correct, for there is but "One" 
Author and Giver of this good gift of Bevelation — God. Yet how 
many human hands have been employed in setting down for our 
instruction the "manifold wisdom of God." Since the torch of 
Divine truth was first lit in the Arabian desert, how many brave, 
noble, holy saints have held it for a while, and at a word from on 
high, trimmed it afresh and increased its brilliancy ! 

With great caution, an attempt must now be made to bring 
forward somo few points of striking and lasting interest which may 
be gleamed in tracing the growth of Scripture unto its present per- 
fect form as we see it in our English Bible. 

For a vast number of years, when men's lives were much longer 
than they are now, when there were many facilities for handing 
down from father to son the commands of the Almighty, in the 
very words in which those commands were received, there was not, 
so far as we know, any written Word of God at all, any portion of 
our present Bible in existence. For upwards of 2,500 years from 
Adam to Moses, there was no documentary testimony to appeal to 
as a Bule of Faith and Law of Life. God at sundry times and in 
divers manners spoke to the several patriarchs and gave them His 
directions, as in the case of Noah (Genesis ix. 1 — 17), or Abraham 
(Genesis xxii. 1, 2); but these messages, so far as we are aware, 
were not written in a book, and used as guides and counsels by 
succeeding generations. 

In the course of time, however, circumstances were different.* 
The life of man was shortened, the means of passing on by word 
of mouth, by oral testimony, essential facts and truths became, 
much less trustworthy. It is now, that the first bright germs of 
revealed truth are communicated by God unto His servant Moses. 
A concise history from the creation of the world to the advance of 
the Israelities to the brink of Jordan, a minute accoimt of the 
building of the tabernacle, the consecration of the priesthood, the 
bondage, deliverance and wanderings of the Israelites^ imder the 
general name of the Pentateuch, or fivQ Books of Moses, is the 
first contribution to the Sacred EolL 

There is ample authority afforded in this first instalment, for 
this new but more permanent mode of preserving by a written 
record the memory of important matters. Such clear and distinct 
charges as (Exod. xvii. 14), '< Write this for a memorial in a 
book," or (Exod. xxiv. 4) " and Moses wrote all the words of the 
Lord," or (Exod. xxxiv. 27) " Write thou these words," or (Deut. 
xxxi. 9) « and Moses wrote this law and delivered it unto the 
priests," or (Deut. xxxi. 24 — 26) "audit came to pass, when 
Moses had made an end of writing the words of this law in a book 
until they were finished, that Moses commanded the Levites, which 
bare the Ark of the covenant, saying, Take this book of the law, 
and put it in the side of the Ark of the ^venant of the Lord your 
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God, that it may be theie for a witness against thee." Many as 
have been the trials to shake and undermine the authoriiy of this 
venerable and instructive portion of our Bibles, it stands at the 
present day on a firmer basis of evidence than ever; and constrains 
us by its very antiquity alone to a belief in its genuineness as d 
part of Gkni's word to if an. 

Moses dies, and is buried by God — yet in a little while the 
stream of truth which had begun to flow, is swollen by another 
contribution; for we read (Jos. xxiv. 26) "Joshua wrote these words 
in the book of the law of God," that book namely which had been 
laid up in the side of the Ark of the Oovenant at the command of 
Moses. Then again, after a considerable span of years, we learn 
that there was another addition by a &esh hand to this increasing 
roll (1 Sam. x. 25), ** Samuel wrote in a book and laid it up 
before the Lord." And so on in the course of years, the Psalms of 
David and other holy men, the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
the visions of Ezekiel, Daniel and Habakkuk; the annals of Kings, 
and ^ the books of Ezra and Nehemiah were added; until the 
designed number of books was reached ; until the exact measure 
of His will which God saw fit to communicate to the Jews had 
been attained. 

Careful and painstaking, diligent and laborious though Ezra and 
his fellow helpers were, in gathering up into one tiie separate 
works of the various Old Testament writers, yet still there were 
to be dug -by other workers fresh wells of salvation, from 
which men to the end of time might draw the living water in 
copious and unfailing draughts. Four hundred and ^^ years 
elapse from the prophet Malachi to the Apostle St Matthew, and 
there is once again another inflowing unto the already mighty 
current of revealed, written Truth. In quick but ordered suc- 
cession, penmen are inspired to give to the Church and world 
statements and facts of vital consequence. In language simple 
but sublime, Evangelists describe events which had but lately 
occurred; teU not of an expected Saviour, but of Jesus as teaching, 
toiling, dying, rising again, ascending into heaven. Evangelists 
^ and Apostles in vivid and graphic words set forth the workings of 
God the Holy Ghost in the hearts of divers men of various hmds; 
and record, in language at once sober, temperate, and free from 
exaggeration, the triumphs of the Gospel, in countries where vice 
and ignorance had abounded ; in cities where worldly wisdom and 
scornful unbelief had been wont to dwell for ages ! 

From all these various contributions of so many writers, known 
and unknown, separate and distinct in point of time and of com- 
position, clearly differing in the matters written of, these rich 
treasures of Holy Scripture, extending from 1451 B.C. unto 96 
A.D., a space of 1547 years, form now in these last days but one 
book. In that specific circle of years there was a commencement— 
a continuance — a completion of the Bible— so far as its utterance 
is concerned ; and in a little over three hundred years more there 
was a final settlement of what is called, in technical language, the 
canon of Holy Scripture — ^gathered piecemeal from age to age, 
with scrutinizing care laid silently side by side until there is this 
18 
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^odlj pile of inspired wisdom, and then, as one Volame, it is 
mtnisted to the care of the Church. Patriarchal, Levitical, Apos- 
tolical lore, cautiously selected, and Mrelded into one harmonious 
whole, was thus consigned to the custody of the Church ; and as, 
from century to century, this glorious roll of truth remains in her 
hands, does she not stand out in ^ach succeeding period more pro- 
minently in the character of an honest '^ witness and keeper of 
Holy Writ." (Art. XX.) 

It is generally understood and agreed that as Moses was the 
earliest writer under Divine guidance, so S. John was the last to 
receive from God the Holy Ghost . messages from Heaven to man. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that though it happens. to be 
the case that the writings of Moses commence, and the BevelaHon 
of St. John stands last in our English Bibles, there are many 
books, both in the Old and New Testament, which are not placed 
according to the strict order of time in which they were written. 
Yeiy numerous and sometimes very serious mistakes have often 
arisen from a want of knoidedge on the matter ; mistakes which 
need not now be so constant, if the reader would look at the date 
now very generally placed at the top of the page in the ordinary 
bibles of the day. 

A most important point has next to receive our attention. Have 
we in our English Bible, so far as the safest evidence proves, the 
exact measure of God's will unto man? No less — no more? A 
complete canon — ^a perfect rule of faith? A precise and accurate 
Divine law of morals ? There are such writings as the Book of 
Jasher mentioned (Josh. x. 13 and 2 Sam. i. 18.), or again '*the 
book of the wars of the Lord" (alluded to at Numb. xxi. 14.), 
or the books of the Apocrypha, read sometimes as lessons in 
Church; or the Epistle mentioned by St. Paul as having been 
written, by him to the Church of Corinth (1 Cor. v. 9.) and various 
others which need not be enumerated. What is to be said about 
them ! Our answer is this : That however profitable to read, as St. 
Jerome says, for example of life and instruction of manners, 
these several writings never have been included in the canon of 
holy and inspired Scripture, or regarded and treated as the very 
and true word of God. The Jews, those jealous guardians of the 
Divine oracles committed unto them, never received as God's word 
any single writing except those which are contained in our Old 
Testament. So minute, so sifting, so reverently exact and strict 
were they, that they knew not only the names of the books, the 
numbers of the verses and words, but even the very count of the 
letters of these Scriptures which they held as Divine, and that 
not even a very smallest portion may be lost or altered, there 
was placed hi the middle word of tiie Book of the I^aw, and 
also in that of the psalter, a capital instead of a small letter. Is 
it likely, is it possible, that in the hands of such curiously 
scrupulous people, errors could occur to the extent of whole 
books being shut out which rightly belonged to Holy Scrip- 
ture ! The books placed in our English Bibles, as the veritable 
word of God, written for our learning and comfort, correspond 
with those which have been held sacred since the days when 
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Ezra, as it is generally supposed, 'reviewed, revised, and completed 
ihe Old Testfunent; reckoned by the Jews as twenty-two, a num- 
ber corresponding with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet— it 
being supposed that as by the number of these letters all that 
was requisite to be said or written could be expressed, so in like 
manner the number of sacred books comprehended all that was 
needful to be known or believed. Besides, as a further and 
stronger argument, on the same side, when our blessed Lord con- 
versed with the Jews, as He often did, we do not find that He 
charged them with unfaithfulness to their trust as guardians of 
Holy Scripture. That they misunderstood, misinterpreted, per- 
verted Scripture is laid to their charge, but they are not accused of 
taking from or adding to the number or measure of books which 
had been entrusted to their care. 

It would undoubtedly appear from this, that such as the canon 
was when it left the hands of Ezra, about the year B.C. 450, the 
same was it found by our Lord in its threefold division of The Law, 
5 books ; The Prophets 8 books ; The Psalms and other Writings 
9 books ; or as enumerated by ourselves. The Law 6 books ; 
History 12 books; Poetry 5 books; Prophecy 17 books. These 
are the Scriptures referred to by Him, quoted by Him, read 
publicly by Him ; and concerning which He said (Matth. v. 17) 
** Think not I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets : I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil." If our Lord who is the 
** Truth" was convinced of the perfection and sufficiency of the 
number He found, to the utter exclusion of all other books what- 
ever, may not devout and candid minds rest content with a Canon 
or set of books which has received the stamp of His direct sanction 
and approval? And with regard to the number of books which 
compose the Canon of the New Testament, though some were for 
a long number of years looked upon with suspicion and distrust — 
notably the second Epistle General of St. Peter — ^yet in the end, 
every single writing has in every branch of the Catholic Church 
been received as the veritable written word of God, and with that 
general and universal verdict in favour of its correctness, he would 
be a presumptuous man who would venture to think, we had too 
little or too much — defect or excess — in our present English 
Bible. 

One word in closing this paper. Days of sifting enquiry and 
earnest search are not to be considered as entirely evil. It 
should be an answer to all who deprecate anxious, painful moments, 
that we have, speaking humanly, to thank two of the greatest 
troublers of the saints for the high value which has since attached 
to Holy Scripture, and for the jealous care with which it has been 
preserved. Antiochus (B.C. 168) sought out the books of the Old 
Testament to bum them. Diocletian, the Emperor of Rome (A.D. 
303), caused the deaths of many Christians for refusing to deliver 
up the Christian Scriptures to the heathen magistrates. May the 
day be far distant when Holy Scripture shall be lightly esteemed. 
Meanwhile may the number be largely and daily increased of those 
who can from their own experience say with David, "The law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul." (Ps. xix. T.) 
20 
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IN the montli of February, 1826, during the Bishop 
Heber's voyage from Calcutta to Madras, on his £rst 
and last visit to the southern part of his extensive dio- 
cese, among the passengers on board the ^'Bussorah 
Merchant," there was a lady in weak health, who was 
going to England with a sickly infant of two months old, and 
leaving her husband in Calcutta. The child w^s suddenly seized 
with convulsions, and after lingering through the day, in the even- 
ing breathed its last. The Bishop spent much time in the cabin 
of the poor bereaved mother, comforting and praying with her; 
and while she was bitterly lamenting her loss, instead of checking 
her expressions of impatience, and prescribing to her the duty of 
jsubmission, he told her the following beautiful parable, as one 
with which he had himself been deeply moved : 

" A shepherd was mourning over the death of his favourite child, 
and in the passionate and rebellious feeling of his heart was bitterly 
complaining that what he loved most tenderly, and was in itself 
most lovely, had been taken from him. Suddenly a stranger of 
grave and venerable appearance stood before him and beckoned 
him forth into the field. It was night, and not a word was spoken 
till they arrived at the fold, when the stranger said to him : — 
* When you select one of these lambs from the flock, you choose 
the best and most beautiful among them: why should you murmur, 
because I, the Good Shepherd of tiie sheep, have chosen from those 
which you have nourished for me the one which was most fitted for 
my eternal fold?' The mysterious stranger was seen no morOi and 
the father's heart was comforted." 



p^wt jSmnotit 



BY GEOBOE 0. HABBIS, M.A., FBEBENDABT OF EXETEB, TIOAB OF 

ST. Luke's, tobquay. 

fit. Luke xvii. 14.— *-4»(? it came to paw that 08 they went, they were 

cleansed.* 

HEBE is a saying left on record by the prophet Isaiah 
in these words — * He that believeth shall not make 
haste.' It is, to a certain extent, one of the 'hard say- 
ings* that meet us from time to time in Holy Writ. 
But I venture to think that this meaning may be de- 
rived from it ; that one mark of the true believer is an absence of 
impatience ; that perfect faith implies, almost as a necessity, per- 
fect trust ; that the attitude of such an one will be determined by 
that other utterance of Habakkuk, in reference to the visitation 
of God's mercy : * Though it tarry, wait for it, because it wiU 
surely come ; it will not tarry." It implies a readiness to leave 
things as we find them at God's hands ; to be content to wait for 
explanations; to stand still in the darkness, sure that God will 
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give, at least, so much Kght as is necessary to enable us to see the 
next step ; not questioning His promises, though they may seem 
long in fulfilment; not staggered by judgments' and disappoint- 
ments, though they may seem hajd to reconcile with our idea of 
Gt)d*s providence ; in fact, trusting Christ entirely, when He' says, 
' What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.' 
It is the temper of mind which Christ our Lord recommended to 
His disciples when He was foretelling the destruction of their 
nation. When they should be surrounded with all the appalling 
events which accompanied the siege of Jerusalem ; and should see 
their city tottering to its faU — a dispensation closing in ruin and 
blood ; all the traditions and associations of the most holy and the 
most absorbing . of national histories apparently swept away by 
Ihe invading and idolatrous Gentiles; and ' the 'abomination' of 
desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet standing in the holy 
place,' in the midst of all this, Jesus said, * In your patience possess 
ye your souls.' 

In the present day, when a destruction dark and thorough as 
that which swept the ancient Jerusalem, seems threatening feom a 
"drfiferent quarter to desolate our spiritual Sion, what can we in our 
wisdom do but listen to the same exhortation. When clouds and 
darkness seeih to wrap round the holy hills, and shut out the 
guiding light ; when too often through the perversion of the noblest 
gift of reason, ' the very light that is in us becomes our darkness f 
when leaders of popular thought bewilder us with the bright, th6 
taking, the fanciful, the ever-varying result of restless speculations^ 
and the leaders of religious thought paralyse us by contradictory 
• statements, even of those things that concern our peace ; — ^what 
can we do but look with longing eyes for the light that shall be 
granted us if we remain steadfastly where Christ has placed us ? 
How shall we occupy this time of our waiting and our watching, 
but in simply acting on those plain, broad truths about which none 
but the violent or the wilfully ignorant can raise a doubt ; in simply 
doing what Christ has bidden us, though we knpw nothing of the 
why or the wherefore : doing from faith, and love and trust, what 
the Church in the Bible has enshrined of the plain commands of 
Christ,' Bid finding it a sufficient reason for our itnqUestioning j)^ 
tience and obedience, that * the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.' 
. .And yet this patience — ^the attitude in which the Christian is 
ever to await the storm, be it of persecution or misfortune, . or 
onslaught upon the doctrines of his Church— this patience, I say, 
is not a patience of inactivity ; it is not the patience of the ' wicked 
and slothful servant,* who kept his one talent hid in a napkin; it 
is that which St. Paul describes as 'patient continuance indwell- 
doing ;' and which our Lord stamps as the mark of real growth, qf 
true progress; the steady, irresistible, unhurried, but unwavering 
advance of the disciplined soul ; the characteristic of the good seed 
in the good ground, which * brings forth fruit with patience.' 

How it operates may be illustrated, I think, by the conduct and 

the treatment of the lepers mentioned in the text, * As they went, they 

were cleansed.* They met Jesus as lepers, living types of sinners, 

and of their state before God. They knew bitterly their need, -and 
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from a distance they lifted up their piteous cry, * Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us.' What is the reply of our blessed Lord ? He 
simply bade them go, show themselves to the priest — just as they 
were, with the foul disease upon them unabated, with nothing 
apparently even pointing to. their cleansing, except that one strong, 
yearning, heart-sick longing £or health, so earnest, and yet apparently 
so hopeless. Just as they "^ere, Christ bade them go to the priests, 
as if they were clean. He saw they were not clean; "they knew 
they were not clean ; but they were, at Christ's command, to act as 
if they were — ^to present themselves before the priests for examina- 
tion, and to make those offerings and perform those services which 
none but the dean might make and perform. 

Foul and loathsome lepers, they heard the words of Jesus. Foul 
and loathsome lepers, with their disease still upon them, they did 
as Christ told them, they went His way j * and as they went, they 
were cleansed.' 

And so it always was in Christ's dealings on earth. Simple, 
unquestioning trust, naturally followed by unhesitating obedience, 
had its reward. Cavilling, doubting impatience was the prelude to 
rejection and ruin, * Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it,' was 
the direction of the Blessed Virgin to the servants at Cana ; they 
acted on her advice : they obeyed Jesus when He spoke to them, 
the result was the first miracle Jesus wrought. On the other hand, 
Jesus speaks to !Nlcodemus of the one Sacrament ; he is staggered, 
and says, * How can these things be ?' And for the lifetime of 
Jesus, he never had the courage to own himself His disciple. Jesus 
speaks of the other Sacrament at Capernaum, and the people 
question, * How can this man give us His flesh to eat ?' and they 
stumble at the doctrine; they cannot bear to wait, they desert 
the Lord, and, sad epitaph to write upon their memory, * they 
walked no more with Him.' 

I have no wish to travel into the regions of controversy ; and, 
indeed, with all my heart I wish there were no such regions for 
any of us. But I cannot help following up this last reference to 
the Jews at Capernaum by a consideration that meets us at the 
present time. Are we not too fond of questioning and defining 
the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, instead of obtaining the blessing 
connected with it by obediently receiving it ? 

Let me take one single case as an illustration. We all, I sup- 
pose, with scarcely a single exception, believe thftt in some way 
Christ is present' in that Holy Sacrament. No one, at any rate, 
can use the words of the Church Service without so believing. But 
when we come to enquire into the When and the Sow of that 
presehoe, we find ourselves rather imitating the Jews with their 
questions — 'Eabbi, when camest thou hither?' or, * How can this 
man give us His flesh to eat?' than obeying the command of 
Christ, *Do this,' or the Apostolic injunction, * Let a man examine 
himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup.' 

Can we not at that saored Board, where all agree is perpetuated 
the remembrance of a dying Saviour's love, agree also in this,-^ 
that as Christ has said it, .a» St* Paul has confirmed it, Christ 
Himself is really present, and imparts Himself to 'the soul of the 
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faithfdl commuiucant. CiEin we not have patience enough for tliis— 
patience as our dear English CSiurch intends we should hare it, 
neither explaining away the comfort and the reality of the Sacra- 
ment, as too many Protestants do, nor defining it in that exact and 
scientific way that the Boinan Church has arrogated the right to 
do. Bome and Dissent, in this as in a great many other things, act 
in exactly the same way. They both know that human nature is 
impatient ; they offer to satisfy that impatience at once — ^the one by 
saying boldly exactly what the Sacrament is ; the other, with equal 
■boldness, by saying what it is not. Our Church, on* the . other 
h^nd, leaves the matter where it finds it in God*s word : taking 
Christ's own language when she must describe at all, and without 
telling us when any change takes place, or how any change takes 
place, reminding us of what Christ Himself has said, ' He that 
eateth my fleshy and dnnketh my bloody dwelleth in me, and I 
in him.' . 

Surely,, in Ihis spirit, many, who may be supjposed to differ, 
may well and wisely meet. AIL who come in penitence, and faiihj 
and love, God accepts, and speaks to them at tiiat feast, and feeds 
them with the true Bread from Heaven, though it be to them 
indeed Manna, * for they wot not what it is.' 

And one other thought on this subject, which the patient obedience 
of the text especially brings home to us here. It was, ' as the^ 
went, they were cleansed.' They started to go, lepers just as they 
were. As they were on. the. road, the road of obedience, the bless- 
ing caipe to them. Dear brethren, doubting, hesitating, excusing^ 
or else accusing yourselves, pleading your - ignorance, or your 
unworthin0ss, or your sin, why do you Hnger. Is it with you as 
with , those lepers ? Do you really know that you are offenders 
against God's law; do you really know that you are in a state of 
spiritual sickness, desolation and danger ? Do you, like the lepers, 
wish for better things with all your heart ? And do you come to 
Jesus for them? Then do as He bids you; imitate the lepers^ 
who went in the face of the greatest improbabilities, but of whom 
we are tc^d * that as they went, they were deansed.' Tou, as you 
obey Christ's command, as you comply with the request of the 
messengers whom He sends to compel you to come in, you will 
find that in trusting Him, and in doing as He bids, you will have 
your reward. Christ will bless obedience ; Christ loves the simple, 
humble heart ; Christ goes to meet those who draw near to Him. 
He is HimseK the Master who commands, and the Priest who 
judges and absolves : He not only cleanses the leper, but He gives 
His own nature : He not only invites to the feast, but He provides 
the marriage garment. He 6aw the lepers — ^types of sin in its 
most revolting features before God ; He judged them clean before- 
hand, and cleansed them in ikeir simple, patient acceptance of His 
one condition, and in that figure He appeals to the sinner, yes, to 
the greatest sinner, who feels his need, to consider himself iJready 
cleansed by the work of Chriist; He appeals to him by that 
nobility of which the worst is capable, by tiiat welcome He has in 
store for all who come in faithi He appeals to us^^and shall Christ 
appeal in vain ? 
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MISSIONAEY who had penetrated as far as Thibet, in 
order to preach the gospel in that distant land, relates 
that in one of the principal towns of that vast heathen 
kingdom, he made the acquaintance of a young physi- 
cian, celebrated throughout the country for the purity of 
his morals, for his kindness towards the poor, and for his attention 
to all the ordinances of his religion. 

This man was ignorant of fiie name and even of the exist- 
ence of Christianity. The missionary instructed him gradually, 
destroying his prejudices, and, by degrees, preparing his soul to 
receive Divine light. One day the doctor came to visit the mis- 
sionary in the humble lodging which he occupied at Lassa, and on 
the walls of which he had hung a large picture which he had 
brought from Francej, representing Jesus crucified. It was the 
only ornament of his humble dwelling. 

During the conversation, the missionary perceived that this 
picture excited the curiosity of the Thibetian doctor, and he took the 
opportunity of explaining to him more fully than he had done before 
the adorable mysteries of the Divine Incarnation and Bedemption. 
He told him how God, in the abundance of His infinite love, had 
been willing to come Himself into this world, veiled in human 
form ; how He had become incarnate and humbled Himself even 
to us, without, at the same time, losing anything of Higf perfect 
holiness ; how Jesus not only thus became our King, our Example, 
and our Brother, but also, in His great love, even took upon Him 
the punishment of our sins and became our E^deemer. ,Thus he 
explained to him the picture of the blood-stained cross, upon which 
the expiatory sacrifice of the Divine Saviour was offered on 
Calvary. 

When he had finished he perceived how large tears rolled down 
from the eyes of his hearer, who looked fixedly at the sacred 
picture, without, as ;^. seemed, being able to take his eyes^off ijfc. 
Respecting this religion^ emotion, the missionary reti2?ea*, atiii 
kneeling down in prayer, asked of God, Whose mysterieis no bad 
just been endeavouring to explain, to draw to J^imselfJ t)^.,rflio 
secret charms of His grace, this .good and simple scjii, who seemed* 
naturally so well adapted to knowi serve, and love l^im* 

The silent contemplation of the^young doctor lasted for more than 
half an hour, and the sentiments which agitated his soul were so pro- 
found, that he could scarcely utter a few words before taking Wyfe 
of the good missionary. The Cross, the mystery , of Jesus crucified, 
had penetrated his soul, and he carried away with him the light of 
life, which soon led to his receiving the sacrjament of holy bajptism. 
Reader! you have before you in tte holy Gospels— not tUe 
silent picture only, but — the minute details^iof this same mystery of 
love and suffering. May they make upon your heart as vivid an 
impression as the representation of the Crucifixion did on thA 
physician of Thibet. Above all, may the reading of those sacked 
books bring you (if you are not already there), fall -of repentance, 
faith, and thankful love, to the foot of the Cross of your divine 
Redeemer ! 

J. F. 0. 
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ON A BLACKBIRD, LINNET, AND LARK SINGING AT ONCE. 
BY JAMES HILDYAED, B.D., RECTOB OF INGOLDSBY. 

IT was a beautiful morning, and the sun shone brightly- 
after the rain of yesterday, but it was not oppressively hot, 
though there was scarcely a breath of air stirring. I 
strolled into the fields after an early breakfast, and my 
ears were immediately greeted with the music of three 
or four larks, who, at different altitudes, were pouring forth their 
exhilarating notes. 

Presently, on the topmost bough of a half-clad ash-tree, I ob- 
served a blackbird that was warbling its morning hymn ' in 
sweetest wood-notes wild,' not loud, but various, soft and swelling. 

Anon, as if to overpower me, my attention was called away to a 
linnet, perched on a thom-buah not much higher than my head, 
who had joined to complete the trio of songsters, and, indeed, 
appeared emulous, by his simple strain, of claiming the prize 
against the louder and more pretentious efforts of his rivals. 

And true enough, for some minutes I stood still, considering, as 
it were, tawhiioh. I, should V award the palm, were I constrained to 
decide between them. By turns the clear notes of the blackbird, 
and then the joyous thrill of the lark, seemed momentarily to 
prevail ; and then, again, I yielded the i^ctory to the little unpre- 
tending . creature that, by its nearness to mcf, seemed to invite a 
closer appreciation of its merits. And even thus, methought, is it 
with the prayer of the faithful, or, the. hymn of praise wHch pro- 
ceedeth not from feigii^ lijps. , E^iph is alike heard with pleasure, 
each alike valued, ? aS: it ascends to the Maker of all things from 
anyone of his creatures, . 

This one may address Him in. the more select language of the 
scholar, that one may syllable forth His praises in the untaught 
accent of babes and sucklings. Here a devotee may approach the 
throne of grace in all the glowing fervour of Eastern imagery; 
there a humble worshipper may scarce find words wherein to clothe 
the bursting fulness of a heart ov^flowing with gratitude and love. 
Yet both shall, without any distinction, be borne heavenward, if 
addressed in His name through Whom alone we have access to the 
Father, and so be both alike sweetest music to the Divine ear. 

Nor does it matter from what region, or from what elevation, the 
prayer of faith or song of praise proceed. The lark was some 
fathoms higher than the blackbird, the blackbird some yards more 
exalted than the linnet, which last sang almost on a level with my 
head, yet all three claimed and received my thanks alike ; and had 
they exchanged places, so as the notes remained the same, I had 
not been more or less enchanted than I was. 

Thus, in some Eastern countries, they worship their God from 
the summit of a mountain, in some from the housetop, in some 
they fall prostrate, on to the ground, and kiss the very earth ii^ 
token of their abasement; in some, as with us, they think it 
sufficient to' adore their Maker in the erect attitude and position in 
which the creature was originally formed. 

The voice, however, stiU rises upwards from whatever level it 
commences; the words still enter heaven's gate simultaneously, 
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though started far as the poles asunder. Their only difference, if 
any, is in the earnestness, the fervour, the purpose of the utterer 
that they should reach the intended point. Had any one note of 
these three birds failed to enter my ear, it had missed of its object, 



and been so far spent upon empty air ; in other respects, whether 
high or low, loud or soft, was to me immaterial, except so far as 
the difference caused a pleasing variety. ^ 

And so the suppliant at the throne of grace has only need to be 
careful of the sincerity and heartiness of his prayer, and he may 
be sure of its acceptance. A sincere whisper from a closet, or the 
guileless lisp of a child at the knee, will penetrate heaven more 
certainly than the stentorian voice of the hypocritOi or the oft 
repeated prayer of the rigid formalist. 




$ut to Etsit 

Chapteb I. 

AVE you heard the news ? " said Mrs. Hammond to 
her friend, Mrs. Mitchell (they were two of the most 
inveterate gossips inWereham). "Poor Taylor is 
dead ! Died qmte suddenly, I suppose, for I didn't 
even know he was ill. Congestion of the brain, Mx. 
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Vernon says. Such a healthy-looking man you know — ^in the 
prime of life, too ! Isn't it sad ? " 

''I heard of it just now," responded Mrs. Mitchell. "My 
husband had to go to the office in Great Queen Street, and Mr. 
Lane told him. Mr. Lane seems very much cut up about it." 

"No wonder. Fifteen years Taylor has worked for him, I 
understand. He will find it hard to meet with another clerk so 
devoted to the business." 

**I*m afraid the family will be very poor;" continued Mrs. Mitchell, 
in that brisk sort of tone which, when speaking of neighbours' 
troubles, betrays a gossip and scandal-monger. *< He had nothing 
but his salary, and Mrs. Taylor, I know, had not a penny of her 
own when he married her. To be sure his salary was three hun- 
dred a-year; but then he could not have saved much out of it. 
Two servants, you know, — and the girls' education must have been 
very expensive. They had Barbara Lane's masters — Barbara told 
me so herself. Then poor Mrs. Taylor's bad health ! Mr. Vernon's 
bills must have been vory heavy, — for years he has attended her 
constantly." 

" I'm afraid they've lived beyond their means," Mrs. Hammond 
now put in. • * I'm afraid they've held their heads up too high. How- 
ever, they'll have to eat humble pie now, poor things. I suppose 
the girls will go out as governesses, and Mrs. Taylor find a home 
with some of her relations. They never can keep their house on 
— that's impossible." And so the two ladies gossiped away an hour 
or so over the aflPairs of the bereaved family. 

At the house in Great Queen Street, where Mr. Lane the lawyer 
lived, whose conveyancing clerk Taylor had been for nearly twelve 
years, two other people were chatting over the same subject, but 
somewhat more tenderly, — Mrs. Lane and her daughter Barbara. 
Mrs. Lane was a large-hearted, motherly woman, who seldom 
spoke ill of anybody, and never of those who were ** down in the 
world ; " and Barbara, though once flippant and thoughtless enough, 
had gone through a great sorrow of her own, which had taught 
her to enter into and sympathise with the sorrows of others. 

" Has anyone been sent to enquire about them this morning, 
mother f" asked Barbara, as her mother came into the room and 
sat down. There was no need to mention names ; the death of 
their old friend filled the thoughts of the whole family, and they 
all felt for the sad situation of his wife and two young daughters. 

"Yes, dear," replied Mrs. Lane. "Sarah has just been. She 
saw Katie, who seems to bear up wonderfully, and to be seeing 
after everything. Mrs. Taylor is stunned, Katie says, at present. 
Mr. Vernon has given her a draught to make her sleep a little 
while. Emily is quite hysterical. They don't know what to do 
with her. I should think it would comfort them if you went in 
for an hour or two, dear, some time in the day." 

" Don't you think they will like best to be alone, just for the 
first ? " asked Barbara. 

" Well, dear, under othor circumstances they might. But you 
ar^ an old friend — the girls are used to you. And, to tell the 
truth, Barbara, I'm afraid there will be a falling off of old friends 
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— or, rather, old acquaintances that they've taken for friends — now 
that this has happened. They are left very poor, you know ; and 
such people as the Hammonds and the Mitchells have little to do 
with poverty. They don't own some of their nearest relations on 
that account. They will be very reduced indeed, I am afraid. 
Poor Taylor only insured his life for a thousand pounds, your 
father says, — meant to do more if he had lived, but that's no use 
now. They will be made to feel the difference keenly, poor things, 
depend on it — and before long too. That's why I think you 
ought not to put off going to see them." 

Barbara's face flushed red with indignation as her mother 
spoke. "You don't think anybody would be so wicked, so' heart- 
less, as that, mother ! AVTiy, if they are poor, and have to earn 
their living, they're ladies just the same. Mrs. Taylor is a bom 
lady ; and I've heard Mrs. Mitchell say herself that there were no 
better-mannered or better educated girls in the town than Katie 
and Emily." 

" Well, dear, I hope I may be wrong; but I'm afraid you will 
find I am a true prophet. I know the world, Barbara. I was 
poor myself before I married your father, and many people who 
make much of my acquaintance now, did not care to notice me then." 

" I wish I knew who they were," exclaimed Barbara, in sudden 
anger ; "I'd show them what I valued their acquaintance at. I 
wonder you condescended to have anything to do with them, 
mother!" 

"Oh, my dear, one must sacrifice one's pride in those little 
things, if one wishes to do right. It would have done them no 
good, it I had snubbed them and vexed them ; and I should have 
made myself unfit, if I had indulged myself in that way during 
the week, to go to the Holy Communion on the Sunday. I always 
like to feel I have done my best to follow Him, Who was meek and 
lowly of heart," added Mrs. Lane, reverently, with a grave look 
on her sunny face, " when I draw near to Him then." 

" Thank you, mother dear," answered Barbara, simply ; " I was 
forgetting about that." 

And then the girl put aside her work, and went upstairs to dress 
herself for her visit to the Taylors. 

It was a bright, spring day — ^just the day for a country walk. 
The scent of the lilac in the garden below came up, strong and 
sweet, to her bed-room window, as she stood there before the 
looking-glass to fasten her hat and jacket ; and far away over the 
neighbouring chimney-pots, in the blue and golden air, lay the 
long, green waves of meadow and woodland, where she had in- 
tended to ramble and botanise the greater part of the morning. 

" Never mind," she said to herself contentedly, " that can wait." 

As she ran downstairs, through the hall, and into the street, she 
thought how much she would have disliked the idea of this visit a few 
years before. Trouble and death were disagreeable skeletons then, 
to be shut up close and tight in the cupboard, and ignored as far as 
was possible. If she met them walking about, she shuddered and 
shut her eyes; if she knew where they were likely to be found, 
she went her way in an opposite direction. But now she under- 
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stood them better. Sorrow had come to her, whether she would 
have it or not. When she was young, and gay, and careless, for- 
getful of God, He had sent a disease into her eyes, and stricken 
her with blindness ; and she had lost, with her sight, a faithless 
lover, whose affection was not strong enough for the trial to which 
it was put. Her sorrow had stayed with her some years, teaching, 
and leading, and lighting her soul in the narrow way of peace and 
truth ; and when it left her, she found that she had entertained an 
angel unawares. So she was not afraid to face trouble and death 
now, but glad to tell others of the comfort and blessing which she 
knew they kept in store. 

The house where the Taylors lived was a pretty little cottage, 
built substantially of warm, red brick, and ornamented with a 
green veranda running all round, whose light trellis-work and 
luxuriant creepers shaded the French windows of the lower rooms. 
There was a small garden, carefully and tastefully kept, set 
in a circle of well-grown shrubbery ; and the whole air of the 
place spoke, if not of wealth, of refinement, and comfort. 

As Barbara caught sight of it, basking, bright and green, in 
the morning sunshine, she thought it had never looked so pretty, 
but when she came to the gate, and saw the blinds drawn, and 
the shutters half-closed, and reflected how soon the little luxuries 
and prettinesses would have to be given up by those who valued 
them so highly, her eyes filled with tears. 

The door was opened by a maid-servant, whose red and swollen 
eyes showed that she sjrmpathised with the family trouble. 

<^Gan I see Miss Katie?'' Barbara asked. Katie was the 
youngest of the two girls, but the most of a woman in many ways. 
She was Barbara's favourite now, as Emily had been in former years. 

The servant led her mto the familiar sitting-room, now empty 
' and darkened ; and there Katie came to her. 

** How kind of you !" exclaimed the poor girl, putting her arms 
round her friend's neck, and kissing her. And then the re6[tr£dnt 
which she had kept upon herself, for the sake of her mother and 
sister, gave way, and she wept and sobbed in an outburst of grief. 

Barbara let her weep in peace for some time, without attempting 
to stop her, contenting herself with silent and soothing caresses ; 
and then Katie dried her eyes, and they began to talk — as good, 
right-thinking girls do at such times — of her sudden and sore 
bereavement. 

** You've made me feel a great deal stronger," said she to Bar- 
bara, when she opened the front door to let her out again. '* I 
know I've a great deal to go through, but now I'm better able to 
face it, I think." 

And then Barbara took a brisk little walk before she returned to 
Great Queen Street, happy in the consciousness of having done the 
part of a true friend. 

Chapter IT. 

Mks. Tatlob and her daughters had their tea together quietly on 
the day of the funeral, when the few friends and relations who 
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had assembled to show respect to the dead man, by following 
his remains to the grave, had taken their departure, and the 
blinds had been drawn up again, and let the rosy evening sun- 
shine into the house. Katie, with her black dress tucked round 
her waist, went into the garden and cut some young cresses, which 
she washed herself, and arranged in a green circle round the salt- 
cellar on a china plate ; and &en she dived into the pantry, and 
sliced some shavings of cold meat, and gave out some new eggs to 
be boiled, and seemed anxious to make the evening repast as nice 
and as tempting as possible. 

**I wonder how you can trouble so much about eating and 
drinking, when poor father is hardly out of the house," said Emily, 
who wandered about after her sister in an aimless way, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

Katie's small brown face turned quite crimson at this unjust 
rebuke, but she replied gently, '^ I was thinking, dear, that mother 
had had nothing all day; and I was hoping that, now she is 
quieter, and the trial of the funeral is over, she might be per- 
suaded to eat a little. She is quite faint and exhausted ; but she 
would not let anything be fetched for her, if it was not on the 
table." 

<< I daresay she won't be able to eat any tea at all," said Emily, 
fretfully ; " /shan't, I know." 

*' Well, I think we shall all be the better for trying," Katie 
answered. ''At any rate, mother needs some food, or she will be 
ill ; and you and I ought to do our best to encourage her to take 
it, by taking it ourselves, Emily. And, dear," she added, putting 
her hand on her sister's shoulder, " try and do your best to -bear 
up, and not fret before her, to make her feel worse." 

" I can't help fretting," sobbed Emily, " when I think what we 
have lost." 

**/ know what we have lost, too," said Katie, the tears rushing 
suddenly into her eyes ; ** but it is worse for mother than for us ; 
and she is so delicate, and has only us to take care of her ! We 
must both try to comfort her all we can." 

Mrs. Taylor came down to the sitting-room, in her deep weeds, 
trembling and tottering — helplessly weak from excessive crying 
and want of food. When her eyes fell on the empty chair by the 
hearth-rug, and the black dresses of the girls, she broke down 
afresh, and Emily began to sob aloud, to keep her cotnpany. 

" Come, now," said Katie, ** this won't do. Dear father would 
be sorry if he could see us — ^and very likely he can ; we don't 
know. Let us think how happy he is, and how he won't have to 
work, and worry, and be anxious and tired any more ; and let us 
be as patient, and bear our own loss as bravely as we can. God 
knows what's for the best. He won't be angry with us for grieving, 
I daresay, but He would rather see us submit and trust Him. 
There, dry your eyes, mother, dear, and come and sit down and 
have a cup of tea." 

And Katie placed her mother in an arm-chair, put a pillow 
against her back, and began, with a little subdued bustle and pre- 
tence of cheerfulness, to pour out the tea. 
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" Come, Emily, draw up your chair." 

Emily slowly rose from the sofa, sauntered to the table, and took 
a seat. And gradually they recovered their composure, and began 
to eat and talk. Katie broke an eggy and put it on her mother's 
plate, with some salt and bread and butter; and Mrs. Taylor, 
though at first protesting she could not touch it, was presently 
induced to swallow a mouthful, after which she ate the whole by 
degrees, with an additional slice of bread and butter and cress. 
In the same way, Emily, who disliked eggs, was coaxed into try- 
ing a ham-sandwich, and ended by making a far more hearty meal 
than Katie herself. 

When the tea-things were cleared away, and the conversation 
turned on their worldly affairs, poor Katie had her hands full 
again. 

** I'm sure I don't know what we shall do I" sighed Mrs. Taylor 
and Emily, "We can't live upon the interest of a thousand 
pounds ; it would scarcely clothe us decently ! " 

** Don't trouble about that yet," said Katie ; *' it will come right 
somehow." But they would trouble about it, she found. 

" Eosa Hammond says her mother advises Katie and me to go out 
as governesses," said Emily, dolefully; "and you to go and live 
with Aunt Sarah, in London." 

"I go to Aunt Sarah ! " exclaimed Mrs. Taylor, in a tone of 
distress. " Such an invalid as I am, and so dependent ! How 
could I ask her to be burdened with me? Ah!" she sighed, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, " if it had pleased God to 
take me too— a poor, useless, troublesome creature " 

"Mother," interrupted Katie, "please hush! I can't bear to 
hear you. Whoever dreams that you're useless or troublesome ? 
I'm sure, I thank God that He hasn't taken you from us ; just 
think where Emily and I would be then ! And as to your going 
to Aunt Sarah, of course you'll do no such thing ! While we are 
together, we'll keep together, and help and comfort one another. 
At any rate, you won't get rid of me easily, I know. We shall 
get on, you'll see — never fear." 

"I can't see how," Mrs. Taylor persisted, but with a somewhat 
brighter face. 

" But I can. I've got it all planned out in my head. Emily 
and I^-if Emily is agreeable— must open a school. We have had 
a very good education, and everybody in Wereham knows it. I 
think, and so does Barbara, that there's a good opening for a 
ladies' school ; and that here, where we are so well known, and 
where dear father was so respected, we should be tolerably safe 
for pupils. The work would be good for us, too — wouldn't hurt us 
a bit." 

"And Pm to be a burden on my own children " began Mrs. 

Taylor. But Katie interrupted her briskly — 

"No such thing, mother. We couldn't get along without you. 
Tou would keep house while we were in the schoolroom. I hope 
we shall be able to have a little servant, but she'll want looking 
after, and we shouldn't be able properly to see to both that and 
the teaching." 
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'< But don't you think, with pupils, Katie, we might keep on our 
present way of living ? " asked Emily, eagerly; 

** I'm afraid not," Katie replied. " No ; we must take a much 
smaller house, and perhaps do without a regular servant at first. 
We must have a fair beginning, Emily, and run no risk of debt. 
But,'* she added, seeing both her motiier and sister looking very 
downcast at the thought of a change, " if, please God, we are pros- 
perous with our school, we may come back again in a few years." 

Emily sat silent for a few minutes ; then ^e said, fretfully, but 
with a feeble attempt at a laugh, << How Bosa Hammond wiU turn 
up her nose at us, won't she ? *' 

** Let her," was Katie's blimt response. ** Barbara Lane won't, 
nor any real lady. We needn't be ashamed of being poor. But I 
should be ashamed," she added, ** if we tried to keep up a style we 
couldn't afford, and imposed upon people. We should deserve to 
be despised, then." 

''You're right, my Katie," said Mrs. Taylor, rousing herself at 
last. ** That's what your dear father wouy have said. We'll be 
honest, whatever we are, and then we shall be respected fey all 
whose respect is worth having." 

*' Yes," said Katie, kissing her, '* and we shall have the answer 
of a good conscience towards God." / 

So Katie carried out her plans. When her father's affairs were 
all arranged, the servants were discharged, and the pretty house 
disposed of, with the greater part of its fomiture. And then a 
modest little dwelling, in a quiet bye-street, not far from the Lane's, 
was taken and fitted up, into which the widow and her daughters 
removed. 

Katie made everything very pretty and comfortable ; and Mrs. 
Taylor, when they were fairly settled, began to busy herseK with 
housekeeping matters, and seemed quite inclined to be happy. 
But Emily fretted a great deal over their * come-down* in the 
world. The Hammonds and Mitchells, and other of their friends, 
did not call at the new house as they had done at the old, and 
sometimes scarcely noticed the girls when they met them in the 
street. This treatment, which little Katie bore in silence and 
would not mind, Emily took very much to heart, and made a great 
lament over. Then, again, Emily could not bear going about to 
enquire for pupils; she had a vague idea that it was 'letting 
herself down.* Katie, who saw her unwillingness, would say, 
with a smile, that had a touch of irony in it, ** Your pride and 
mine are of different sorts, dear. So, as it doesn't hurt mine to 
ask for pupils, I'll go alone, and you shall stay with mother." 
An arrangement which Emily willingly agreed to. 

Good little brave-hearted Katie ! She used to trudge about to 
all her acquaintances and friends who had children to educate, 
getting refusals from some, snubs from others, and kindness and 
assistance from a few ; and generally came home brisk and cheer- 
ful, though worried and vexed at times. It was no easy task, 
though she made so light of it at home. 

At last eight pupils were gathered together — not all of the sort 
Emily would have liked, which, she would remark, fretfully, was 
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owing to Katie's hurry to get out of their pretty house — and the 
school was opened* They succeeded very well — quite as well, and 
better, than Katie had prophesied. All through, the autumn and 
winter they plodded along, Katie working like a little galley-slave 
at the dry foundations and groundwork of knowledge, and Emily 
taking the music and drawing, and occasional French and German 
classes ; while Mrs. Taylor interested herself in the small house- 
hold concerns. 

At Christmas they had three new pupils, and the promise of 
more ; the parents of the first eight expressed themselves entirely 
satisfied with their children's progress, and when spring came 
round again, Katie and Emily began to talk of moving into a 
larger house, engaging a governess to assist them, and taking 
boarders as well as day pupils. 

But they had scarcely beg^n to think of this, when their little 
plans were set aside. 

One morning, Mrs. Taylor received a letter from a sister-in-law, 
who lived in a neighbouring village, but who had not kept up any 
intercourse with the Taylors for some years. She was very wealthy, 
and fond of gay living, and had made a place for herself in a circle 
to which the Taylors were not (and did not wish to be) admitted, 
though she was far less educated and refined than they. 

Her letter explained, in a few words, that she had lost her 
' companion,' that person having been required to keep a brother's 
house, and she offered a comfortable home to either of her nieces- 
in-law who would be willing to supply her place. 

Aunt Kendrick is very land," said Katie, a little drily. ** You 
must write to her by return of post, please, mother, and tell her 
we decline with thanks." 

*' Both of you?" enquired Mrs. Taylor, looking at Emily, whose 
eyes were fixed on the carpet. **You don't wish to go to your 
Aunt, I suppose, Elnily ? " 

**I — don't — ^know," stammered Emily. **I think — perhaps 
— anyhow, it would be as well— just to think it over befote we 
send an answer." 

"Oh I" said Katie, significantly, under her breath. She knew 
what that meant. 

{To he continued,) 



©tt tf)e ©ciBin anlr l^istorg of tfje iBttBlissi) ISiftle. 

BY DEXHAM ROWB NORMAN, VIOAR OF MIDDLETON BY WIRKSWORTH. 

jHE languages in which the two Testaments were 
written, and the number of the sacred books of inspired 
wisdom which the English Church accepts as of Divine 
authority, have been dwelt upon in previous papers. 
The next matter to be treated of in the course of the 
subject is a most interesting and instructive one. How have 
the Divine messages been preserved for such a length of time ? 
We have seen that they were received by men in very different 
circumstances, by Moses in the wilderness, by David in his royal 
palace, by Amos tending his herds, by St. John in his prison at 
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Patmos ; and yet these communications unto these several saints 
have reached down to us in the most surprising accuracy. Looking 
upon all these separate books with a lively remembrance of the 
changes and chances they have survived — seeing them in one 
printed volume as we do, we may regard the result as scarcely 
less than miraculous. The pains and labours, the wisdom and 
learning which have been lavished on the work of maintaining 
in its integrity * the form of sound words ' treasured up in our 
English Bible are so vast and great that we need be highly thank- 
ful for the goodly heritage. 

The word spoken at length becomes a written record. How 
then was that written word preserved during the period of three 
thousand years, or thereabouts, which elapsed between the first 
writing of Moses, b.o. 1490, and the printing of the first Hebrew 
Bible at Soncino, a.d. 1488 ? Now, it is rather remarkable that 
very little indeed is known about the origin of writing. Like 
the origin of language, it is hidden in a great deal of mystery, 
and hitherto has defied the powers of the most acute and industrious 
scholars. This much, however, seems clear, that the art of writing 
was little practised for several hundred years after the creation 
of man. True, there is one mention of a book at Gen. v. 1, but 
that is the only allusion to a permanent record of events in Genesis 
which contains the history of 2,300 years. Even in this solitary 
mention of a book, there is no hint as to the way in which the 
annals of the generations had been kept. So widely have opinions 
difiered upon this point, that some have been content to accept as 
the shi:ewdest guess — for guess after all it must be— that this ante- 
diluvian register was made by forming letters on day bricks when 
in a damp state, which bricks were afterwards hardened by fire. 

The first clear proofs that such an art as writing had been found 
out and was in use are in the book of Exodus. Thus, the officers 
appointed by Pharaoh to see that the Hebrew slaves did their 
share of work were * Writers ;' that is, men who were able to 
keep in writing a due account of the tasks imposed and performed. 
Li all probability it was in some Egyptian school that Moses 
acquired the art of setting down those various commands which he 
received from God, On many occasions he is told expressly to 
make a written memorial of important events which took place in 
the course of the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilderness. 

Passing* on a few years, we find that in the time of Joshua, there 
were men so advanced in the art that they could describe the 
nature of the country of Canaan and the appearance of its in- 
habitants in a book (Josh, xviii. 9). Again, some years after, 
when Deborah and Barak judged Israel, Zebulun could furnish 
men who were accustomed * to handle the pen of the writer.' In 
later times Elijah writes to Ahab, Isaidh sets down in a history 
the acts of Uzziah, Baruch the scribe writes another roll in the 
place of that which Jehoiakim, the king of Judah^ had cut with his 
penknife and burned. 

In this case, as with all other arts, there was a steady advance, 
a gradual progress, a constant improvement. Yet so slow was it 
in its development and spread, that even up to the close of the 
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Old Testament history, the power of writing seems to have been 
confined to a very few, and those in the highest station of life. So 
far as we know, the lower orders of the men of Judah and Israel 
were not acquainted with this very useful and elementary art, 
those who are named as writers being either kings, priests, 
prophets, or professional scribes. 

It must be understood, then, that each of the books of the Old 
Testament was set down in writing by some inspired hand — who, 
for all we know to the contrary, had put his name to the writing 
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as a guarantee of its genuineness and authenticity. Though the 
names of the writers of some of the books have not come down to 
us, yet it is all but certain that the name of each writer was very 
well known to those who gathered up into one the several books of 
the Sacred Canon. 

Now when once these communications from God — whatever they 
were, history, 'or prophecy, or psalm — had been committed to 
writing by the hand of the inspired writer or his scribe, there 
would naturally come a time, sooner or later, when copies of the 
original writings would have to be made. For distant synagogues, 
where Mosee and the prophets, were read each Sabbath day; or 
for the use of religious families beyond the reach even of syna- 
gogue worship, there would be required copies of the sacred word 
in considerable numbers. This labour of multiplying these 
transcripts from the original copy is generally believed to have 
been performed by the men who Hved together under the name of 
* The school of the prophets,* at Bamah, or Bethel, or Jericho, or 
Gilgal, or at other towns not named in Jewish history. It was 
made a im^ gf t^ieir professional duty to endeavour thus to hand on 
to succeeding generations that treasure of Divine truth which 
they rec^ve^. Not only were they tp teach by word of mouth in 
the * syi^c^gogues of God' (Psalm Ixxiv. 8), but, whenever required, 
they were io be ready like Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 28) to write fresh 
roDs for the edification and instruction of the people. 

It liaay be thought, perhaps, that this workj^^iis mere mechanical 
work of making copies of an original document, was an easy and 
trifling task. But '^here is the best authority to convince the 
studei^t that this la^xo^r was anything but light. The rules laid 
down were so numerous and so rigid, that tiie utmost attention 
had to be paid or the labour was in vain. Some scholars who 
have giVf n their minds to the particular branch of this subject, 
who have tried to acquaint themselves with the minute regulations 
handed down by tradition for the due and proper making of these 
'Manuscripts,' as they are called, hav^ really bepome impf^tient 
under their self-imposed toil. The wearisome nature of the details, 
as they have passed them in reyie^y, have led these write;rs to 
exclaim against i&em as vain and a]imost superstitious. Is there 
not, we may ask, cause for r^joicm^, when we learn that such 
scrupulous care has been observed iroxa, the first in maki^ new 
copies of the Holy Scriptures ? ' The thicker the hedge, tiie safer 
the fiock,' is an old proverb ; adopting it b^ thii^ case, may we not 
suppose that these writers and copyists, fenced in with such strict 
rules in the performance of their work, are much more likely to 
supply the veritable words of the original copy, than if they had 
been left without any such rules for their guidance. 

These manuscripts, or written copies of the Old Testament are, 
as known to us — and, it may be, were so from the first — of two kinds. 
The public, or synagogue rolls, and the copies made for the use 
of private families or individuals. The public or synagogue rolls, 
such as that destroyed by Jehoiakim, or that which our blessed 
Lord read from in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 16-20) 
were written in clear, bold letters, with a pen of a certain kind, 
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and ink made of ingredients carefully specified. So exact must 
the maker of these rolls be, that if more than three mistakes had 
been made on one side of the material, or if certain marks of divi- 
sion in some books had been omitted, that portion of the work 
was cast aside as unclean and useless. There was to be so much 
margin, and no more on the top, and on either side ; and on one 
side only of the substance employed was the sacred text to be 
written. The writing was to be done in columns of narrow width. 
The whole of the books of the Old Testament in these public 
rolls were generally contained in three manuscripts — one for the 
law, another for the prophets, and another for the Psalms and 
the other poetical books. 

The manuscripts made for private use were sometimes in the 
form and shape and completeness of the public rolls, but very 
generally they were less elaborate in their finish. Indeed some- 
times they were written in a freer style, in letters of various 
sizes ; and occasionally, side by side with the sacred Hebrew text, 
there would be written a translatipn of it into another language 
which would be better understood by the owner than the Hebrew 
original. But in those copies thus made for private use there were 
nimierous safeguards against inaccuracy. For instance, whilst 
one writer would first put down on his writing material the con- 
sonantB of a word, another would have to fill in the vowel points, 
and then often a third hand came at last to place the various 
accents. In a moment the last fellow-labourer could detect any 
error of his predecessor, and would remove it in his final review. 
These private copies were seldom made of the whole of the books 
of the Old Testament ; very often they would be single books ; they 
contained sometimes more, sometimes less, the amount being 
generally according to the wealth of the family or individual. 

Now, it may appear not a little singular, that with the keenest 
appreciation of the value of the original documents, with the very 
flower of the nation set apart for transcribing these originals, with 
the most reverent care displayed in protecting copies from errors, 
yet that no manuscript, no written record of the Divine words of 
God to man, under the old dispensation, can be produced by the 
Jews which is able to boast of an existence in the time of our 
blessed Lord! It might well be wished by pious, holy- minded 
believers that there should somewhere or other be preserved a 
manuscript of the age of Ezra or Nehemiah, or at least of the 
apostles; but hitherto such a desirable addition to our stock of 
biblical knowledge has not been discovered. The oldest known 
manuscript at present is a roll containing the five books of Moses 
written on leather about the date a.d. 580, being thus about 
1,300 years old, which is now at St. Petersburgh. The next in 
point of antiquity is most probably that which is now in the 
University Library at Cambridge, whose date is about a.d. 856. A 
manuscript written on red skins, discovered in the year 1826 by 
Dr. Buchanan, in a synagogue of black Jews at Malabar, at first 
thought to be very ancient, proves on further examination, like 
some manuscripts found in China, to be of a comparatively re- 
cent date^ 
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The lady in her bed, 

Her couch so warm and soft, 
But her sleep was restless and broken 
still; 
For turning often and oft 
From side to side, she mutter*d and 
moaned, 
And tofis'd her arms aloft. 

At last she started up, 
And gazed on the yaoant air 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there — 

And then in the pillow she buried her 
face 
From visions ill to bear. 

The very curtains shook, 

Her terror was so extreme; 
And the light that fell on the broider'd 
quilt 
Kept a tremulous gleam! 
And her voice was hoUow, and shook as 
she cried — 
"Ah me! that awful dream ! 

" That weary, weary walk. 

In the churchyard's dismal ground ; 
And those horrible things, with shady 
wings, 

That came and flitted round — 
Death, death, and nothing but death. 

In every sight and sound ! 

" And oh ! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room ; 

With figures drooping and spectres thin. 
And cheeks without a bloom ; 

And the voice that cried, ' For the pomp 
of pride 
We haste to an early tomb ! 

** * For the pomp and pleasure of pride, 

We toil like AMc slaves. 
And only to earn a home at last 

Where yonder cypress waves.' 
And then they pointed — I never saw 

A ground so full of graves ! 



'' And still the coffins came, 

With their sorrowful trains, and 
slow; 
Coffin after coffin stOl, 

A sad and sickening show ; 
From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 

Of such a world of woe ; 

<< Of the hearts that daUv break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life, 
That grieve this earthly ball, — 

Disease, and hunger, and pain, and 
want, 
But now I dreamt of them all ; 



" Alas ! I have walk'd through life 

Too heedless where I trod ; 
Nay, helping to trample my feUo^r- 
worm, 

And fill the burial sod, — 
Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 

Not unmark'd of God. 

'' I dressed as the noble dress, 

In cloth of silver and gold. 
With silk, and satin, and costly furs. 

In many an ample fold ; 
But I never remembered the nakc>d 
limbs 

That froze with winter's cold. 

'' The wounds I might have healed ; 

The human sorrow and smart ; 
And yet it never was in my soul 

To play so ill a part ; 
But evil IS wrought by want of thougV, 

As well as want of heart." 

She clasped her fervent hands. 
And the tears began to stream ; 

Large, and bitter, and fiEist they fell, 
Kemorse was so extreme ; 

And yet — oh, yet — that many a damo 
Would dream the Lady's Dream ! 



Reacts l^mtis to £as ®fSittxsi of t))e iETfittrcl). 

BY GEOBGB YENABLES, 8.O.L., VIOAS OF ST. MATTHSw's, LEIGESTSB. 
THE SEXTON. 
I LTHOUGH our * Hearty Hints ' are designedly kept 
pretty free from any leg^ questions, still it seems well 
to remark here, in reference to the sextons of the 
Ohurch of England in England, that in some few 
ancient parishes their 'tenure' amounts to a 'freehold*; 
that in most ancient parishes the office^ usually treated as free- 
hold, and although, indeed, this fixity of tenure could not be fully 
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Bustained in law, it is ueyertheless considered that a sexton is 
removable in cases only of flagrant neglect of duty or of immoral 
conduct. But in all new parishes or districts, it is enacted [19 and 
20 Vict,, Cap, ciY,, Sect, 9.J that *'the parish clerk and sexton of 
the Church" of any church "constituted xmder the said recited 
Acts" [Sir E. Peel's and Lord Blandford's Acts] ** shall and may 
be appointed by the incumbent for the time being of such church, 
and be by him removable, with the consent of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, for any misconduct." 

But while we think it well to mention these facts, we would not 
forget that our object is to promote * Heartiness among Sextons ' 
in the discharge of their duties, and wherever this is promoted, 
there will be little need for a discussion of the law. Let the law 
of hearty love direct sextons, and no other law will be needed. 
Here, as in all other things, "iove is the fulfilling of the law," for it 
leads men to act heartily, feelingly, and thoughtfully, and this is 
just what we wish sextons always to do in the discharge of theij 
duties. 

The duties of a sexton [^Sacristan, Segerstane, Segsten] are prin- 
cipally (i.) To cleanse and to keep the church thoroughly clean, 
and free from dust, to see that it is well aired, and when needful, 
well warmed : (ii.) To take proper charge of the vestments, and 
see that they are clean and comely : (iii.) To dig the graves, open 
vaults for burials, and assist at the burying of the dead : and (iv.) 
under the direction of the churchwardens, and as their assistant, 
to aid in preserving order in the church and the churchyard, in keep- 
ing out dogs, and preventing anything that might disturb the due 
and reverent worship of Almighty Q-od. Many writers include the 
preparation of certain vessels, and of the bread and wine for the 
Holy Communion, amongst the duties of the sexton. Probably 
they may have belonged to the Sacristan, properly so called, but 
they seem rather to belong to the deacon now. The sexton, 
however, usually supplies the font with clean water at the time of 
baptisms. 

We say, then, to sextons, whether you are required to perform all 
four of these enumerated duties, or only one or more of them, 
there are two ways of discharging those duties. One way (which 
we have seen too often) is that in which everything was done in a 
careless, idle, slovenly manner; in a manner which showed that 
the sexton only wanted his pay, and took no sort of pleasure 
in his duties; in a manner which manifested that he had 
no sort of idea that his was a religious office connected with 
high and holy acts of sacred worship, or that he himself was 
a Christian, and engaged in religious duties. 

(i.) Now, with regard to keeping the church clean, well aired, and 
well warmed, a sexton, whose heart is in his work, will take care to 
do all these things thoroughly, because it is known that many 
persons keep away from the church where these things are 
neglected. A dirty church is a disgrace to the whole parish, and 
especially so to the sexton, and though we by no means justify 
those who neglect church because it is not well cleaned, it is the 
case that the dirty and dusty condition of the sittings and the 
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walls is, in fact, a frequent excuse for parishioners neglecting 
cliurcli. 

But one main reason of the bad attendance at church in winter, 
and especially on the morning services in winter, is the excessive 
coldness of the churches. Architects, clergymen, and church- 
wardens, B» well as sextons, are all to blame here. There 
is great need for more attention to the possibilities of warm- 
ing a church, and of kneeling in church, and of being fairly 
at ease in church, than (I fear) most of our officials consider 
necessary. A poor man shivering with cold on Sunday, will find 
the settle of ^ The Green Dragon^ a snug, warm place in which 
to spend the Lord's Day. Why should he find the House of 
God, if he went there, cold and cheerless, with chilling draughts, 
rheumatic damp, and piercing cold ? Yet it often is so. 

Few places, if any, are so badly warmed as our churches. It 
seems as if discomfort were accounted a necessary part of our 
worship. Now the sexton can do much to remedy all this. If he 
has not ' heating power,' he must constantly appeal to those in 
authority until this be obtained. He must do his utmost to secure 
the thorough warming of the church, and if he would succeed, he 
must begin to warm ttie church for Sunday morning the day before ! 
Saturday morning is the latest time for beginning in earnest with 
this matter, and it is an important matter connected with the 
hearty work of the sexton.* 

Then how difPSerent is the conduct of sextons, in regard to cleans- 
ing the church, and the accommodation of the parishioners and 
occasional strangers. One sexton, in spite of perpetual complaints, 
will ever leave cause of complaint in the dusty bench, the forgotten 
heap of rubbish, or the moiddy wall. Another can never point a 
person to a sitting, but the feeling is suggested that he had rather 
the said person had never come to church at all ; while others (I 
rejoice to think, many others), are always cheerfiil in their duties, 
and courteous in the discharge of them. They take delight in 
their church, and in its beauty, both within and without ; — as the 
well- trained ivy and jasmine on the wall, the roses and the 
geraniums among the graves, and the snowdrops along the 
green edging of the church path often testify — while the 
occasional stranger is not only cheerfully accommodated, but, if 
need be, the loan of a prayer book and hymnal is freely at his 
service. Then (ii.) as to the vestments, the hearty sexton will see 
to it that they are clean, and in proper condition, knowing that 
nothing connected with the ministrations of God's house ought to 
be carelessly or imworthily performed, and though the vestments 
of the Christian Church, albeit not without meaning, have not all 
the significance and symbolism which the divinely appointed vest- 
ments of the Jewish Church possessed, still few things are more 
repulsive to the worshippers than to see the vestments of their 
clergy in an unseemly condition. But (iii.) perhaps there is no 

* It is'stated by some persons to be both an economical and successful method of 
warming a church, to keep a small fire constantly burning throughout the week. 
And obviously this is the best plan where there is prayer daily, as is now happily 
common in so many churches. 
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part of a sexton's duty which is more trying to his character than 
that of grave-digging. It is a solemn, necessary, and very common 
duty. It has to be performed in all states of the weather, and 
exposes a man often to severe cold and illness. But, with all this, 
it is connected with a most solemn act. It is not the burial of a 
dog with which the sexton is concerned. It is the burial of a 
fellow creature and a fellow Christian. It is the burial of a body 
of whom the words of Jesus concerning Lazarus may be quoted 
with equal truthfulness, when He said — '* Thy brother shall rise 
again^ Of too many grave-diggers one is ready to say with 
Hamlet — " Hath this fellow no feeling of his business, that he 
sings at grave-digging ? " Now we are far from saying that a 
sexton is to be always melancholy. We wish him never to be 
this, but kind, hearty, and obliging, and so, happy. But we say 
that sextons, in the act of digging graves, and in the solemn half 
hour of the time of burying the dead, ought to be so impressed 
with their work, and so hearty in its due performance, as to mani- 
fest true tenderness and feeling on the solemn occasiou. 

We have witnessed sad and slovenly work at funerals, owing to 
the neglect of sextons. We have had to wait until a grave has 
been enlarged, the distressing trial to the mourners arising through 
the carelessness of a drunken sexton. We have had our feelings 
of sympathy for mourners harrowed up to the highest degree 
by the loud talking and noise needlessly occurring at a burial, 
especially during the act of lowering the body into the grave. We 
have heard and seen signs, at such times, of an utter absence of 
sympathy, feeling or thought. ''Take care" — **Mind** — "Be 
quick there" — *'Not so fast" — these and all such expressions 
are perfectly needless to men who know their duty, and have 
heart in the discharge of it. To the credit of grand old Yorkshire 
let it be said that in no place hitherto have we seen a proper 
feeling exhibited so thoroughly as there. There we have been accus- 
tomed to see the body lowered into the grave without a word, and 
without noise or bustle. All has been done in perfect calmness and 
with unbroken quiet, until the ground, cast in by half a dozen of the 
friends as well as by the sexton, has told of the '/ earth to earth," 
even as the sprigs of rosemary, often cast in at the same moment, 
have attested by this ancient symbol that the bystanders still 
** looked for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world 
to come." 

Sextons are like other men, and, though they frequently become 
characters, they are often very fine characters. All we want is 
that sextons feel and believe thoroughly in the value, the im- 
portance, and the sacredness of their office. It is not alto- 
gether their own fault, however, that this feeling has not been 
very general ; and we shall not have worked in vain in this address 
to them, if we shall have persuaded sextons to regard themselves 
as engaged in works closely connected with Christianity and the 
worship of GK)d. It is the religion of Christ which calls His people 
to assemble themselves together in church, and hence arise all the 
duties of the sexton within the house of God. It is the religion of 
Christ which causes Christians to bury Christians with a Christian 
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burial, and hence many of the rites and duties of the sexton in the 
burial of Christians. If the dead are simply to be buried as 
though there were no resurrection, no life to come, no awakening 
in the image of Christ, then let us tear out our most beautiful Office 
for the Burial of the Dead from our Prayer books, and let sextons 



regard themselves as mere scavengers, whose duty consists in 
putting what is becoming loathsome out of the way. The dead 
are buried in some public cemeteries almost as if this were true. 
But we still hope, even in this age of growing infidelity and scorn 
of all things sacred, that, at the least, the rights of Christians will 
be permitted, and that thus, Christian rites will be continued at 
the burial of Church people. And in this hope, and with an 
earnest wish for its thoroughly reverent and devout performance, 
as well as for the due and decent order of worship in the Church, 
we desire to impress most deeply upon all our sextons, segstens, 
or sacristans, the importance and the preciousness of * Heartiness' 
in the discharge of all their duties. 
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Lbt me count my treasures, Sorrow (that I wearied 

All my soul holds dear. Should remain so long), " 

Given me by dark spirits Wreathed my starry glorv, 

Whom I used to fSear. The bright Crown of Song! 

Through long days of anguish, Strife, that racked my spirit 
And sad nights, did Pain Without hope or rest. 

Forge my shield, Endurance, Left the blooming flower, 
Bright and free from stain ! Patience, on my breast 

Doubt, in misty cayems, Suffering, that I dreaded, 
'Mid dark horrors sought, Ignorant of her charms, 

Till my peerless jewel, Laid the fair child. Pity, 
FaiUi, to me she brought. Smiling, in my arms. 

So I count my treasures, 

Stored in days long past ; 
And I thank the givers, 

Whom I know at last ! 

(From Eoutihold Whrds,) 



p^uxf J9Fnnoti« 




Beat!) ^itfi dtfixi^i antr lELiU in Wta. 

BY "W. D. MAOLAGANj M.A., BEOTOB OP KEWINGTON. 

Gal. ii. 20. — '' I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live, yet not 
/, hut Christ liveth in me : and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, Who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me.'' 

||0W fully and how plainly are the truths of the Gospel 
set before us in these few words ! They tell us of the 
work of Christ for us— Christ crucified for our sins. 
They tell us of His work in us — * Christ liveth in me.' 
And they tell us what our own lives should be, the 
lives of those whom Christ so loved, and for whom He died. ' I 
live by the faith of the 8on of God, Who loved me and gave 
Himself for me.' 

May the Holy Spirit help us to think on these things, and may 
our thoughts be full of comfort and of blessing to our own souls. 

What is here said by 8t. Paul may be said by every true 
disciple of Jesus — 'I am crucified with Christ.' Let us think 
what this really means. Christ was crucified that He might suffer 
the penalty of death which was due to our sins. It was we who 
deserved to die, because * the wages of sin is death.^ ' The soul 
that sinneth shall die,' and we all had sinned, and all deserved to 
die. But Christ, in His love to our soids, came down to save us 
from death. ' He died for us ; the just for the unjust.' He had 
taken our guilty nature into His Divine nature, tbat He might 
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make Himself responsible for all our deeds, and bear the burden 
of all our sins. He had ' taken the Manhood into GK>d.' And so 
He had become truly Man. He had become the new Head of our 
race— the second Adam. * The first man was of the earth earthy,' 
and he had become fallen, corrupted, guilty in the sight of God. 
But the second Man was the Lord from heaven; the spotless, 
sinless, Son of Qtod and Son of Man. 

And thus though sinless in Himself, He took upon Him the 
burden of our sins, as our new Head— our representative before 
God; and offered Himself up to suffer in our place. He died not 
for Himself, but for all ; and as St. Paul says in another place, 
*' if one died for all then all died." All mankind died in Him 
the Man Christ Jesus ; for He was man — He was made Man for 
us ; and each believer as he looks to the Cross of Calvary can thus 
say with St. Paul, " * I am crucified with Christ.' In His death 
I died. In Him I paid the penalty of sin, and now its guilt no 
longer rests upon me. Through that death I am ransomed, I am 
redeemed." And what a blessed thing it is for us when we can 
say this &om our hearts ; when we can thus put our trust in Jesus 
as the Bansom for our sins ; when we can grasp for ourselves the 
simple truth of these words of faith — * I am crucified with Christ ;' 
when we can take it home each to our own hearts as St. Paul 
did, * The Son of Qt)d loved me and gave Himself for me.' How 
often we lose the comfort of this blessed truth because we do not 
remember or believe that it is true for our own souls. We believe 
that Christ died for the whole world ; but we do not claim our own 
interest in that atoning death ; we do not accept him as our Repre- 
sentative and trust our souls to Him. We do npt see that we are 
in Him ; that He had taken us into Himself, when He took the 
Manhood into God ; and that in His death we died — ' crucified 
with Christ.' And so we miss the peace and joy which fills the 
heart of a true believer — one who can rejoice in Qtod Hid Saviour ; 
one who looking up to the Cross can see himself crucified there, 
paying the penalty of sin in the g^eat sin«bearer— the Lamb of 
God — and can say with St. Paul, ' I am crucified with Christ.' 

But this is only half the Gospel. Indeed so far it is scarcely a 
Gospel at all. Had Christ been only crucified we could only know 
that we were dead in Him ; and had He remained in death, we 
should AS surely have continued dead with Him. But now the 
apostle adds, ' Nevertheless I live.' Christ is risen from the dead — 
and I am risen with Him. Now I know the meaning of His 
prophetic words, 'Because I live ye shall live also.' The Lord 
who laid on Him the sentence of our guilt, has now removed that 
sentence and set Him free. The bonds of death are loosed in which 
He was bound-^and we with Him. The Father, for> love of His 
' dear Son has forgiven the race of sinners justly doomed to die ; and 
now they eome jforth with Him from the prison house of death to 
live again, and to live for ever ; to live in Him as they died in 
Him.; to share His life, as before they shared His dealh. He died 
for them, and now they live in Him. They died in Him and now 
He lives in them. ' I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless, I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.' All is of Him — ^His love through 
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wliich we died in Him — ^His life by which we live in Him. Christ 
is ours and we are His, and all thmgs are ours in Him ; whether 
life or death — ^it is ours because it is His. We are complete in Him. 

But there is a further sense in which these words are true 
— I am crucified with Christ.' St. Paul in another place speaks 
of Christ in this way ; ' By whom the world is crucified unto me 
and I unto the world.' What he means is this, * The world is 
become as a* dead thing befote me ; it has no power to hurt me, no 
power to charm me ; it is crucified unto me.' And again * I am be- 
came as one dead to the world around me. I heed it as little as the 
dead mftn heeds what is passing around him. I no longer serve it 
or loTe it, or care for it I am crucified unto the world.' And so it 
will be with every true child of Glt)d. In this sense, too, he is cruci- 
fied with Christ. AH that is sinful in him — all that is of self — he 
has nailed, as it were, to that cross of Christ ; with his own hand, but 
in the power of the Spii*it, he has dealt a death-blow at his csmial 
self. He has doomed it to destruction ; he has condemned it to be 
crucified ; he has nailed it to the cross. It may linger long, for 
crucifixion is a slow and lingering death ; it may often revive again 
for a moment, and assert its power, but its doom is sealed. Self is 
given up to be crucified. It will no longer rule as a tyrant — it is 
condemned as a guilty thing. * I am crucified with Christ.' 

And this brings us on to the later words of the apostle in this 
place. He had been speaking of the work of Christ on behalf 
of the believer ; the blessings which come to us from Christ's death 
and Christ's life. But now what is the jfruit of these blessings in 
the believer's heart ? What is the character of his new life — his 
risen life — the life which Christ lives in him ? See how St. Paul 
describes it : * The life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
faith of the Son of God, Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.' 
It is still then a life <in the flesh.' [From that burden we are not 
yet delivered — ^we still bear about with us * this body of death.' 
We shall still have our weaknesses, our temptations, our struggles, 
our failures, even our sins. But these are not now what make up 
the life itself ; they are only its defects and imperfections. It is a 
life of faith in * the Son of God, Who loved me, and gave Himself 
for me.* In the life of the true disciple of Christ, the great 
principle, the great motive, is the love of Christ Himself— His 
love to our souls. The heart which has really been touched by the 
sense of that love will give itself up to Christ and to His service. 
* The love of Christ constraineth us.* It shuts us in to one only 
course — to serve and follow Him. A life of faith in the Son of 
God is a life which is guided and ruled by love to Him ; a life in 
which the heart continually tastes the blessedness of pardon 
and of peace ; a life in which the thought of Christ and of His 
love is ever present to deter us from sin, to incite us to holiness ; 
a life in which every new sin and every new sorrow is brought to 
the feet of Jesus, and left with Him ; the sins to be washed away, 
and the sorrows to be turned into joy. This, and far more than 
this, is meant by these words of the apostle — * I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.' And 
it is a very blessed life ; no life so blessed as a life like this. The 
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quiet sense of forgiveness through that love of Christ; the sweet ex- 
perience of fellowship with the Son of God; the blessed hope of 
everlasting life through Him ; the confident expectation of those 
unspeakable joys which God has prepared for them that love TTitt i 
— all this belongs to those who * live by the faith of the Son of God.' 
They no longer look at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are unseen ; ' their hearts are surely fixed where true joys 
are to be found.' They walk by faith, not by sight. He who 
loved them unto death has drawn their love to Him ; He who died 
for them has moved them by His love to live for Him. They live 
by the faith of the Son of God. He is ever in their minds and in 
their hearts. How they can please Him is their continued thought; 
that they may love Him more is their continual desire. What can 
they render to the Lord, the Lord Who loved them and gave Himself 
for them ! 

We may well ask ourselves, *Is ours a faith like this; a faith 
not merely to speak about, bnt a faith by which we live ; ' a * faith 
which worketh by love ' ? What fruit do we see of our faith in 
our daily lives ? Does it make us better men and women ; does it 
make us. care less about this passing world, and more about the 
everlasting joys of the world to come ? Does our faith in Christ 
help us to love Christ ; does it move us to give up pur lives to Him 
Who gave up His life for us ? 

What a blessed thing it would be for us if our lives were lives 
like this ; if each of us could say in truth as St. Paul said, * I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, Who loved me and gave Himself 
for me.' 

Surely these thoughts may well come home to us with double 
power at such a time as this, in the solemn season through which 
we are now passing ; above all in the Holy Week, to which we are 
approaching. Soon we shall be called to meditate upon the closing 
scenes of that suffering life of the Son of God, Who loved 
us and gave Himself for us. Soon we shall stand, as it were, 
beside the uplifted Cross ; we shall see the suffering face of the 
dying Man of sorrows; we shall hear His latest words, ''It is 
finished.' We shall follow Him to His rocky tomb ; we shall 
keep our watch by the silent sepulchre. We shall hear the 
message of the angels speaking to us the word^ of comfort, ^ He 
is not here ; He is risen ; come, see the place where the Lord lay.' 

And what shall we learn from all these solemn teachings of the 
Holy Week ; what blessing will they bring to our own souls ; what 
fruit will they bear in our daily lives. As we stand before the 
uplifted Cross, and see Him hanging there, the dying Saviour, let 
this be the confession of our faith, * I am crucified with Christ.' 
As Easter dawns upon us with its tidings of life from the dead, let 
us pray that we may be able to say with St. Paul, * I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.' And so when the Holy season 
shall have passed away, and we go forth to the work of our 
daily life, and to tread the unknown paths of the years or the 
days that may lie before us, this shaU be the continual law of 
our life as it was with the Apostle, ' I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.' 
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QTfie Bmtnttion of Sbtnnatfitxih. 

(B.C. 711). 

Tui Assyrian came down like the wolf cm the tM, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wayefroils nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown^ 
That host on the morrow lay wither*d and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breath^ on the face of the foe as he passed ;^ 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew stilL 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roU'd not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating saxt 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
"With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifbed, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of Ihe Lord. 

Btron. 



®n tf)e ®tiQin antr l^tstors of tf)e IBnglis)) ISible. 

BY DENHAM BO WE NORMAJ^, VIOAB OP MIDDLBTOK BY 
WIRKSWORTH. 

If thou art merry, here are airs ; 
If melancholy, here are pravers ; 
If studious, here are those things writ 
"Which may deserve thy ablest wit ; 
If hungry, here is food divine ; 
If thirsty, neotar, heavenly wine. 

Peter Hbtlin. 

IE have seen that a way was found to pass on from age to 
age the messages from God to man under the Mosaic 
dispensation ; and that we have now in our possession, 
in the Old Testament Scriptures, those several communi- 
cations. Though the writers have passed away to their 
rest and reward, yet they, * being dead, speak to us' as dietinctly and 
pointedly as to their first hearers. Though their manuscripts have 
mouldered and perished centuries ago, the words set down therein 
at the dictation of G-od the Holy Ghost are as sharp and piercing 
as ever, and as able to cheer the saint and convince the sinner. 

Is there not, however, another Testament about which we should 
feel the deepest concern ? Is there not another part of the legacy 
of Divine Truth about which we are anxious? In a spirit almost 
bordering on pride the English Churchman exclaims, **In our 
gates are all manner of pleasant things, new and old " (Cant. vii. 
13), seeing that he is permitted to have in its fulness the treasure 
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of Qod's Word ; and is allowed to gather therefrom, for his guidance, 
the special words which his soul needs. 

Let us turn, then, to a consideration of this New Testament, 
and try to trace out its course in its earliest days. Now, it will be 
supposed that the importance of the messages delivered by 
our Lord and His apostles is so great, that we must have a perfect 
and accurate transcript thereof. Yet, as a matter of fact, we find 
that the Holy Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, have come down to 
us like any other Old World news of the same date. There was, 
of course, at first, what is called the autograph of the apostle or 
evangelist — that is, the gospel or epistle written by the hand of 
the person whose name it bears. Of these autographs, there is 
now not one in existence; indeed, it would appear that these 
priceless documents were soon worn out, or by some means lost, as 
there is not the smallest trace of them in church records of the 
earliest centuries. Those writers who flourished just after the 
time of the apostles make no mention of them. This early dis- 
appearance of the original writings of the apostles— the. title deeds 
of the Church — is not at all hard to account for. The papyrus, or 
outer coating of a reed, which was the material upon which the 
apostles and evangelists wrote the sacred text, was so brittle, so 
liable to suffer harm from constant wear, that in a few years the 
writing, of however important a nature the information might be, 
would perish through natural decay. 

Though these autographs — ^these veritable writings of apostles — 
have not, for some wise purpose, been preserved to \is, yet there is 
every reason to believe that copies must have been frequently 
made at a very early period for the use of Christians in their 
public worship and private study. We can easily imagine that 
there would be a real anxiety to have a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
to refer to in case of need, in order to be able to determine at 
once, from that infallible standard of doctrine, whether teachers 
were delivering truth or error in their addresses. The copies thus 
made at a very early date for circulation throughout the several 
branches of the Christian Church, would doubtless frequently be 
copied again for the use of fresh bodies of converts to the faith, 
who were still further distant from the central seat of Christianity. 
Owing, however, to the perishable nature of the material used, and 
partly, too, as it would appear, from the wholesale destruction of 
these first copies during the persecution of Diocletian, a.d. 303, 
not one of these earliest manuscripts has been saved for our use. 
Notwithstanding the most eager search, there has not been dis- 
covered a manuscript of any part of the New Testament of which 
the age is greater than a.d. 331, or thereabouts. 

As lately as the year a.d. 1844, Englishmen were not aware 
that there was such an ancient document in existence as that which 
was then first shown to Dr. Tischendorf. It had been supposed up 
to that time that no more venerable manuscript than the one in 
the British Musetun, at London, would ever be found; but the 
untiring industry of this great German scholar, in seeking for those 
ancient copies of Holy Scripture in every library, far and near, 
which he heard of, was at last rewarded by the discovery at the 
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Origin and History of the English Bible. 

Convent of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai — in an out of the way 
comer of the world — of a manuscript whose age is pronounced by 
those well able to judge to be greater than that of any which had 
been known previously. 

In the year 1859, Dr. TIschendorf had the delight of bringing 
this valuable treasure from its hiding place in the desert, to his 
patron, Alexander the Second, Emperor of Eussia, at whose com- 
mand the journey had been undertaken. This copy is quit© per- 
fect, not having lost a single leaf It is supposed to be one of fifty 
copies ordered to be made by Constantino the Great, the first 
Christian Emperor, in the year a.d. 331, and is now at St. 
Petersburgh. 

The next manuscript of the New Testament in point of antiquity 
is one which is in the Vatican Library, at Bome, which is not quite 
perfect, as it ends with Hebrews ix. 14, the rest of that epistle, and 
the other catholic and general epistles, and the Bevelation of 
St. John being deficient The age of this ancient transcript is 
generally thought to be about a.d. 350, or thereabouts. 

The tiiird earliest written copy of the New Testament known 
to exist is tl^at which is now in the British Museum, at London, 
having been sent as a present to King Charles I., in the year 
1628, by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople. This manu- 
script is far from perfect, its most important loss being the earlier 
part of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, chap. i. 1, to xxv. 6. 
It is thought to have been written about ad. 450. 

These &ree most ancient and important manuscripts of the New 
Testament are written on vellum, or fine parchment, in capital 
letters nearly an inch in size, and on that accoimt called Uncial 
Manuscripts. There are numerous other uncial manuscripts besides 
those enumerated and described, but few have any considerable 
number of the sacred books, and some are mere single gospels or 
epistles, or selections from various books, called Lectionaries. 

There is one very curious family of manuscripts whose history 
may be briefly touched on here. In early times, parchment was 
extremely scarce and dear ; and it often came to pass that when a 
writing had served the purpose for which it was executed, the skin 
would be sponged over to make it ready to be written upon again. 
Several instances of this occur in Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment. In one remarkable case. Dr. Tischendorf has, by using 
a certain kind of tincture, been able to bring out the mnginal 
writing with such distinctness that it can be plainly read. This 
Manuscript — an Uncial — is now in the Imperial Library at Paris ; 
and, though the last writer upon it has contrived to hand down 
some very valuable information in the shape of notes and essays of 
Ephrem the Syrian, yet it has a far higher value, inasmuch as on 
it are found considerable portions of the Old and New Testament, 
written most probably as early as the year a.d. 500. 

^There is one of these 'palimpsests* — that is, re-written- 
manuscripts — ^in the British Museum, at London, having been 
brought in the year 1847 from the Convent of St. Mary Deipara, 
in the Nitrian desert The text of Holy Scripture written upon it 
between a.d. 500 and 600 has been covered by a Sjrian writing 
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of the ninth or tenth centuries. These are the two chief examples 
of this singular kind of manuscripts ; but there are> in various 
countries, many others of less value and importance. 

Thus it would appear that God's word cannot be concealed. 
Are ancient copies hidden in Sinai's top? They are searched 
for and taken out thence. Are certain portions hidden beneath 
worldly wisdom written over them? They are by-and-bye seen 
to rise out of their obscurity, to gladden the heart and confirm 
the mind, and establish the faith of the seekers after truth. 




[fSAGMBNT op THB PALIMP8B8T OF EPHREIC THB SYRIAN.] 

There is another kind of manuscript, of a later date, and vrritten 
on different materials, such as cotton-paper, then, a little later, 
linen-paper, and, finally, in the 13th century, paper nearly such as 
that now in common use. This class of manuscript is notable also 
for another feature — ^the character and style of letters used. The 
stiff, cumbersome capital letters which had been used, gradually 
yielded to a simpler form, and what is called a cursive, or running, 
hand, was adopted — a capital letter to commence with, and the rest 
small, something like Ihe style which is in vogue now. The 
specimens of penmanship afforded in some of these old copies of 
God's word, which may be seen in the British Museimi and 
other public or cathedral libraries, tell us distinctly that, in what 
are called the Dark Ages, religious men who spent their time in 
writing out the Holy Scriptures, were not afraid of their labour, 
or chary of the trouble they gave themselves. 

Besides Manuscripts of the entire New Testament, and those 
which contain single Gospels and Epistles, there are numerous 
* fragments ' which have been gathered up from various sources, 
and some of these are of great value and importance, though only 
containing a few leaves. Thus, for instance, there is a Fragment 
of this kind containing portions of St. Paul's Epistles, of only 
fifteen leaves ; twelve of these leaves are at Paris, two ai*e at St. 
Petersburgh, and one was very recently f5und at Mount Athos, 
containing only Colossians iii. 4 — 11. 

There is another very remarkable document, which is suggestive 
of the saying frequently made of certain verses of Holy Scripture, 
that they * deserve to be written in letters of gold.' This manu- 
script, four leaves of which are in the British Museum, six in the 
Vatican Library at Eome, two at Vienna, and thirty-three others 
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elsewhere, is written on fine purple vellum, and the letters are of 
silver, of a larger size than even those used in the ancient manu- 
scripts at St. Petersburgh and Home. Not one, even the smallest, 
of these portions must be despised or neglected ; a reverent and 
loving care must guard all alike, and, in due season, each minutest 
leaf will serve to throw light on the whole bodj of Divine Truth. 

In bringing to a close these observations on the manner in 
which God has seen fit to preserve His messages through such a long 
course of years (3,000), a word seems to be due to the memory of 
those devoted and learned men to whose pious labours we are 
indebted for the constant multiplication of fresh copies of Holy 
Writ. Whether they be the * Schools of the Prophets,' as in the 
time before the coming of our Blessed Lord, or bands of holy 
men living in seclusion from the world in later ages, it is to them, 
humanly speaking, that we owe the preservation of the Word of 
God in very troublous and disastrous times. At the risk of loss of 
property, or even life itself, they toiled on in their retreats, and 
toiled so diligently and successfully, that, when the art of printing 
was discovered (a.d. 1438), there were so many written copies in 
existence that it was a comparatively easy matter to obtain a 
sufficient number to ensure tolerable accuracy for a first printed 
edition. 

Thus, then, on different materials, in various kinds of letters, by 
the hands of numberless copyists, have these messages of God 
come down to us. How should we all strive that these Divine 
monitions — written, now on stone, now on papyrus, now on parch- 
ment, now on paper — may be written on the fleshy tablets of our 
hearts, not with ink, * but with the spirit of the living God.' 
(2 Cor. iii. 3.) 



)?m to Ee»t. 

Chapter III. 

As Katie had foreseen, Mrs. Kendrick's offer, after a little delibera- 
tion, was accepted on Emily's behalf. Emily was captivated with 
the idea of living in a big house, where there was an abundance of 
money and servants, of seeing fashionable company, of having no 
teaching to do, of possessing and enjoying her rich aunt's favour — 
being regarded, as she flattered herself she should be, in the light 
of an adopted daughter and first favourite, and all the rest of it ; 
in fact, she built most wonderful air-castles for herself. Now and 
then her conscience smote her for leaving Katie to work alone at 
that * nuisance of a school,' as she called it — conscience told her 
that she was selfish, and was following her inclinations instead of 
her duty, but she talked the * small voice ' down. 

** I shall be earning my living," she said to her sister. " And 
my being away will make a great difference to the housekeeping 
expenses." 

"You are earning youj? living now," replied Katie, shortly. 
Katie- was a good litde woman, and would have saoiificed herself 
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to any extent for Emily's benefit; but this scheme, she thought, 
and thought truly, was not for Emily's benefit, and she felt rather 
hurt and ill-used by her willingness to leave her to work and 
struggle alone. 

"But I don't think I do earn my living at home," said Emily. 
•* The fact is, school teaching isn't so much in my line as in yours. 
You have quite a gift for teaching ; it comes to you as naturally as 
eating and drinking. But it is the most difficult and trying work 
in the world to me, and I'm sure I never do it properly." 

" One can make oneself do properly anything that one ought 
to do," remarked Katie. " And I don't think it's natural to me 
to like school-keeping, for it's own sake, better than the life we 
used to lead when dear father was alive to work for us." 

" But you have so much natural energy, Katie — ^you always had 
—which makes it easy to you ; and I haven't, unfortunately," per- 
sisted Emily. 

Whereat Katie sighed, and gave up the argument. 

So Emily's wardrobe was replenished and put in order, and a 
day fixed for her leaving home. Katie, whenever she was released 
from the school-room, worked like a seamstress at the new linen, 
and dresses, and collars, and odds and ends that were required 
for her sister's outfit; and when all was done, and they had 
nearly come to the end of the last day they would spend together, 
she insisted on doing all the packing herself. 

" You must have my waterproof, Emily," she said, as she rum- 
maged about in the drawers and cupboards. " Mine is the newest; 
yours will do very well for me at home. And I'll lend you my 
gold bracelet, if you like. I never want it now, and you may." 

She kept giving and lending her little treasures in this manner ; 
and Emily kept saying, ** Oh, now, really, Katie, I can't rob you 
go, dear ! " but taking them all the same. 

At length the boxes were packed and put into the hall, ready for 
the cab. Emily took her last meal with her mother and sister in 
the homely Httle sitting-room, had her last chat about the pupils, 
whose summer holidays were, fortunately for poor Katie, just 
beginning, dressed herself in her new hat and jacket, and said 
* Good-bye.' 

'* Good-bye, my child," sobbed Mrs. Taylor. "I hope you will 
be happy and comfortable. If you are not, be sure and come back 
to us at once." 

** And, Emily," added Katie, " if you find it doesn't do you good 
to be there — you know how I mean — come home; don't stay. 
Aunt Kendrick is not very religious, Tm afraid. Don't let her 
make you careless, too. Keep to our home ways, if you possibly 
can, and come home if you can't." 

"I will — I will," said Emily, hurriedly, as she made her way to 
the door. " Where's my umbrella, dear ? Oh, here it is. Good- 
bye, darling. I shall often come and see you. And I'll write 
whenever I can." 

And so she jumped into the cab, and was driven off ; and Mrs. 
Taylor and Katie went back to their little room alone. Poor Katie 
was very glad to get rid of her pupils that afternoon. She felt sad 
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and solitary, and out of heart. The interest of the sehool seemed to 
Le gone, now that there was no one to share it. 

Emily was set down at her aunt's house about half an hour after- 
wards. A footman opened the door, told the driver to * put the 
boxes down somewhere,' and showed Emily into a gorgeous draw- 
ing-room, where her aunt was sitting with two or three morning 
visitors. He did not trouble himself to announce her name, and 
her entrance was imobserved. 

*' How do you do, aunt ?" Emily said, with some embarrassment, 
advancing a step or two. 

'* Oh, how do you, my dear ?" responded Mrs. Kendrick, hastily, 
hardly turning her head. *' Go and take your things off; Pll 
speak to you presently. I'm engaged just now." 

Emily withdrew, crimson to the roots of her hair. She asked 
the footman where she should find her room ; was referred to a 
smart house-maid, and taken up to a small cha'hiber in the upper- 
most storey, where she felt very much inclined to cry, and wished 
heartily that she had contented herself at home with Katie. It was 
not at all the sort of reception which she had pictured to herself. 

However, when the visitors were gone, Mrs. Kendrick sent for 
her, and then showed herself disposed to be friendly and pleasant. 

** Dear me," she said, looking the girl up and down ; "you've 
grown quite pretty since I saw you last. You were very gawky as 
a child, I remember, but youVe filled out wonderfully. You*re 
really very presentable. Your dress is a little unbecoming — not 
quite the thing, you know, just now ; but still, when we've trimmed 
you up, you'll be all right. Can you play well, my dear ? What 
sort of voice have you ? I suppose you have had enough society 
in Wereham not to feel shy and awkward in a room ? '* 

And these questions satisfactorily answered, Mrs. Kendrick 
waxed quite affectionate, and began to talk of sending for her own 
dressmaker at once, to introduce a little 'style* and 'fashion* 
into the wardrobe of her niece, which, she complacently observed, 
was all that was needed. 

Now this was a kind of thing that little independent Katie never 
could have borne, but which Emily's 'different sort of pride' 
made no trouble of at all. Emily saw that Mrs. Kendrick had 
been very much afraid of her husband's poor relation turning out 
a plain and dowdy nobody — as she would certainly have considered 
Katie, with her under-sized figure, and honest, sunburnt face ; 
and that, had she been such, her lot would have been fo drudge in 
tlie background, and bo snubbed by the entire household. But 
she saw that Mrs. Kendrick appreciated the worldly value of her 
tall, graceful shape, and delicate complexion, and beauti&l auburn 
hair, and that, if she would parade them, and her other gifts and 
accomplishments, for that lady's credit and glorification, she would 
have a gay and luxurious life of it. And her pride in no way 
interfered with her satisfaction at the discovery. 

She became, as she had expected, a prime favourite. She had 
to work very hard, tg be sure. Mrs. Kendrick did not spare her 
in that respect. But Emily showed no lack of ' natural energy * 
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now. She was housekeeper, ladies'-maid, secretary, errand- girl 
— everything almost behind the scenes ; and she had to play and 
sing, and generally * show off' in company, and never to give signs 
of weariness. But the praise, and the flattery, and the import- 
ance, the rich clothes, and presents, and fine acquaintances, were 
more than sufficient compensation, in her opinion. Poor Emily ! 
nothing could well have been worse for her. 

At first, she made some feeble efibrts to do what was right — to 
follow Katie's advice, and keep to the home ways ; but it was not 
easy to do so in the face of her aunt's habits, and she had never the 
courage to run the risk of offending her ! It was a time of tempta- 
tion, and she did not rouse herself to stand fast and fight ; she did 
not make herself strong to resist with watchfulness and prayer. 
No ; she was unprepared, and so she ' fell away.' 

An early sign of her falling away was her neglect of her daily 
Bible reading. She was up so late at night, and was so sleepy in 
the morning, that (at first occasionally, and then habitually) she 
delayed to leave her bed until there was only time enough left to 
dress herself hurriedly before she was summoned to her aunt ; and 
no other opportunity seemed to offer itself. Then Mrs. Kendrick 
often required her to stay away from church, for the sake of some 
trivial household business, and she was afraid to risk her dis- 
pleasure by any remonstrances — afraid lest she should thereby lose 
her dearly-prized worldly privileges ! What was worse, she gave 
up her attendance at the Lord's Table. Mrs. Kendrick was not 
a communicant ; and Emily seemed to look upon herself by de- 
grees as Mrs. KendricFs shadow. 

And then — another sign of her falling away — she neglected her 
mother and Katie. Letters came from her less and less often ; 
she was so busy, she said, she really couldn't find time to write ! 
And the visits ceased altogether. Katie several times met her in 
the Wereham streets, and those meetings gave far more pain 
than pleasure to her sensitive heart. When Emily was alone on 
these occasions, she was very chatty and affectionate ; but when 
she was with Mrs. Kendrick, as generally happened, then she was 
hurried and embarrassed, and even appeared to wish to avoid her. 

<* Emily is so grand," the poor little schoolmistress used to say, bit- 
terly. ** Emily is so altered, "she used to add, with the tears in her eyes. 

Indeed, the contrast between the sisters grew more strongly 
marked year by year. Emily's con«equence showed itself in every 
tone and gesture ; she affected all the airs and graces of a fashion- 
able, fine lady. Her London milliners and dressmakers transformed 
her so entirely from the quiet-looking Miss Taylor of former days, 
that even Barbara Lane scarcely knew her. Her elegance and 
* style,* together with the popular belief that she was Mrs. 
Kendrick's heiress (a belief which Emily herself shared), attracted 
to her a large circle of gay and wealthy acquaintances. While 
Katie, on the other hand, plodded on in her obscurity, hard-work- 
ing and humble ; teaching the same day-scholars in the same little 
school-room (she had given up the idea of the large house, and the 
governess, and the boarders, when Emily left her), and taking loving 
care of her invalid mother. 
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Chapteb IV. 

Babbaba Lake came in from a walk one day, looking— very un- 
usual for her — quite glum and out of temper. 

**I declare, mother," she exclaimed, flinging her gloves on the 
table, '* I haven't any patience with Emily Taylor. I met her just 
now, sailiug down the High Street, with Bosa Hammond and 
Mary Kennedy, in the most splendid grey poplin you ever saw, all 
over satin and fringe, and a seal-skin coat, and a French 
bonnet; and she was really so grand that she would hardly 
condescend to notice me ! And there is that poor dear little Katie 
quite ill with one of her bad head-aches — ^fit for nothing but her 
bed— and toiling away in that stuffy school-room, with all those 
troublesome children ! I can't help being cross," she added, 
smiling at her own vehemence. " Isn't it too bad, now ?" 

" Altogether too bad,'* Mrs. Lane replied. ** As for Katie, she 
must have some help, or she will wear herself out. Mr. Vernon 
says she is hardly ever without her head-aches now. She used not 
to have them, you remember." 

** She used not, I know — ^not until Emily left her with the whole 
of that tiresome school on her hands. I'm sure it's killing work. 
If you'd seen the black rings roimd her eyes when I went in this 
afternoon, you'd really have pitied her, poor little soul ! I made 
her go away from the piano, and lie down for an hour, and I 
cleared oS the remaining music lessons for her in the meantime, 
and so helped her a little. But I do wonder how Emily contrives 
to make herself happy, under the circumstances — ^really I do." 

**I don't think Emily does make herself happy," Mrs. Lane re- 
plied. **rve seen her several times lately, and watched her; and 
I think she looks discontented with herself and the life she leads. 
I think her conscience is ill at ease." 

** Well, it is to be hoped it is," Barbara responded. " But don't 
you think, mother, she may have been looking worried on that 
other account?" 

«* What account, dear ?" 

" Why, about young Godfrey. I don't believe they're actually 
engaged, because I'm sure Mrs. Kendrick would not allow it ; but 
he's paying his addresses to her, they say, and she receives them 
favourably. And she can't help knowing how wild and unprin- 
cipled he is, however much sh^ cares for him." 

**I hope she doesn't care for him," said Mrs. Lane. "That 
would be the worst misfortune of all, and spoil her quite. As far 
as he is concerned, his care is only for Mrs. Kendrick's money, 
which he would make ducks and drakes of as soon as ever he got 
it into his hands. Though it's an uncharitable thing to say," added 
Mrs. Lane, contritely — and, indeed, she seldom, spoke so strongly 
against even dissipated young men, the class of social sinners for 
whom she had least patience and toleration. 

" Do you think Mrs. Kendrick will leave her money to Emily, 
mother ? *' Barbara enquired, presently. 

"I'm sure I can't tell," said Mrs. Lane. "Tve heard your 
father say that, as far as he knows — and he is her solicitor — she 
10 
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has never made a will yet. I believe slie so shuns the idea of 
death, that she puts off even that preparation, rather than make 
herself uncomfortable by thinking of it." 

'* Oh, how dreadful ! " exclaimed Barbara, under her breath. 

**Your father thinks it very likely that she will die, and not 
leave one after all — and so do I. Generally, Death comes un- 
awares to those who will not look for him. Generally, when 
people leave their affairs like that — the affairs of their soul, as well 
as those of their body — ^to the chance of death-bed leisure and 
opportunity, no time is given them then." 

** And what would become of -her property, in that case ? " 

** Well, it would go to a nephew of hers, who ran away from 
home many years ago, and has never been heard of since." 

** Don't they know whether he is alive or dead ? " 

** No. They believe he is dead, but have no proof. Until they 
were sure, the property would be held in trust for him," 

" And if they did have proof of his death ? " 

"Then it would go to some other of her relations; but not to 
Emily Taylor, certainly." 

One evening, only a few weeks after this conversation, Mrs. Lane, 
Barbara, and Gertrude, Barbara's school-girl sister, were sitting 
by the fire-side in the drawing-room, waiting for dinner. 

" How late your father is ! " exclaimed Mrs. Lane, after looking 
several times at the clock on the chimney-piece. "It is not 
like him to be so unpunctual. The mutton will be boiled to rags. 
Oh, there he is ! " hearing the well-known step in the hall. " Come, 
my dear, you must be quite famished." 

" I can't stay for dinner," replied Mr. Lane, hastily, " Just get 
me a- mouthful of something, Barbara, and order the brougham 
round, while I run into the office." 

" Why, what's the matter ? " enquired his wife. 

"I've just heard that Mrs. Kendrick has had an accident— been 
thrown out of her phaeton — and isn't likely to recover. I must 
go down at once, and see about it. You remember I told you she 
hadn't made a will." 

Mrs. Lane and Barbara looked at one another. 

" There," said Mrs. Lane, "what did I say ! I thought it would 
come unawares ! " 

Mr. Lane rushed back from his office in less than two minutes, 
hastily swallowed a plate of soup and a slice of mutton, which his 
wife had ordered up, jumped into his brougham, and was driven 
off to Mrs. Kendrick's house. 

He was met in the hall by Dr. Vernon, whose face was sterner 
and graver than usual. 

" Pm afraid this is a serious matter, Vernon, by your look. I 
just now heard of it, and came off at once, in case she should 
desire to arrange her affairs." 
' " Do you mean to say that will hasn't been made yet ? " 

" No ; it hasn't been made yet." 

" Then it will never be made now. She is dead ! " 

" Dead ! You don't say so ! " 

• 11 
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" I do, though. And I hope I may never see such a death- 
bed again ! " 

** Did she suffer so much, then ? " 

** Not so much in her body. But — ^well, you know what sort of 
a life she has led — and it all came home to her, when she was dying. 
And her terror and despair were awful to witness. I hope it will 
be a warning to that giddy niece of hers." 

** "Wasn't a clergyman sent for?" 

*' Yes ; but it was late to make a beginning then, you know." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Lane, sadly. It was too dreadful to talk 
about, but it set him thinking and praying with a deeper earnest- 
ness, as he droTO home in the dark winter night. 

On his way, he called to tell Mrs. Taylor and Katie the news. 
They had heard of the upsetting of the carriage, but were quite 
xmprepared for the tidings of that sudden and terrible death. 

'* Oh !** said Katie, as, pale and shocked, she sat down again in 
her chair by the fire-side, ** how Emily will reproach herself all 
her Hfe, if she never tried to lead Aimt Kendrick to think of 
God, while she had the opportimity ! " 

"Poor Emily!" Mrs. Taylor ejaculated. "Well, there's one 
comfort — ^we shall have her home again now." 

" I don't know, mother. If Aunt Kendrick has left her property 
to her, she may wish for her own establishment. Indeed, she*ll 
soon marry that Mr. Godfrey now, I'm afraid." 

But Barbara Lane came Uie next morning, and set her fears to 
rest on that score. 

"Emily won't have a single sixpence," said Barbara; "you 
may be quite sure of that. And you may be equally sure that 
Mr. Godfrey will lose no time in backing out of his present position. 
I don't wish to be unkind, Katie, but really I do feel glad of it. 
Don't you ? " 

" I do," replied Katie, promptly. " It will be very hard for her 
at first ; but, please God, she won't regret it afterwards." 
- By this time, all Wereham and Emily's fine friends were made 
acquainted with the state of the case. Mr. Godfrey was joking 
over his lucky escape from a penniless wife with some of his con- 
fidential companions, and Bosa Hammond was remarking to her 
mother what a come-down it was for Emily Taylor, who had given 
herseK such airs I 

Chapter V. 

So Emily came back to the little home again. 

On the day that she was expected, Katie rose early, to furbish 
up the sitting-room ; to get their bed-chamber freshly supplied 
with linen, and covers, and pretty odds and ends; and drawers, 
and boxes, and cupboards cleared out, and to make various cakes 
and pies of more than ordinary delicacy. When school was 
over, at noon, she put on her bonnet, and, taking a few sovereigns 
from her little hoard, went out and bought a new crimson table- 
cloth, and a new easy chair, and a couple of photographs in Oxford 
frames, and a few other small comforts and luxuries, wherewith to 
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beautify their humble habitation, bustling about after her work of 
love as if she never could be tired. She was a trifle impatient and 
restless during the lessons of the afternoon, and, as soon as five 
o'clock struck, and the pupils were dismissed, she hurried up to 
her room to change her dress, singing for joy, like a child herself. 
When she had made herself tidy, she went to array her mother in 
Sunday gown and cap, and then she set out the tea. Best china, 
best tea-pot, new bread and butter, and cream and eggs, cold meat 
on the sideboard, hot cakes be.fore the fire — everything that she 
could provide that might tempt the appetite of a hungry traveller. 

"We are not very fashionable," she said, smiling; "but we'll 
make things as home-like as we can." 

And then the hearth was swept for the last time, and fresh coals 
put on the fire ; the curtains were drawn, and the lamp was lighted, 
the new chair was drawn up on the hearth-rug, and Katie looked 
all round, and said, " There ! " in a tone of profound satisfaction. 

She had completed her little arrangements, when the cab was 
heard rumbling down the quiet street, and stopping at the 
door. Out she ran, with the money in her hand for the driver, 
paid him, helped him to drag the boxes into the hall, and then, 
shutting him out, flung her arms round her sister and kissed her, 
and welcomed her with a love and gladness that Emily could not 
misunderstand. 

Every hour which the poor girl had spent since her aunf s death 
had brought her, to add to her private grief and self-reproaches, 
slights, and snubs, and unkindnesses from those who had given 
her a right to look to them for consolation. She had bitterly 
learned the hollowness and deceitfulness of the Mendships and 
pleasures in which she had put her trust, and been almost over- 
whelmed with her shame and loneliness. But now, when she saw 
the faithful little brown face in the doorway, and felt the warm 
arms clasped round her neck — ^when she saw the cosy sitting-room, 
with all its eloquent little evidences of the home-love and care, 
and heard her mother^s voice of welcome, she wondered how she 
ever could have left them at all. 

"Oh, Katie, Katie," she said, wiping her eyes, "Tm ashamed 
to show myself here, after the way Pve behaved !" 

" Oh, nonsense — ^never mind about that now," answered Katie, 
cheerfully. " Come, let me take off your things, and sit down by 
the fire, and have something to eat. We are going to be all happy 
and comfortable together again, now." 

So Emily was stripped of her wraps, placed in the new easy 
chair, and her poor dejected face soon brightened up in the 
genial atmosphere. 

" How good you are to me ! " she exclaimed, in a pause of the 
conversation. " And how good it is to feel one has something one 
can trust to. There's no place like home, after all ! " 

But Emily had a great deal to bear at first. Not only 
the neglect and rudeness of those sununer friends of hers — Mr. 
Qodfrej, who used to compliment heir on her beauty, and profess 
Imaself her slave ; Bosa Hammond, who ujsed to call her * dearest,' 
and the Jrest of her fashionable set — ^but also the ooldness of her 
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father's and Katie's friends, who could not readily forgive her de- 
sertion. She never met any of them without feeling how low a 
place she had in their respect and esteem. 

She was miserable, too, in other ways. She had fallen away 
from all good and religious habits, and she found that it was hard 
to recover herself — ^that the smallest step in the right road was 
only to be gained by striving her utmost, and by much pain and 
prayer. She fretted constantly over that lost oppportunity, when 
she might have ** led Aunt Kendrick to think of God," and did 
not try to do so. "I shall never forgive myself," she said to Katie j 
" and I feel as if I never could be forgiven for that." 

When she was low-spirited and down-hearted, Katie used to 
comfort and encourage her with her wise, loving words, and 
with the example of her own cheerful and sincere religion. 
She persuaded her to rouse herself to persevere, and hope, and 
struggle on — ^to take that sovereign medicine, work —and to seek 
her strength in prayer and communion with Christ in the Holy 
Sacrament. 

" There's nothing else will do, you'll find," said Katie, in her 
blunt way. 

And Emily became more and more convinced that Katie was 
right. 

She hung up this little prayer on the wall of her room, at the 
foot of the bed, to meet her eye the first thing when she woke in 
the morning, and the last thing before she went to sleep at night 
—to remind her of her past shortcomings, and of the only safe- 
guard against future fallings away :— 

<* In all time of our tribulation ; in all time of our wealth ; in 
the hour of death, and ih the day of judgment, good Lord, 
deliver us." 




f^earts joints to Hag ®IKcer» of tije ©ijuvct. 

BY GEOEOE VENABLES, 8.O.L., VICAB OF ST. MATTHEW's, LEICBSTEIl. 

THE CHUECH CLEANEKS. 

I duties belonging to the Church deaners appertain, 
in strict accuracy, to the sexton. And in our * Hearty 
Hints to Sextons ' we did not forget this. Nevertheless, 
in many country churches, and probably in nearly all 
town churches, church cleaning is committed to persons 
known as * Church Cleaners,' and who are often, and, we think, not 
improperly, women. The importance of keeping churches clean has 
always been recognised, and, indeed, the Church has devoted one of 
her authorised Homilies to this subject, a fact which manifests how 
greatly she values the comely condition of the House of God. The 
fifteenth homily alluded to is well worth the perusal of church 
cleaners, and we commend it to their attention, contenting ourselves 
with quoting the following short sentences ixom it : — " The world 
thinketh it but a trifie to see their church in ruin and decay. But 
whoso doth not lay to their helpiilg hdnds^ they sin against God 
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and His holy oongregation .... It is a sin and shame to see so 
many churches so ruinous, and so foully decayed, almost in every 
comer. If a man's private house wherein he dwelleth be decayed, 
he will never cease till it be restored up again .... And shall 
we be so mindful of our common, base houses, deputed to so vile 
employment, and be forgetful toward that House of God, wherein 
be entreated the words of our eternal salvation, wherein be 
ministered the sacraments and mysteries of our redemption ? The 
fountain of .our regeneration is there presented xmto us, the partak- 
ing of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ is there offered* 
unto us ; and shall we not esteem the place where so heavenly 
things are handled ? Wherefore, if ye have any reverence to the 
service of God, if ye have any common honesty, if yo have any 
conscience in keeping of necessary godly ordinances, keep your 
churches in good repair ; whereby ye shall not only please God, 
and deserve His manifold blessings, but also deserve the good re« 
port of all godly people." 

So saith the Church in her homily to aU the people, and if, then, 
all the people are charged so earnestly to promote the well-being 
and comely condition of the House of God, much more is it to be 
expected that they, to whom church cleaning has been deputed, 
should do it thoroughly and reverently, and well. The act of 
church cleaning is an important one, and it is very desirable that 
it be done by persons who have true Christian reverence for the 
House of God. 

We will tell two anecdotes to our Mends the church cleaners. 
They will, we trust, read them, and think upon them. We shall 
tell them facts which we have seen ourselves, and we will leave 
them to take the hint which the anecdotes suggest, and we hope 
that we may picture to ourselves a good-natured smile rising upon 
their countenances as they read our hearty hints to them. 

Many years ago we were staying not far from Canterbury, and, 
amongst other places, we visited a fashionable watering-place 
in the Isle of Thanet. A Boman Catholic chapel had been erected 
there (we regret to say), but we had been advised to visit it, in 
order to see certain curiosities which were supposed to have a 
charm for us. The key which imlocks most doors soon shot the 
bolt of the chapel, and our little party were conducted within 
the edifice. A decent-looking, matronly woman had charge 
of the place, and was engaged, as it proved, in ' cleaning ' the 
chapeL Now, however thoroughly we protest (as we think every 
Bible-reader must protest) against many sad doctrines, dogmas, 
and doings of the Church of Bome, we never could feel justified 
in ridiculing anything performed in our presence within a Papistical 
place of worship. We are not obliged to go there ; and if we do 
go there, we have no more right to insult the place or the people 
fiian vulgar, ill-mannered men have to insult our churches, or 
any article within them. But we gazed with astonishment and 
yet admiration at the worthy chapel cleaner. Every time she 
crossed before the altar she fell on her knees in lowly reverence. 
Every act of hers, as she proceeded with her sweeping and clean* 
ing, was performed in a manner betokening a mind solemnly 
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impressed with a belief that she was doing something other than 
sweeping out a scullery, or even a lady's boudoir; that at all 
events, the place was dedicated to the worship of God, and as 
such was entitled to be treated as in some sense, <the place 
where His honour dwelleth.' It is very possible that this feeling 
was possessed by h^r to aa excess, and that she may not have 
balanced it with the truth that God is everywhere, and may be 
worshipped anywhere, and that He must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. But be that as it may, it was very interesting, 
and in some particulars very pleasing, to see the reverence with 
which this chapel cleaner pursued her calling. 

And now we relate the other anecdote. There is only one objec- 
tion to it. It is, that though we will tell what we have seen our- 
selves, we fear that many have seen it also, and may even see it 
now. It is getting, then, towards the end of the week. A 
beautiful church, closed on all week days (except perhaps on a 
Wednesday evening, or for the occasional burial, or marriage, or 
churching), must be furbished for the Divine services of the coming 
Lord's Day. The sexton's deputy is a woman of reputable 
character, but not of a reverential spirit. She goes to clean the 
church just as she goes out to ' char ' in the neighbour's cottage. 
In her mind there is not the slightest difference betwixt the two 
occupations. And in one sense there is not. In either case dirt 
and dust have to be removed; all must be made tidy and sweet, 
and fit for their respective uses. But there is a difference, 
though our worthy church cleaner, like too many church Christians, 
does not recognise it. And because she did not (and taught as she 
had been, probably, could not) recognise it, we must tell you what 
used to occur. You would often find hassocks, kneelers, carpets 
or mats carelessly thrown even upon the Lord's Table ; while the 
noise and rattle, and — ^if a neighbour came in — the bawling and 
loud gossiping, echoed through the church. Does not such irre- 
verence shock the feelings of those who witness it ? Then why 
should it exist ? But wait awhile. What will our * hearty ' church 
cleaners say to making a place beneath the Holy Table the recep- 
tacle for dust-pans, brushes, and cloths ? What of turning the 
Font into a cupboard for other dusters and broom heads ? Or of a 
little child toddling all over the church, quiet in his mischief, and 
begriming, now the sittings, now the sedHia, and now the Lord's 
Table, with the unctuous smearing of sweetmeats from his dirty 
little hands ? Have we, in telling this tale of our own beholding?, 
stated anything very uncommon? We fear that many of our 
churches afford, coirtinually, a very sad answer to that enquiry. 

Now, in all candour, whether of these two cleaners is to be 
imitated ? We think that the actions of the former must be con- 
sidered as preferable in many particulars to those of the latter. 

But, in truth, all our church cleaners have to do, does not require 
an exact copy of either of the good creatures we have described. 
Let them have all the energy, the zeal for cleanliness, and the 
thoroughness in dusting and clearing away every particle of dirt 
which she whom we last mentioned, possessed. But let them take 
care to possess also such reverence for the House of G-od as shall 
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put an end to using Fonts for cupboards, places about the Holy 
Table for dust-pans, or turning the House of God into a gossip-sliop 
or a nursery. A solemn sense of reverence for the House of God 
becomes aU of us, though it need not be such as to cause genu- 
flections whenever we move before the Lord's Table. If church 
cleaners will compare the two characters we have described, we 
think they may learn from one of them to be very reverent, 
and to do all things with reverence in the House of God, and 
from the other they may learn zeal and thoroughness in their 
occupation. And with these things united, they will be, what we 
wish them to be, *Hbabty Ohubch Cleaners.' 



Ct)e iPatisi) lt3it^i^Xtx. 



There are three old books that lie 

On the vestry window-sill ; 
Musty, and stiff and dry 
They look to the passers-by, 
And to readers duller still. 

"When the bride, in white array, 
Doth the altar steps descend, 
"While from turrets, mossM and grey, 
The bells, with a sudden play, 
Their rapturous greeting send. 

When the babe's unconscioas brow 

Hath the holy sign received, 
With that and the solemn vow, 
Prepared for a journey now. 
Whose outset is scarce perceived. 

When the bearers' heavy tread 

Hath quitted the deep grave-side, 
JVhere the busy, aching head, 
And feet that have swiftly sped, 
Forgotten and calm abide. 

Each time one of these great tomes 

Is opened and written in ; 
But ne'er, as to rustic homes 
The villager backward roams, 
A second thought doth it win. 

The rector and parish clerk 
Sometimes, for a silver fee, 

Scan over those pages dark. 

The record demanded marl^ 
And close them unwistfully. 

'Tis only a name, a date, 

A dwelling, they note with care ; 
The condition and estate 
Of the wed or buried late — 

Ay, but more than this is there ! 

They are outlines crude, but bold. 

Of every mortal's tale ; 
How briefly it may be told. 
And what thrilling scenes enfold. 

These volumes to teach avaiLi 
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What visions of festive days 

Their chronicles terse can wake, 
Of groups who, through dewy ways, 
Just flecked with the morning rays, 
Have their marriage-oath to take 1 

What visions of pure delight 

When parents their first-bom brought 
Arms laden, and spirits light, . 
When the Sabbath noon was bright, 

And God for his refuge sought \ 

What visions of lonely pain, 
'Neath a sad November sky, 

When, in drizzling mist and rain. 

The slow funereal train, 
Under hedge-rows bare, went by; 

And the weary widowhood 

Is likewise here made known ; 
Of maidens, who long since stood 
Where, as now, the sunny flood 
Through oriel windows shone. 

And the peasant's pilgrimage, 
Which so silently was run ; 

Whose labour, from youth to age, 

One plot of soil did engage. 
Till the hard day's work was done. 

Here are fever's crowded dates. 

And there is the strange blank spot. 
With its simple phrase, that relates 
How war was within our gates 
And due course of things forgot. 

Ah ! dim and suggestive line ! 

Ah ! rude and time-stained leaves, 
Which many a hand doth sign, 
What dramas, without design. 

Your each new guardian weaves ! 

While the pages grow more dry. 
And their annals more obscure ; 

Till, of those who around us lie, 

They, carefully still laid by. 
The sole remembrance endure ! 

A.T,1I. 
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|ARTIN LUTHER to aU the faithful, to the pious 
clergy and preachers, grace, m^rcy, and peace in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

** The miserable sights which met my eyes in my late 
round of visitation have induced me to put forth this 
short and simple Catechism. Q-od help us, what ccdamity I saw 
everywhere ! The people, especially the dwellers in the country, 
so ignorant of all Christian doctrine, that I am even ashamed to 
speak of it. And yet they are all called by that holy name of 
Christ, they all use the same sacraments with us, though they not 
only do not understand the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, but cannot even repeat the words. To put it 
briefly, they are no way diflferent from the beasts. 

** In the name of Q-od, therefore, I entreat and charge you, all ye 
clergy and preachers, seriously to discharge your office, and to 
attend to the souls committed to you by the Lord. Teach this 
catechism to your people, especially to the young. 

"Be careful not to use var3ring forms of words in teaching the 
Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, the Apostle's Creed, and the 
doctrines of the sacraments, but the same words over and over 
again. I advise this, as knowing that the uneducated and the 
young cannot be taught more easily than by one imvarying form 
again and again repeated. But if thou puttest the same matters 
before them, now in this way, now in that, simple minds are soon 
confused, and all thy pains Will be lost'. 

** But if any so despise religion as to refuse to learn these things, 
they are to be admonished that they are denying Christ, and have 
no title to the Christian name. They are to be admitted neither 
to the sacrament of the altar, nor to sponsorship at the font. And 
thou shalt be especially careful to exhort magistrates and parents 
of their obligation to discharge their public duties with all dili- 
gence, and to keep their children steadily to study. 

"Nevertheless, let us not be moved by the world's ingratitude 
and irreligion. Christ Himself hath set before us more than enough 
reward, if we will only labour faithfully in His vineyard. And 
the Father of all grace grant unto us that we may do this more 
effectively ; to whom be praise and glory for ever, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen." 

From the Fre/ace to Luther* a Shorter Catechism, 



ON HANDINa A HALF-BRICK TO A MASON. 

BY JAMES HILDYAED, B.D., EBOTOB OF INGOLDSBY. 

E morning our bricklayer was re-building a wall that 
had been blown down, and I had come to see how 
he was getting on. I had not been standing by many 
minutes, when he asked me to give him up a brick 
from the ground, pointing, as he stood on the scaffold, 
to the one which he wanted. 
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Not peroeiying his object, and supposing one brick was like 
another, I handed him the one nearest to myself, which was a 
whole one. " No, not that, the half-one, sir, if you please," was 
his quick remark, and I gave him that 

Indeed, if he had taken the whole one, he must have broken it 
in two, as they frequently do in order to serve his present purpose. 
His object was to " cross the joints," as they call it, in order to 
give greater strength and solidity to the wall ; and for this an entire 
brick, however useful elsewhere, was altogether unsuitable. 



How unwittingly, methought, is this man doing the work of the 
great Master Bmlder ! Who can tell but He, who is still engaged 
in erecting the vast spiritual edifice of his Church, for what 
exact place each human being is fitted, though to the eye of the 
looker-on, this man may appear far preferable to that, and a' third 
possibly superior to either ? The Builder, who is about His work, 
knows best what He is doing, and selects such bricks or stones as 
the occasion requires. His eye, indeed, is over all, and though 
seeming for the present to overlook some, it is not without a piirpose 
of using them when the proper time arrives. 

Let no one, then, firet or demur at being apparently set aside as 
a useless piece of clay ; but let each be content to abide patiently 
where he is, till his turn comes, and his Master calls him. Let us 
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remember, too, that man is so incompetent a judge of God's designs, 
that it stands in imperishable record of the highest example known 
of despised and neglected worth, that the same stone which the 
human builders refused became at length the chief stone of the 
comer. 

It is added, too— to prevent the possibility of our imputing these 
things to accident or chance — ^that this was the Lord's doing, how- 
OTor marrellous in our eyes (St. Matthew xxi. 42). 



jS^oif jSprmon. 




Sfie (ilutetness of (BaVs WLaxkin^. 

BY W. H. BIBLE Y, M.A., SEOTOS OF HAMBLSDEN. 

1 Kings vi. 7.^" Th&rs was neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house, while it was in building J* 

|EEAT is the contrast between the mode of Almighty 
God's working and the mode in which man works. 
He says, ' My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith flie Lord. For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways.' This is strikingly illustrated in His mer- 
ciful dealings. * He declareth His alnughty power most chiefly in 
showing mercy and pity.* It is also exlxibited in that which the 
text suggests, viz., the stillness and secresy with which He accom- 
plishes His great works. His works are great, so vast that all 
the mightiest efforts, as they are thought, of poor man, are but 
as puny acts of no weight or moment Yet while man exerts 
all his strength, and makes a great stir, and excites great com- 
motion to bring to pass one of his littlenesses, the work of Gt)d 
is done so silently that no man sees or hears it. We look and 
it is done I 

This fact is continually spoken of in Scripture under a great 
variety of figures. God's work and working is compared to 
leaven, and the still, secret way in which it penetrates the meal 
within which it is placed. It is compared to seed sown, which 
springs and grows up, man knoweth not how. Qt^d's mode of 
working is spoken of as a path in the sea, where no one can trace 
the track ; the ship divides the waters, as the wings of a flying bird 
divide the air, and no one can tell where. It was specially 
foretold of our blessed Lord, * He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor 
cause His voice to be heard in the streets.' So His presence 
and His grace are likened to the dew, ^ the small rain upon the 
tender herbs, and the showers upon the grass.' ^ The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation'; and the presence of Almighty 
God was made known to Elijah not in the fire, the whirlwindi ox 
the earthquake, but in the ' still, small voice/ 
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Solomon's temple was typical of more than one thing. I. — Of 
God's company of the elect, who shall form the church of the saved 
ones in eternity. II. — Of the visible church here on earth — the 
company of believers, of outward Christians, of those who profess 
the name of Christ in this present world. III. — Of each separate 
individual Christian, each one of whom is a temple of God. Of 
all these it is true that they are formed and their several parts 
compacted together, without noise and violence, qiiietly, without 
ostentation, unseen by man. 

I.— The company of the Invisible Church, God's true elect. One 
and another are added to this fellowship as or when God wills, but 
we know them not One and another are told off, when the angel 
of death arrives, into the sweet pastures of Paradise; and though 
angel harps may welcome them, or the arms of their departed 
brethren be opened wide to embrace them, no sound from that 
land of joy and felicity reaches us here. * Some of the host have 
crossed the flood, and some are crossing now,' but we cannot mark 
them, nor do we know when they pass within the Gate. 

II. — The same is true of the visible Church. It began as a 
grain of mustard seed — * the number of the names together was 
about 120 ' — and now it is a tree shadowing all the earth. It has 
spread from land to land, influencing and converting great nations. 
It has become the most remarkable institution throughout the 
world. But not by sword or fire, or man's power. In this it is 
strikingly different from Mahommedanism, that false religion which 
has tried to rival it in the East : for whereas that wa& forced upon 
men by the sword and human influence, the Christian religion has 
made its way by the force of its own truth, and by the meek sub- 
mission and patience of its professors. * The blood of the martyrs 
has been the seed of the Church.' 

III. — ^And most true is it of God's blessed work in the heart of 
each one of us His children. His Spirit by which He works is 
like the air and wind, whose works may be seen, but which itself 
is invisible. It is like a fire, but a hidden fire; its effects are seen 
and felt, but itself veiled from human observation. He ii^ always 
working for us. He uses all things as His instruments; each several 
particular has, unknown to itself, to lend the aid of its own powers 
towards the perfecting of each saint. * All things work together 
for good to them that love God.' If we look at our own spiritual 
life, or the life of grace in any other person, we cannot trace its 
growth and progress. like the growth of our bodies, we see that, 
after an interval, there has been progress: we can find, thank 
God, that we have advanced in holiness, but we cannot say when 
this was, nor what caused it. We see a fellow Christian certainly 
to all appearance become more heavenly-minded than formerly; 
but whether such a Service, such a book, such an illness, effected 
this, or what part in the effect each of these things or any other 
had, is altogether unknown to us. We think beforehand that 
surely such a religious opportunity will tell greatly on us, and 
afterwards we regret that such another oppoi-tunity seems to have 
passed without profit; but what influence each has lent to the 
great work of our sanctification, we cannot really judge. 'In the 
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morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether both shall be alike good.' A great multitude, and great 
variety of small and imlikely instruments, God is always employing, 
together with those which to us seem greater and more likely; 
but by which He is pleased to produce tiie chief effects, He only 
knows. 

Sometimes a word spoken, as we say, by chance, and by one who 
little thinks that anything will come of it, or the sight of a pic- 
ture, touches a heart which has resisted the force of sermons and 
books and pastoral appeals. Sometimes the example of a fellow 
believer enters more deeply into a soul than the very words of God 
Himself, or the entreaties of earnest friends. Sometimes a letter 
or a book, vnritten in plain, and what we call dull language, stirs 
the spirit more than energetic discourses, or eloquent speeches, or 
pathetic appeals. Sometimes the continual repetition of the same 
daily prayers really lifts the soul higher, than what seem warmer 
and more fervent Services with more attraction of manner, 
variety, or multitude of worshippers. 

The training of a soul is a wonderful work, quite beyond the 
skill of man : God alone can train our souls. He surrounds the 
heart with such influences as He disposes it to receive; He 
drops in the gentle grace, as dew, as softly-falling rain, as oil, 
as wine, and the heart is refreshed, invigorated, nourished, 
strengthened, without even its own knowledge. Greatly are they 
mistaken who think they can trace the course of God's grace by 
striking outward signs, who talk of their * experiences,' and think 
these are certain signs. This talking of such effects of God's grace 
upon us has two terrible dangers — on the one hand it fosters pride 
in the hearts of some who wish to be able to show that God is in 
them, and make a boast of what they do and feel: and on the other 
hand it discourages some who really are, perhaps, advancing more 
than these others, but yet who cannot describe any such exalted 
feelings. 

'Axes and hammers' cannot build the Church of God. They 
can destroy it, but not build it up. * But now they break down all 
the carved work thereof with axes and hammers.' Noise, anger, 
dispute, controversy, often and often hinder the progress of true 
religion; very seldom do they help it at all. Patience, lowliness, 
brofiierly love, self-sacrifice, do more to . save souls, than either 
positiveness or strife. To have the best of an argument, to wither 
an opponent by a sarcastic reply, to lay down the law, impatient 
of contradiction, will not advance God's truth Hke meekly listening 
to what another person says, and prayerful consideration of his 
difficulties and errors, and the effort to learn ourselves even from 
what he may advance which is wrong. In canclusion then — 

I. — Let us sigh and seek after unity, love, gentleness. Lot us 
learn to be afraid of carnal weapons, as St. Paul calls them ; what 
the world sets great store by, and uses to assert its power and 
influence. Instead of compelling others to agree with us, let us 
seek to win them by kindness, sympathy, forbearance. Dispute, 
high words, strong expressions, harsh imputations, are* like axes, 
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hammers and the sword. They hurt most those who use them ; 

* they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.' See how 
gentle and forbearing you can be ; how kind and considerate of 
the feelings and wealaiesses of those you have to deal with. Never 
grudge giving up your own, nor fear that you shall lose by it. 

* The meek-spirited shall possess the earth, and shall be refreshed 
with the multitude of peace.' <Love as. brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous.' * Slow to speak, slow to wrath, for the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.' 

n. — ^Take comfort when you do not see the good efltects which 
you wish for and expect. Gbd works in secret, and may be working 
none the less surely and mightily because He does not show His 
work to you. Seven thousand knees had not bowed to Baal when 
Elijah thought his own knees were the only ones undefiled. The 
signs of storm passed fiercely before him, but the Lord was not in 
them. At length came the still, small voice. Do you persevere 
in doing your work ; sow your seed, water the soil, persuade your 
Mends, your children, your flock, entreat them, pray for them; be 
content to leave the increase with God. He will not neglect them. 
He will not be false to His own promises. * You shall find' your 
reward, it may be not till * after many days.' Especially at the 
season of the year, when, without noise or effort or observation, 
nature gushes into loveliness, and the fruits of the earth come 
forth with abundance, and the poor, barren land, as it seemed, 
almost suddenly and quite silently, is enriched with that which is 
pleasant to the eyes and good for food, learn to trust God, Who 
worketh in secret, and to wait till His good time arrives. Perhaps 
His purpose is that you shall do the work, and your children 
have the glory. 

in. — In all religious works be quiet and gentle. Care more for 
real fervour of spirit than for its outward expression. Cherish in 
your heart the love of Qt)d, the thought of His presence, the longing 
for His grace ; but do not look for titiem through excited feelings, 
or such observances as tend to excite the feelings, but rather by 
drawing near in the stillness of your own soul to God, Who is never 
far off. Be earnest and fervent in your own daily prayers in your 
closet; persevere in the quiet, continual use of the Church's regular 
services. Bead your Bible, and meditate on it in secret when none 
but God is nigh. Seek for grace to bear patiently the little crosses 
which everyday life brings with it; to endure, without murmuring 
or even ti^^king of them, the inward pains of body and sense of 
weakness which come to you, the fretfulness of one who lives with 
you, the inconveniences of your calling, the disappointments of 
common life; rather than seek for larger assemblies, more impas- 
sioned prayers, or anything like noise or bustle, or extraordinary 
acts of self-devotion. * In soft, meek, tender ways He loves to 
draw' His children to Himself. You shall ever find His bosom 
ready to rest your aching head, and His gentle hands ready to 
bind up the wounds of your spirit, and by-and-bye you shall see 
that tdl these things have worked together to bring you where 



He is. 
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See the rooks are homeward flying 
In the yellow evening sky, 

When the Summer Sun is setting 
'Mid bright clouds of many a dye; 



And the peasant lad all weary 
"Wends his way across the moor 

With a whistle loud and cheery — 
Work is done — the day is o'er. 
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f^eattfi f^ini» to Hag ®«Kcei-j8 of tfie crf)ur(i&. 

BY GEORQB VENABLBS, 8.C.L., F.B.A.S., VICAB OF ST. MATTHEW's, 

LEICESTEB. 

THE BELL-RTNGEItS. 
|H, the Bell-ringers, is it,' is no uncommon cry, 'I'll 
have nothing to do with them ; they are such drunken, 
ill-mannered, bad-behaved men, that I say I'll have 
nothing to do with them.' Gently, gently, my friend, 
bell-ringers are not all I could wish them to be in 
every place and in every particular, but to say the truth, I myself 
am not altogether what I wish to be in every particular. And if 
it be so that you have known some very bad men amongst bell- 
ringers, let me say that I have also known some very quiet, decent, 
well-conducted men, whose children are a credit to them, and it 
is not fair to denounce the race because some of them are bad. One 
thing, at any rate, I must say for ringers, viz., * Tket/ are no fools. '^ 
They could not ring if they were. He has above the average of 
brain power who can ring changes well upon a peal of bells. Some 
of our wiseacres would &id it so if they tried. A good memory, 
i.e., an accurate memory and a quick memory, as well as coolness 
and rapidity of action, are all needful to the formation of a good 
bell-ringer. 

Many a bell-ringer has been drunk, and I mourn over it much. 
But no sot, no fool, no silly, gaping, empty-brained fellow will 
ever be fit to be called a bell-ringer. 

Look at that wonderful set of hand-bell ringers of Oldham, in 
Lancashire ! Their performances produce a rivalry in my brain 
between wonder and delight. Ten or twelve men stand with 
four or more bells each, placed upon a thick woollen cloth before 
them, and then, without hesitation, blunder, or confusion, one tune 
rings out after another by their manipulation, producing an effect of 
Bound that I long to hear again. And these remarks apply, in their 
measure of justice, to other bands of hand-bell ringers in other 
places. 

It is said that bell-ringers are often heavy drinkers, heavy 
swearers, and bad livers ; and it is too true, that, having called the 
parishioners to the Church, they frequently fail to remain to worship 
God themselves. These things are to be deplored deeply. But 
there is no reason why they should occur. They are not of 
necessity attached to bell-ringing. I can just recollect the time when 
the gentry used to think it no unfit employment to going to the bell- 
ringing chamber and peal the bells. One much-respected clergy- 
man, — a gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian, now resident in 
Devonshire, — ^has swung many a bell (all honour to him!) in 
a way which many a ringer may do well to imitate. I fear, how- 
ever, that when our gentry left the church steeple, they left behind 
them some ill practices which they had introduced. I strongly 
suspect that they were the foremost in sending for drink into the 
ringing loft, and this was soon followed by the ribald joke, the 
irreverent loud laugh, and then it became but an easy and a 
natural thing for the lads of the village who succeeded them in 
ringing to succeed them also in improprieties, for which, if rebuked, 
they could too often quote the example of their superiors in station 
as their precedent. 
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Now, it must be plain to bell-ringers wbo have read so far, that 
tbougb I deprecate all misbehaviour on their part, I do by no 
means depreciate the art of bell-ringings nor do I allow that the 
whole set of bell-ringers are bad because too many of them are not 
what we could desire. Some of them are fine fellows and noble 
characters. Some years since I met with a record (I think in 
Sussex) of one James Ogden, of Ashton-under-Ly«ie, who, in his 
seventy-seventh year, went up into the fine steeple of Ashton Parish 
Ohurch and rang 5,000 clianges on his bell of 28 cwt. He must 
have been a fine fellow. 828 changes were rung at his death. (I 
think 928 is meant, in allusion to the months he had lived). 

But my aim in this paper is to say a few honest words to bell- 
ringers in a friendly spirit. Attention to a very few simple matters 
would soon rank them amongst our most valuable church workers. 
Why should not they be regarded as ^ working bees,' and as working 
together with other helpers in church work,, just as singers, and 
sextons, and vergers, and Sunday school teachers, are ? 

First, then, I must proceed to lay down the law, of whicjbL there is 
no sort of doubt whatever. The ringers have no right whatever to 
enter the bell-ringing chamber or to ring the bells without the con- 
sent of the Yicar, and at least one of the churchwardens. This 
has been disputed. Locks have been forced, and doors have been 
broken under the terrible excitement of some political election, but 
it has ended in the law being clearly defined and pronounced to 
give the clergyman an absolute veto in the use of the bells. They 
cannot, legally, be rung at all against the consent of the clergy- 
man of the parish. They may be rung with his consent and tiiat 
of one churchwarden, on all occasions agreeable to canonic 15, 17 
and 88. 

The amusing little bit of law, tiierefore, which about five years 
ago was pronounced in a parish in Buckinghamshire, in which I 
ministered on one or two occasions, will not do. The ringers did 
not quite like * the new-fangled ways,' as they termed them, of the 
new Vicar, and he at last closed the belfry. An 'indignation 
meeting ' was held at the public-house, and after a spirited dis- 
cussion and considerable abstraction from the beer barrel, it was 
discovered, beyond all doubt, that the Vicar * hadn't a leg to stand 
upon,' and that every parishioner had a right to enter the loft and 
to use the bells ; because, as one of the worthies told the curate in 
charge, ' You see, sir, the very name tells us all that, for it is 
called the bell free, and this shows as the bells is free to aU !' In 
spite of this piece of rustic law (and it really occurred as 
described) the sentence must be reversed. Belfry is a word which 
some derive from * Buffiroy,' a tower ; others from Bell, ajidferre, 
to carry, thus meaning a place to bear or carry bells ; but I incline 
to trace it to bell and fry, a number or collection of bells. 

At aU events, the sounding of the bells is not permissible in con- 
tradiction to the clergyman's decision, and never ought the bells to 
be used except in connection with church purposes. The bells ought 
to be tp the whole parish something like what the organ is to the con« 
gregation, and should send forth their varied peals in accord* 
ance with the droumstances under which they are rung. Thus 
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used, and exdusively thus used, they might become of no small 
utility, and also full of interest. Amongst other orders it is enjoined, 
in the 67th canon, that ' when any is passing out of this life, a 
bell shall be tolled, and the minister shall not then slack to do his 
last duty. And after the person's death (if it so fall out), there 
shall be rung no more but one short peal, and one other before the 
burial, and one other after the burial.' There is something very 
beautiful and Christianlike in all this. When death seems likely 
to ensue, the * passing ' bell announces, by its solemn booming, 
to all the parishioners, what is likely to occur, that they may pray 
for the departing soul then passing away. If death takes place, a 
short, solemn peal immediately, and repeated just before and just 
after the burial, are in strict keeping with the only Christian 
doctrine of burial that the Church knows or can know, viz.. That 
we, in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, 
commit the dead body to the grave. 

If^ then, bell-ringers will now see with me that bells ought to be' 
used for religious purposes only in connection with the Church, I 
shall easily persuade them to adopt the following principles of 
regtdation : — 

1. Have a tariff of reasonable charges, so that your services may 
be used for religious purposes as much as possible, at weddings, 
and at funerals, and on other public religious occasions. 

2. Have a certain fund to which all your earnings and receipts 
as ringers shall be devoted, such as a clothing club for yourself or 
your wife, or your children. Don't spend your receipts in drink. 
The habit of spending receipts for ringing in drink has done bell- 
ringers incredible mischief morally, and lowered them sadly in the 
eyes of their neighbours. 

3. Allow no bad language in your ringing chamber. It is a 
capital plan to ring the bells in the church itself, and this is the old 
and true way. If the ventilation is good, ringers need not be so 
* hot ' as to be unable to remain to Divine service. 

4. Do not allow yourselves to be spoken of as a rough set of 
men. Determine to be, and be, an honest set of manly Christians 
who can ring well, and who live as manly Christians ought to live. 

It is moral cowardice which makes mcuiy men sinners. Men fear 
men more than they fear God. They dread the scoff of fellow- 
creatures more than they fear the anger of Jehovah. G-ood ringers 
must generally be lithe, strong, nimble fellows, and they must also 
be clever fellows with good, quick memories, and a calm, keen eye. 
Then be in every other respect, as well, true men. Don't be strong 
men physically, and poor, weak, puny cowards morally. Be 
manly in all thmgs ; not afraid to scorn and put down the immodest 
word, the low joke, or the thoughtless oath ; but, as you, by your 
admirable ringing, elicit the prayers of other for the dying, or 
sympathy for the bereaved, and as you call others to rejoice with 
the rejoicing, or to gather together within Gtod's house of prayer, 
so — I beseech you — ^become admirable for your manly morality 
and your masculine religion. Handle the soUy (originally * sally ') 
with vigour, and let it escape your grasp with precision. But 
while you do so, regard yourself as engaged in a religious labour, 
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and let your correct style of ringing be but an external illustration 
of your own correct style of living. Now I have defended you 
heartily, and I have given you some hearty advice. The fact is, I 
love good ringing and good ringers, and I desire the ringers to be 
ready for grand promotion at their death. I wish that when * the 
trumpet shall smmdy'* they may hear that sound with a joy far 
exceeding the joy with which they listen to their beautiful bells. 
So I do earnestly hope that my friends the bell-ringers will take 
my hints heartily, and be in every sense Good, Hearty Men. 




®n tf)e ©rigin anti f^iatorg of tije iBnglisi) iSiftle. 

BY DENHAM ROWE NOBMAN, VIOAB OF MIDDLETON" BY WIEKSWOETH. 

[N a former paper there was given an account of the 
languages in which the several books of Holy Scripture 
were jBbrst written. It would seem, however, that the 
various portions of the Old Testament had not long been 
collected into one volume, before a need was felt of a 
copy of these sacred writings in another language. Ezra having 
completed his labours about the year B.C. 450, a part, if not the 
whole, of the Old Testament had been translated into Greek about 
the year B.C. 280. 

What led men thus to begin turning the Hebrew and Chaldee 
Scriptures into Greek is not very dear. There are two or three 
accounts given by different authors ; one, of the most imposing 
character, according to which, a certain king, named Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, wishing to have a library as complete and perfect as 
possible, sent an embassy to Jerusalem to the High Priest Eleazar, 
to ask for a copy of the Mosaic law, of which he had heard from 
Demetrius, a noble Athenian, living at his court. 

The high priest is said to have consulted the Sanhedrim, who 
advised tibat a copy should be sent written in letters of gold, 
and further, that there should also be sent with it, seventy-two 
learned Jews, six from each tribe, for the work of translation. 
In this account it is also stated, that the king, on the arrival of 
the Hebrew copy and its translators, was fuU of joy, gave the 
men a hearty welcome, made them rich presents, and afforded 
them a quiet retreat in the Isle of Pares, where they could 
devote themselves to the work of translation. At the end of 
seventy-two days, it is said, the work was finished, read publicly 
before Jewi^ priests and people, and pronounced to be perfectly 
accurate. 

Another opinion as to the immediate cause which led to the 
translation is this : — that the pious Egyptian Jews having in a 
great measure lost the power of reading and imderstanding the 
original Hebrew, desired to possess their Scriptures in a language 
with which they were familiar, and which might be understood by 
those proselytes who were beginning to become numerous in their 
synagogues. 

It is extremely di5&cult, however, to arrive at any very satis- 
factory conclusion in the matter. It seems quite impossible to 
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decide, whether the want felt was a desire on the part of a book- 
loving king to have a copy of every writing then known in his 
library, or a craving on the part of religious Jews to possess 
editions of the sacred writings in the language of the country in 
which they had taken up their abode. 

A commencement having once been made in this important work 
of turning the original language of Holy Scripture into a more 
modern tongue, the labour has gone on at intervals, in succeeding 
centuries, in a most striking and wonderful way. JFold upon fold 
of this sacred knowledge has been added by earnQ3t, devoted hands, 
until a pile of considerable size is exhibited in these days to students 
in the great libraries of Europe. These translations, or * Versions,' 
as they are generally called, date from different periods, from 
B.C. 280 downwards, to the ninth century, a.d.'864, when in all 
probability the Slavonic version was completed. 

These vigorous, undecajring offshoots of the Hebrew parent stem 
are not for a moment to be slighted. They are of inestimable 
value, showimg, as they do, in the most convincing way, tiiat 
what we have been wont to reverence as God's Word, is now 
what it was, when Greek or Eoman, Copt or Slave, made free 
to turn into his native tongue God's revelation to man. Those 
who love to trace the gradual fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy have in this constant re-translation of Holy Writ a clear 
accomplishing of those words, " There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard ; their line is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the world." (Psalm xix. 3, 4.) 

An attempt must now be made to give a brief account of some 
of the most important * Versions ' of the Old Testament, which are 
at present known, some of which were unknown at the time when 
our English Bible was completed in the year a.d. 1611, whilst 
others are even at the present day almost as a sealed book, except 
to a very limited number of scholars. And this is not at all a use- 
less task, for these several * Versions,' being quite independent of 
eaeh other, have served to perpetuate the truth once delivered, and 
have greatly assisted those who have been striving to clear God's 
Holy Word from error and inaccuracy. 

If for a moment it could be supposed that the hundreds of 
copyists who have laboured in writing out Holy Scripture had 
never once failed to catch with the eye the exact letters which 
were placed before them, or with the ear, those which were dic- 
tated to them — ^then, indeed, there would be little occasion for 
aU this careful and painstaking comparison of manuscript with 
manuscript, and version with version. But earnest^ truth-loving 
Christians are only too familiar with the ease with which slips of 
the pen are made, whether in making copies with the original 
document before their eyes, or in writing them out from dictation. 

Instead of regarding time as wasted which may be given to 
the verifying such an important book as the Old Testament, they 
will gladly spend and be spent in the labour of furnishing the 
very best and most faithful representation of the original Hebrew 
Scriptures. If in the ordinary case of a sick man, there is an 
extreme anxiety lest the dispensing chemist has not read aright the 
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physician's prescription, or mixed in due proportions the several 
ingredients, what wonder if men are intensely anxious not to use 
as medicine for the soul's disease, words which are, to say the least, 
of doubtful origin ? 

The earliest and much the most important version of the Old Testa- 
ment is thainamed above in the Qreek language, made about 300 
yettrs before the coming of the Saviour, and which, for some reason 
or other not precisely known, is called the Septuagint. How, when, 
and by whom this * Version ' was made, are points not yet settled 
conclusively. This translation, however, must over have in the eyes of 
Christians an important place. Aposties and Evangelists who wrote 
the books of the New Testament commonly make use of its very 
words in their frequent citations from the Old Testament writings. 
These New Testament inspired writers do not scruple to quote long 
passages from this Septuagint, when the Gfreek is hardly a strictly 
faithful translation of the original Hebrew words. For a con- 
siderable length of time this Greek version — this Septuagint — was 
the Old Testament of a very large part indeed of the Christian 
Church ; nor did the Jews look unfavourably upon it, until their 
rivals, the Christians, adopted and commended it ; then they 
gradually withdrew their favour, and in time despised and scorned 
it as unfaithful and corrupt. 

Controversy between the Jews, the sticklers for the law of Moses, 
and Christians, disciples of Jesus, was fierce and violent in the 
first two or three centuries of the Christian era, and upon the 
Christians using the Septuagint as their storehouse of revealed 
truth, the Jews naturally desired a translation of the Hebrew, 
which would be more favourable to themselves in their frequent 
disputations. 

During the first two centuries there were three of these new 
Greek translations made : — one by Aquila, a native of Sinope 
in Pontus, a convert to Judaism, about the year a.d. 130, 
which is highly esteemed by the Jews, and called by them * the 
Hebrew Verity.' Another by Theodotion, an Ephesian, about 
A.D. 160, for semi-Christians orEbionites. Aiiother by Symmachus, 
whose version is supposed to have been made about the same time, 
and for the use of certain Samaritans who desired to receive as 
Holy Scripture more than the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses. 
Other Gbeek versions of the Old Testament there are, but not of 
sufficient importance to require notice in this brief account. 

The next important document which deserves a passing note or 
two, is that which is called the Samaritan Pentateuch. Just after our 
English Bible had been completed in the year 1.611, that is, in the 
year 1616, there came into the hands of an Italian gentleman, named 
Pietro della VaUe, a copy of the law of Moses, which had been ob- 
tained at Damascus from a congregation of Samaritans. It would ap- 
pear that early church writers were lEiware that the Samaritans had 
such a document in their synagogues, and several allude to it; 
still, for hundreds of years, it seems to have happened that no copy 
of it was pess^ssed by Christian scholars. In 1623 this valuable 
relic of ancient truth was given to a library in Paris, and some 
few years later was printed and published. Our own eminent 
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divine, Bishop Walton, at length gave it to English scholars in his 
celebrated book, called Walton's Polyglott Edition. 

This Samaritan Pentateuch formed the whole of the Samaritan 
Canon of Holy Writ. These bitter rivals of the Jews did not recognise 
either the Psalms or the Prophets. With few and comparatively iin- 
important exceptions, this copy of the five books of Moses agrees with 
that which the Jews have preserved and handed on to us, and is thus 
another independent witness to the identity of the books which wa 



ANCIENT ROMAN LIBRARY. 

now regard as the genuine work of Moses. Coming down to us 
from such a quarter, and uttering the self-same words as that which 
the Jews receive, we may regard this Samaritan Pentateuch, 
so far as it goes, as one of the most essential links in the chain of 
evidence which in the good providence of God has been afforded 
to us. 

The next Version which claims attention is that which was made 
in the Syriac language, about the middle of the second century, 
and which is called, on account of its close resemblance to the 
Hebrew, the * Peshito,' which means the pure, simple, unadulterated 
copy. This translation from the Hebrew original comes down to 
us under peculiar and interesting circumstances, inasmuch as it is 
8 
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the one version which is used by the whole Syrian community ; 
though that community is divided into two hostile sects. 

This translation from the Hebrew should be especially dear to 
us, as it was without doubt the first which was made for Christian 
use direct from the original tongue. Fortunately, very valuable 
manuscript copies of this ancient version are in the British Museum 
in London, and it may be that more wiU shortly be known of this 
precious treasure than has hitherto been made public. Later trans- 
lations into Syriac from the Greek have been made by Moses 
Aghelajus in the fifth century, and Paul of Tela in the beginning 
of the seventh century, but these are of less importance. 

The next Versions requiring attention are the Latin. In this 
case there is nothing certainly known as to the time when or the 
hand by whom the translation was first made. Nor is it quite 
clear that the first and earliest copy was made direct from the 
Hebrew. There is, however, a pretty general agreement that the 
first Latin version was made in North Africa where there were 
many congregations of Christians. It was not long before the 
number was increased, and one great writer complains that every 
one who possessed even the smallest power of translation tried his 
hand at the work. St. Jerome, another notable scholar, observes 
that the numerous copies which he knew of were instances in 
many cases that the original language had been not < turned ' but 
' overturned.' 

Gradually, however, one of these many translations obtained 
higher authority than any of its predecessors. This was 
called the * Itala Version/ most probably from the fact that it 
had been made in Italy. The great merit of this is, that it is 
generally faithful, and at the same time, clear, distinct and intel- 
ligible in its language. In no long time, however, even this edition 
became so faulty in its text from constant re-copying that a new 
translation from the Hebrew was considered indispensable. The 
task of supplying this pressing need was committed to St. Jerome, 
a Presbyter of the Latin church, living in Palestine, whose know- 
ledge of Hebrew was acquired from Jewish teachers, as he tells us. 
In the year a.d. 383, having been hardly pressed, he imdertook 
the labour, and in a few years completed the translation, which 
was a vast improvement on the great number of inferior copies 
which were then in use. 

It proved, however, but an unthankful office, for often when 
this version of his was read aloud in the services of the church, 
there were great commotions, many preferring the old and corrupt 
to the new and correct readings of several passages. This trans- 
lation of St. Jerome goes by the name of the Vulgate ; and for 
about a thousand years it served as the standard volume of Scripture 
in a very large part of the countries of Europe, in which the 
knowledge of Greek, and still more that of Hebrew, ^seems to have 
died out amongst clergy and laity alike. 

There are other * Versions,' such as that made into the Egyptian 
tongue in the third century; the Ethiopic, Arabic, Persian, and 
Gothic in later centuries, but of these little need be said here. 
More and more information is continually being gathered from all 
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these various sources ; active and intelligent minds are engaged in 
studying with intense ardour these several ancient copies of Holy 
Writ; and it is most fervently to be wished that these men, 
'mighty in the Scriptures,' as ApoUos in olden times, may be 
able to give in due season such aid and counsel, that the few errors 
in our present Authorised English Bible may in some way soon 
be removed &om the text. 




Ha (Batage. 

|HAELES-TOUSSAINT-MAROT DE LA GAEATE, 

bom A.D. 1675, descended from a noble Breton family, 
was sent, when very young, to Paris for his education. 
He studied at the then celebrated college d'Harcourt, on 
leaving which he entered the then famous corps of 
Musketeers, and whilst with them he distinguished himself by his 
bravery at the siege of Namur, 1692. One year after, the death of 
his parents caused him to succeed to an immense fortune and to 
the ancient estates, and he left the army and took a political 
appointment at Bennes, where he met and married the beautiful 
Mademoiselle De la Motte-Fiquet ; and he then determined to give 
up his work and retire with his bride to his former home. 

Even now it is not difficult to understand what the exquisite 
loveliness of this home must have been in its bright days. Situate 
about three miles from one of the most perfect of the Breton 
towns, Dinan, in the midst of masses of fine trees and undulating 
fields, stood the mansion, built in the time of Francis I., the old 
ancestral home of the La Garaye's. 

The Oomte and Oomtesse at once began a life of incessant gaiety, 
the most prominent amusement being large hunting parties, at 
which assembled the chief of the Breton nobility. The time passed 
rapidly, and, so far as we can judge, they cared for little else than 
amusement; but this state of things was soon interrupted very 
suddenly, for at one of these great meetings the horse on which 
Madame De la Garaye was riding stumbled, and sh^ was thrown 
with such force that for some time it was hardly hoped she would 
recover; however eventually she became better, but was never able 
to walk again. 

In this deep sorrow, Christ, in His mercy, came near to them, and 
caused a terrible affliction to be a blessing to others, as well as to 
themselves. In the long hours before partial convalescence, they 
quietiy submitted to the Divine will, and with the assistance of a 
good priest near them, they determined that their lives for the 
ftiture should be devoted to the comfort and assistance of the poor, 
and especially of the suffering. 

Many of us have read Mrs. Norton's beautiful poejn '*The Lady 
of La Garaye," and she has told the story of her life in far better 
words than any of mine, but it seems, in the well deserved praise 
bestowed on the Oomtesse, that even the greater self-sacrifice of 
Monsieur De la Garaye is liable to be forgotten. Her life was sad 
10 
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enougli ; but wlien we remember that he was scarcely thirty-five 
years old when the accident happened, clever and gifted, with friends 
at Pai'is and at Rennes, and elsewhere, to welcome him cordially, 
and when we find that, however brilliant a future he might have 
had, he resigned all society and companionship to devote himself 
to the sick and suffering for the rest of his life, surely we should 
praise him for giving us such a fine example of what a really noble 
man can relinquish. 

The first act of the owners of La Garaye was to turn their house 
into an hospital, and build a chapel close to it ; and the better to help 
the inmates, the Comtesse became a clever oculist, and her husband 
went to Paris to study medicine. 

In 1710 the hospital was opened, and not only this, but, three 
years after, they founded at Dinan an Hospital for Incurables, and, 
in the same year (1713) established at Taden, a little village close 
to La Garaye, a free school. Later on we find that they founded a 
large sisterhood also at Dinan, * Des Filles de la Sagesse,' who dis- 
tributed over the country the charity of the owners of La Garaye, 
whilst the Comte and Comtesse did not forget to aid individual 
cases of distress. 

^hey were not unassisted in their noble work ; for Louis XV., in 
1731, hearing of the self-devotion of this noble pair, gave them 
£3,600 ; and some years later, after the publication by the Comte of 
a book on Hydraulics, sent him a further sum of £1,000. 

Six years after, Louis created him Chevalier of the royal and 
military order of ** Our Lady of Mont-Carmel, and of Saint Lazarus 
of Jerusalem." The sums of money received from the king, together 
with their immense private fortune, they devoted entirely to the 
good of the afflicted. 

The Comte and Comtesse lived continually with their poor com- 
panions, with one exception, when M. de la Garaye went with his 
people, in 1747, to join the King in his invasion of Brabant. 
Their useful lives were long spared — lives which even in this 
century stand out as nobly as they did then, in an age when to be 
good and noble, and to do the mil of Gt)d, was almost unknown 
in France. 

Monsieur de la Garaye died on the 2nd of July, 1755, nearly 
eighty years of age, and his wife soon after, in 1757. At their own 
wish they were interred in the little graveyard at Taden, amongst 
the poor they had succoured and loved. We can imagine the 
solemn procession slowly passing from the house, through the 
great gates, and down the long chestnut avenue, amidst groups 
of villagers, whose lives they had solaced; the priests, dothed 
in black, chanting sadly ; a large silver crucifix borne in front ; 
and then, when the bier passed, the men baring their heads, 
and the women signing themselves with the sign of the cross. 
This last burial procession, in 1757, makes a great contrast to 
the next memorable scene in this avenue ; for in 1795, the 
fierce band of Bevolutionists raged up through the lands of 
La Garaye, destroyed the house almost entirely, and the hospitals 
formed wili so much loving care. Not satisfied, they effaced also 
overy memorial of the good work at Dinan, and even, in their fierce 
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fuTjy also demoUshed the hallowed graves at Taden. Thus was 
destroyed in a few days the work and labour of so many years; 
what was built by loye, hatred destroyed. But when men are 
maddened by oppression and cruelty, they lose the power of dis- 
cernment ; and the La Garayes were of the then abhorred race ^1 
nohlesy and therefore their work perished. 

Such is a slight sketch of the house at La Qaraye. When we 
were, there amongst its ruins, on a grey September aitemoon, 
during a heavy rain, walking almost silently under the chestnut 
trees, meeting only a solitary priest with his breviary, very vividly 
came to our mind the scenes that those old walls must have wit- 
nessed. Now is left only a pile of stones, hardly giving an outline 
of its former massive beauty; and their graves *no man knoweth.' 
But, notwithstanding this, * they, being dead, yet speak,' and show 
us that true life is a life of self-sacrifice, and that the noblest 
ambition is the wish to be of use and comfort to others. There is 
little trace outwardly left of the La Garayes, but they are well 
remembered amongst those whose forefathers experienced their 
kindness; and, even when all earthly remembrance has passed 
away, every kind act and unselfish thought will be remembered by 
a Saviour Who gloried in being amongst us as * One that serveth,' 
and Who never forgets any deed, however small, that is done in love 
towards Him. 

JFe may not have the wealth or the power of the Comte or Com- 
tesse do la Garaye, but we have more advantages in other ways 
than they had ; therefore, let us one and all rouse ourselves to do 
the best we can for others. In this world there are many tempta- 
tions to. spend our life solely in amusement; but there are those 
around us who require spiritual and temporal help. May we indeed, 
during the time we are still spared on earth, strive earnestly to 
imitate the good works done by others before us, and above all to 
follow as closely as we may the life of Christ, the one perfect life — 
the life of entire self-sacrifice. * 




^ iBtortfjern «oal Mint. 

NORTHERN coal mine in full work is a strange, busy 
scene. At the pit-mouth fires flare and smoke ; steam 
engines pant and puff and wheeze ; chains clank, wheels 
rattle, and waggon-loads of coal rise up, rush from the 
pit, and crash down shoots into railway trains, amid a 

fearful din. 

Men step on a grimy platform, and down they sink rapidly, and, 

if unused to falling, their hearts seem to rise. The air grows hot, 

and hotter and hotter still, as the skip slides down the chimney. 

It passes the furnace vent, the air clears, and the journey ends ; it 

may be far below the sea-level.* 

* The St. Hilda colliery, near South Shields, has a total extent of 70 milea ; the 
entire length of the excavations at the Killingham pit is nearly 163 miles ; one of 
the Whitehaven pits extends considerahly more than half a mile under the sea, but 
at the secure distance of 800 feet below its bottom. 
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At the bottom of the pit there is bustle and busy wort. Shouting 
and grinning black, half naked urchins push waggons of coals 
rattling over iron-plates, and up they go like a puff of smoke. 
Sleek steaming ponies, who never see daylight, trot in with trains 
of waggons ; grimy postilions with lamps in their hands ride in 



MINER IN COAL riT. 

from distant stations, with arms clasped about the necks of their 
BteedS) and heads bent low to avoid the roof. Black railway- 
guards crouch in their trains, and clouds roll from every open 
mouth and nostril. The boys always ride home from their work 
if they can, and sometimes they run races. 

Lights flit about, gather and disperse. Half-seen forms. — a man's 
head and hands, or half a face ; a tobacco-pipe seemingly smoking 
itself ; horses' heads with glittering eyes and smoking nostrils, with 
a figure of fun grinning out from under th^mane, — all the fancies 
of leniers in his wildest mood seem to float about in the darkness. 
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A cluster of these yisions and their lights gather and grasp a bar : 
three raps are heard, and they fly smiling up the chimnoj after 
the coals and the smoke. 

At the end, where the work goes on, these gnomes are constantly 
burrowing on, and bringing down their roof. The coal foundation 
is picked out, and the arched roofs of this vault, with all their 
loads, begin to yield and split with a strange ominous * Crick.* 
"Wooden props shoved in feel the load, and they too complain and 
creak. When the full strain comes on them they are crushed and 
riven to splinters, and the roof '^ roars like cannons, when it is 
coming down." A spoke in the world's wheel is cut through and 
mended with sticks ; the scaffold which supported the arch is dug 
a^ay, so the arch comes down and the sticks are crushed. With 
his head touching the roof, and his feet on the floor of a mine, a 
collier stands under a stone column, it may be 2,000 feet high. A 
weight sufficient to squeeze him as fiat as a fossil fush is coming 
down, and he hears it coming, but he works on and smokes placidly 
under the lee of his * profit,' rejoicing to see weight help him to 
quarry coals. 

From " Frost and Fire.^^ 




Hatl anH j^tna. 

A Tale of the Seven Weeks' Wab. 

" Ah ! when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and unirersal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land P" 

Ohaptee I. 

the lefb bank of the Danube, at a short distance above 
Vienna, stands a picturesque old mill, in the midst of 
such beautiful scenery that the passing traveller envies 
those whose days are passed in a spot so lovely. 
To the north lie the fair islands of the Danube, to 
the west the Kahlenberg mountains, to the south the landscape 
spreads out in gently undulating hiUs, clothed with forests and 
vineyards, and dotted with churches and ruined castles, while in 
the far distance rise the snowy peaks of the Moric Alps. 

Perhaps this fair land had never looked more sunny and pros- 
perous than it did in the spring of the year 1866, when the dark 
tempest of a disastrous war was even then rising on the horizon. 

But Nina Lenkhof, the miller's niece, as she hung out the house 
linen to dry on the sunny bank of the river, had no thoughts to 
spare for the lovely scenery around her, nor even for the rumours 
of approaching war. She was engrossed in her own thoughts, in 
a bright dream of hope and happiness, and on that glorious May 
morning all nature seemed to sympathise with her and rejoice in 
her gladness. Too soon, however, the young girl was recalled to 
Hhe tares of daily life by a shrill voice from the door of the mill. 
14 
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'^ Nina ! Nina, child ! make haste with the clothes. I have been 
waiting for thee this half hour." 

<* Yes, aunt, I am coming," replied Nina, with a sigh, as she 
turned away fi'om the sunshine and entered the narrow doorway. 

The lower story of the mill consisted of a long room with a low 
painted ceiling, and fitted up with quaint furniture of polished deal, 
which had become almost black from age and many rubbings. 
The brick floor with its smooth red surface was bare and imcovered 
with the exception of a few bright stiips of carpet arranged here 
and there with scrupulous neatness, and a large closed stove with 
painted tiles completed the picture. It was into this room, at once 
parlour and kitchen — in short, the one living room of the family — 
that Nina entered at her aunt's summons. 

"I have good news for thee, Nina," said Frau Lenkhofi '^ith 
more graciousness than she usually showed towards her orphan 
niece. ** Your uncle has business in Vienna with Halsmann, the 
corn merchant, this afternoon, and he has promised to drive us 
thither and take us to the fite in the Wurstel Prater." * 

At this announcement the young girl looked very grave. 

**But, aunt," she pleaded, '*itis impossible, I cannot go. You 
know that I have promised to spend the afternoon with Gretchen 
Schubert, It is her birthday, and we are going to take her into 
the water meadows to see the hay-msiking ; she has looked forward 
to it for so long." 

" So ! " exclaimed Frau Lenkhof, impatiently. It seems to me, 
child, that you see a great deal too much of those Schuberts. 
Qxetchen's birthday indeed ! Poor lame, sickly creature ! I don't 
see the good of her ever having a birthday at all. But do not 
think to deceive me, Nina. I know well that it is not Gretchen you 
go to see, but her brother Blarl." 

" And why not ? " cried Nina, with sudden warmth, her usually 
gentle spirit roused by the attack. ** I am not ashamed of my 
love for Karl Schubert, and all the world knows that we are to be 
married as soon as he has saved enough to pay off that debt his 
father left" 

"You are a fool, Nina," replied her aunt. <*Do you not see that, 
burdened as he is with that lame sister, he must be a poor man all 
his life, and can never hope to be even a master blacksmith ? 
should have thought you had seen enough of poverty and labour, 
and would seek to do better for yourself. Some folks seem to 
admire your blue eyes and rosy cheeks ; now there is Albrecht 
Elshageif, the richest man from here to Vienna " ^ 

Nina heard no more, for she turned away to prepare the mid- 
day meal. She knew well that when once her aunt began upon 
the subject of Albrecht Elshagen, there was no more peace for her. 
But she also knew, and rebelled against the thought, that her aunt 
had made up her mind to take her to the Wurstel Ptater, and that 
there would be no escape for her that afternoon. 

Nina Lenkhof was the orphan daughter of the miller's only 
brother, who had married early, been unfortunate in business, and 

* A part of Hie Ft&ter or public park of Yienna, so called from the puppet shows 
Of Wurstel Spiele held there. 
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after a short struggle with poverty, had diefl, leaving his widow and 
child dependant upon the charity of Hermann LenlSiof. The poor 
woman, depressed in mind and circumstances, did not long survive 
her husband, and then the little Nina had been taken to live at the 
mill on the Danube, and there brought up as the adopted child of 
her uncle and aunt, who had no family of their own. 

Frau Lenkhof, good woman, had tried to do her duty by the child 
thus entrusted to her care ; but on principle, she had been hard and 
stern, setting her face against innocent pleasures of all kinds, little 
knowing, perhaps, the bitterness of such restraint to a young, eager 
spirit. Meantime, notwithstanding all this repression, Nina had 
grown up into fair, fresh girlhood, and liv^d her own secret life of 
fancy and feeling. She could scarcely remember the time when 
she and Karl Schubert, the son of their near neighbour the black- 
smith, had not been friends and playfellows, and this childish liking 
had grown and gained strength with their growth, until it had 
ripened into a strong and deep affection. All this had gone on 
under the very eyes of Frau Lenkhof, until she and the rest of the 
world had taken it as a matter of course. But when the rich pro- 
prietor, Herr Elshagen, had come to live in the neighbourhood, and 
had openly admired Nina, then matters were changed. The good 
Fran's ambition was awakened, and she resolved to use all her 
efforts to secure a good match for her niece. What was Karl 
Schubert, the blacksmith, that he should stand in her way ? 

Yet she was a wise woman, and did not at once take extreme 
measures, for fear of being met with open rebellion. 

The proposed excursion to the "Wurstel Prater had been long 
planned and talked over with Frau Elshagen, Albrecht's mother ; 
but Nina waB told nothing of it till the last moment, when, taken 
by surprise, she was not able to make any resistance, and was thus 
compelled to break her promise to Gretchen. 

It was with a feeling of triumph that Frau Lenkhof found herself 
rumbling over the stones on the road to Vienna, with her n^ece, in 
holiday costume, by her side. Nina herself was silent and out of 
spirits ; she was thinking of poor little Gretchen's disappointment, 
and had no heart to enjoy herself. Her good-natured uncle soon 
noticed the cloud on her usually sunny face, and exclaimed : — 

" Why, what's the matter, Nina, girl ? One would think you were 
going to a funeral instead of being out for a day's amusement. 
Never mind, cheer up I The puppet-shows in the Prater will soon 
make you merry again." 

Nina smiled, for she was very fond of her kind uncle, and did 
not like to damp his satisfaction, but she heartily wished the day's 
pleasure were over. 

It was not long before the mlller*s cart reached a large, substan- 
tial farm-house, just outside the Leopoldstadt suburb of Yiennai 
close to the splendid avenues of chestnut trees in the Priiter. Here 
Frau Lenkhof and her niece were set down, while the miller went 
on into the town on his business. Before Nina could express her 
surprise, Albrecht Elshagen and his mother came to the door to 
welcome them, evidently expecting their visitors. Never before 
had Nina been treated with so much respect and attention as was 
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shown her that day, and she could not help feeling pleased and 
gratified. Frau Elshagen did the honours of the house to her, as 
to a favoured guest, took her everywhere, from the attic to the 
cellar, showed her the stores of household linen in which a German 
house-wife takes so much pride, and even opened to her admiring 
view, the best parlour, which, from one year's end to another was 
never profaned by domestic use. To possess such a parlour was a 
mark of wealth and rank, and as Nina well knew, it had been the 
lament of her aunt's life that the mill on the Danube did not 
contain one. 

But, as the young girl was made to understand by the broadest 
hints, all this was within her reach, she might be the mistress 
of Neuwied, as the house was called, for Albrecht Elshagen 
made no secret of his hope that he should one day call her his 
wife. 

Early in the afternoon they all went together through the chest- 
nut avenues to the Wurstel Prater, which was crowded with the 
town's people, and full of booths and stalls, like an immense fair. 
In the novelty and excitement of the scene, Nina, who had hitherto 
been so carefully shielded from such frivolities, soon forgot her 
scruples, and gave herself up to the enjoyment of the moment with 
childish delight. She had seldom been to Vienna, though she 
lived so near the great city, and in her quiet, uneventful life, such 
dissipation had never been dreamt of before. like most of her 
nation, the young girl was passionately fond of music, and she 
thoroughly appreciated the rare treat of hearing the excellent bands 
which formed one chief attraction of the Prater. 

Albrecht Elshagen made the most of his opportunity ; he never 
left her side, and did his best to amuse her in every way. Presenfly, 
when a dance began on the grass, he begged her to join him. Sha 
refused at first, with a kind of instinctive feeling that Karl might 
not like to hear of it, but overcome by the young man^s persuasions 
combined with those of her aimt, she yielded, and was soon whirling 
round in the midst of the other dancers. In the excitement of the 
rapid motion and the stirring music, Nina forgot everything, as 
she went through one dance after another. 

Meantime the two elder women looked on with satisfaction, 
and discussed the future, of which there now seemed no longer any 
doubt. Nina's aunt exulted in the prospect of such a grand 
marriage, and Frau Elshagen, who had long wished to see her son 
settled, was quite pleased with the thought of such a gentle 
daughter-in-law, who would no doubt leave her to be the real 
mistress of everything. 

But this gay scene was not to pass away without a touch of 
bitterness. As Nina Lenkhof danced on with her companion, she 
was watched by envious eyes, for the wealthy young proprietor of 
Neuwied was considered a desirable husband by many of the 
maidens of Vienna. As she returned to her seat beside her aunt, 
a tall, handsome girl whom she knew well by sight, drew near, 
and said, in a loud, spiteful whisper : — 

** When am I to congratulate you, Fraulein Nina ? I hope that 
Karl Schubert is pleased with this little arrangement." 
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' "Never mind what Ohristine says, my dear," exclaimed Frau 
Elsbagen, << she is only jealous at seeing you carry off the prize she 
would like for herself," added the good woman in her motherly 
pride, for she looked upon her son Albrecht as a prize for any girl. 

But Nina was roused from her blindness, and gave a sudden 
start of dismay. She had danced and enjoyed herself in light-hearted 
thoughtlessness, never considering anything beyond the passing 
amusement. A dim suspicion now came over her that she had been 
caught in a trap, and that by her conduct that afternoon she had 
committed herself in some dreadful way. Frau Lenkhof noticed 
her changed manner, and, partly guessing the reason of it, thought 
that it would be wiser to leave matters as they were and prevent 
any explanations. She therefore hastily went to her husband, who 
was sitting over his coffee at a table near, and reminded him that it 
was time to start homewards if they wished to be back before dark. 
But the good man was fully engaged in discussing with a neighbour 
the all engrossing subject of the approaching war with Prussia, and 
it was some time before he would liisten to her. 

However, at length he was persuaded to fetch the cart, but Nina'6 
difficulties were not yet over, for, as she said farewell to Albrecht 
Elshagen and his mother, the latter placed in her hands a small 
parcel, and said with a kiss : — 

** You must wear them for his sake, my dear," and before the 
young girl could make any remonstrance or ask any questions, her 
aunt hurried her away. 

It was a weary dnve home to the mill, and Nina had plenty 
of time for her own thoughts, which were far from pleasant. She 
felt that she had been carried away by unusual exeitement, and had 
acted foolishly, and she scarcely knew what she could say to Karl 
when they met. Her curiosity had been excited by the mysterious 
parcel just given to her, and she could not resist the temptation Qf 
opening it at once. She found it io contain a large silver cross and 
chain, and a pair of earrings. Now it had always been the desire 
of poor little Nina's heart to possess such ornaments as these, for 
there was not a single maiden of her acquaintance who did not 
own something of the kind, and she had often blushed for her 
poverty, in being different from her companions. But now, alas ! 
they had come to her only to tempt her, for she felt that she dared 
not keep the present, which came firom Albrecht Elshagen, and was 
to be worn for his sake. 

No ! she was foolish and frivolous, no doubt, but Nina Lenkhof 
was true at heart. Yet as she thought ove;: the events of the day, 
and compeired in her mind the wealth and luxurious home of her 
new lover, with the poverty and hard labour of poor Karl, she 
sighedi and wished with all her heart that they could but change 
places, 

{To be eantimted.) 
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"i8ei)olti ! $ gtattH at ti)e Hoot anti ftnocfe/' 

Thou'rt blind; He'll take the scales 

away 
And let in everlasting day : 
Naked thou art ; but He shall dress 
Thy blushing soul in Bighteousness. 



Behold ! a Stranger's at the door ! 
He gently knocks, has knocked before. 
Has waited long, is wailing still ; 
You treat no ether friend so ill. 



But will He prove a Fdend indeed ? 
He will ! the very Friend you need ! 
The Man of Nazareth, His He 
With garments dyed at Calvary. 

Oh lovely attitude ! He stands 
"With melting heart, and laden hands ! 
Oh matchless kindness ! and He shows 
.This matchless kindness to His foes. 

Rise, touch' d with gratitude divine ; 
Turn out His enemy and thine, 
That hateful, heU-bom monster. Sin ; 
And let the Heavenly Stranger in ! 

If thou art poor (and poor thou art), 

Lo ! He has riches to impart ; 

Nor wealth, in which mean av'rice 

rolls, 
better far ! the wealth of souls. 



Art thou a weeper ? Grief shall fly ; 
For who can weep with Jesus by ? 
No terror shall thy hopes annoy ; 
No tear, except the tear of joy. 

Admit Him, for the human breast 
Ne'er entertained so kind a guest ; 
Admit Him, for you ean't expel : 
"Where'er He comes, He comes to dwell. 

Admit Him, ere His anger burn ; 
His feet, departed, ne'er return ! 
Admit Him, or the hour 's at hand 
"When at His door denied you '11 stand. 



Yet know (nor of the terms complain), 
If Jesus comes, He comes to reign ; 
To reign and with no partial sway 
Thoughts must be slain, that disobey. 

Sovereign of souls ! Thou Prince of Peace ! 
may Thy gentle reign increase I 
Throw wide the door each willing mind. 
And be His empire all mankind. 

Joseph GRiaa, 1765. 




ON PASSING A BEGGAE-WOMAN ON THE ROAD. 
BY JAMES HILDYAED, B.D., EECTOB OF INaOLDSBY. 
" And he spake a paral^le unto them to this end, that men oaght always to pray, 
and not to faint."— St. Luke xviii. 1. 

ITDING round by Corby this morning, I met a beggar- 
woman, wh.0 asked me for alms as I passed. For the 
moment I took no notice of her ; but recollecting I bad 
taken change at tha bar about half an hour before, I 
checked my mare, and turned round with the intention 
of giving some half-pence to the poor creature. The woman, 
however, had gone on without looking behind her, so I did not stop, 
but proceeded on my way ; arid thus she missed the alms I had, on 
second thoughts, designed for her. 

Even thus, it occurred to me, may it be, oftener than we suspect, 
with God's dealings towards ourselves. We ask something, it may 
be, in prayer, and for a moment He seems not to give ear. Presently 
in His infinite mercy He turns to grant, when lo ! instead of a 
suppliant at the throne of grace. He finds, if not a backsliding 
sinner, at loast a careless and languid believer, who had almost 
forgotten his own petition, and who, at any rate, has ceased to 
press it, notwithstanding the encouragement afforded in Scripture 
to earnest and repeated prayer. 

**In due season " we are told — noi on the spur — ^we shall reap ; 
but the condition is annexed, ^*tfwe faint not " (Gal. vi. 9). In the 
history of our Sariour's walk on earth, we notice that it was the 
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importunity of several of His petitioners which, prevailed, when He 
had Himself seemed predisposed not to grant. The Syrophenician 
woman is a case remarkably in point. Had she not urged her suit 
almost to shamelessness, it would to all human appearances, have 
been rejected (Mark vii. 29). The woman of Samaria is another 
instance: **Sir, give me of this water, that I thirst not, neither 
come hither to c&aw." The parable of the importunate friend, 
referred to in our motto, is a third. Indeed they abound ; and all 



go to teach the same lesson, that we must show by our eagerness 
and anxiety that the thing asked for is worth having, and that we 
care about it. And God is so gracious as to illustrate His own 
ways by reference to our dealings with one another. Had the old 
woman I met on the road stopped but for half a minute, or so much 
as looked once behind her, she would have taken something for her 
pains. "We must not so lightly regard the good things God intends 
for us, as not to think them worth twice asking for, or even waiting 
the necessary time it must take to bestow them. 

We might leam a lesson in this respect from our very children, 
who are clever enough to understand the frequent success which 
attends upon repeatedly urging their request for matters of the 
lightest moment. How much more shall our heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit, and with it all good things, to them that ask 
in faith, and persevere in asking ? 
20 
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Zuxl CTonquering HiflKcultiCB. 

BY THE HON. AND REV. W. H. LYTTELTON, RECTOR OF HAGLEY, 

St. Mark ii. 3, 4. — ^^ And they come unto Sim, hringing one sich of the 
palsy y which was home of four. And when they could not come 
nigh unto Him for the press, they uncovered the roof where He was : 
and when they had broken it up, they let down the bed wherein the 
sich of the palsy lay,^^ 

IHE act of these men may be taken as a type of the great 
Christian grace of zeal that will not be conquered — a 
zeal inspired by the love of Christ, by the wish to come 
to Christ, and to bring others to Him. Let ns consider 
the story. 

There was a great crowd around the Lord. It was so continually 
in His ministry. As He ♦ travelled through the land, the roads 
where He passed were thronged with people. There were sick 
people laid in beds and couches ; mourners whose faces betokened 
some great present grief; there were mere idlers, such as ^ are 
always to be seen in the midst of the busy world, seeking to pass 
away time and *see some new thing;' there wore scribes and 
doctors of the law ; some enquiring in earnest, some mocking, and 
plotting how they might catch the popular Teacher in His talk ; 
there were poor, doubting, suffering souls, to whom life was a 
burden and a mystery, in which they could at present see no light, 
but hoped to find some ; in short, there were representatives of 
almost every variety of men in this strange world, so mixed of good 
and evil, of folly and of earnestness, of happiness and of sorrow, of 
enquiry and of stolid indifference. And upon all gazed those eyes 
out of which GocJ looked upon man— gazed in their all-piercing 
insight, in their Divine compassion ; the eyes of that Son of God 
who was also the Son of man, come into the troubled world in 
the name of Divine love, to ' seek and to save that which was lost.' 
The motives that brought the people to Jesus were various. 
Some came in hopes of seeing miracles. This might be from 
idle wonder, but it might also be from better reasons; — ^who 
does not long to see that course, or onward march of what 
we call Nature, which sometimes seems so hard and unfeeling, 
broken in upon by the power of God, and shown by an actual, 
visible event to be a subject, not a master — a subject of the Living 
God, who loves all His creatures ? Many came also to be healed 
of some plague ; others had an eye only to the loaves and fishes — 
to what might be gained for their bodies. And there were men of 
real faith, too, who verily believed that a great time was coming on 
the earth simply because Divine prophecy had said so ; and so 
these were watching in hope, because in faith — faith in God invisibly 
governing the worid, and working out His marvellous designs. 

But deeper, perhaps, than all these attractions that drew 
men to Chnst was this : — that they all perceived and felt that He 
was their iPriend — and He really loved all men, and entered into 
their state. Every act of kindness in Him was a fruit of dk feeling 
of kindness — the kindness not of a King only, though He was a 
mighty King, gifted with Divine power, but also of a true Brother 
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to eyery suffering or needy creature. They often heard from Him, 
as He did some work of mercy, the words, * Son, be of good cheei:,' 
* Daughter, be of good comfort ;' and they knew that He really 
loyed them, and felt for them as none other did. And more 
powerful than all these motives was the feeling in some that He 
had forgiven them when no one else would. There were sinners 
whom He first had awakened to the belief that God would forgive, 
and was willing to be not their enemy and Judge, but their merciful 
Physician ; there were souls to whom He had opened the doors of 
blessed hope, the vision of heaven. 

And now, in the midst of the crowd gathered round the Saviour, 
appeared a singular sight. He was in a large upper room, 
apparently under one of those flat roofs which were often used 
as a place of retirement, sometimes even as a garden, and to which 
access might be had by means of a flight of stairs outside the 
house* Bemembering this construction of the houses, you will be 
able to understand the narrative. It seems that fouf men, bearing 
a poor paralytic sufferer, wished to bring him to Christ ; but the 
crowd was so great it was impossible for tliem to pass through it. 
For some reason, it would seem, the ease was pressing. Perhaps 
our Lord was about to leave the country immediately, or perhaps 
the need of relief for the poor sufferer was very urgent, and he 
himself could not bear any delay in reaching the great object of 
his wishes — ^to come near to Christ, to speak to Him, to implore 
His never-failing mercy. Whatever the reason was, they were 
intent upon reaching Christ's presence immediately. Now, observe 
their ingenuity. ^^ Necessity ," as the proverb says, **t« the mother 
of inventions " — of devices and contrivances for effecting its purpose. 
The lukewarm at the first sight of a difficulty give up their efforts ; 
but the minds of those whose hearts are really set upon success are 
fruitful of devices for overcoming the obstacle. The lukewarm 
look about for excuses^ but the earnest for means. They will not be, 
defeated. So it was with these friends of the palsied man. Finding 
it impossible to pierce through the crowd, they hit upon the device 
of ascending the outside stairs to the top of the house, and then 
taking off some part of the roof, they let down the sick man on 
his couch into the midst before Jesus. 

The sight of that poor sufferer thus let down from above into 
the midst before Jesus must have been very moving ; and the act 
of those who so brought him proved a real and living faith ia 
Jesus, in His power, and in His willingness to save. Ajad so He 
receives them mercifully. His words are remarkable. He says 
first to the sick man, ** Sony thy sins 1$ forgiven thee.^^ Perhaps to 
the sufferer himself these words had more meaning than they 
seemed to have to any indifferent spectator. It is not always that 
special suffering proves special sinfulness ; our Lord often warns 
us against thinking so. Men suffer sometimes, ajs we are so beauti- 
fully taught in our Office for the Visitation of the Sick, not so 
much for their own good, as for some other purpose of Divine Pro- 
vidence — as, perhaps, for the good of others, who, by the patience 
of the sufferers, may be softened and moved to repentance ; or to 
give occasion to some act of mercy and of goodness, which would 
22 
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not otherwise have been brought out. Who does not know of cases 
where this has been the effect of the sufferings of the good, the 
gentle, the innocent ? and who can doubt that when it is so with 
any saint of God, they will in Heaven hereafter, or even here on 
earth, rejoice so to have suffered, in order to bring about the 
result ? 

But there are cases, and this in my text may have been one 
of them, where the sufferings of the body are terribly embittered 
by the deep-seated knowledge of the sick man, that it was in his 
case his own sin that brought this upon him. If such was the 
case ;s7ith this poor paralytic man, how blessed then to him must 
have sounded the words with which the Divine Teacher first 
accosted, him — *Son, thy sins be forgiven thee,' followed,, as they 
immediately were, by the words of Divine power — * I say unto thee. 
Arise, take up thy bed and go to thine house.' 

But let us now dwell on the first part of the story as an example 
of the zeal that will not be overcome — that makes itself a way 
when it does not find one ready to its hand — that devises means 
whereby to draw nearer to Christ, though all the world seem to 
resist it. Would to God that there were more of this zeal among 
Churchmen and professing Christians with regard to aU the great 
acts of religion. 

Perhaps the saddest of all signs of the coldness of our love of 
our Lord is the easiness with which we accept defeat, and see 
difficulties in ihe way of any religious acts — of anything that is 
onh/ for His glory. 'The slothful man,' it is said in Proverbs, 

* saith. There is a Hon in thp path.* So does the lukewarm man ; he 
does not care for the object^ therefore he sees a thousand difficulties 
which probably do not exist at all ; or if they do, the slightest 
energy of purpose would brush them out of his path like a cobweb. 
How much are we willing to suffer for our religion? How 
much will you ^ive up for the love of God? This is the true 
measure of the degree of your love. What is the worth of a 
love that wiU suffer nothing for its object? which the least in- 
convenience frightens, that wiU not ever *put itself out,' as the 
phrase is, for the sake of its professed object? It is but a thing 
of words and profession, not of the heart's core. David said, 

* I will not offer unto the Lord that which doth cost me nothing ; 
but most men will rather say, *I will not offer unto Him that 
which will cost me anything^ or more than a trifle which I shall 
not seriously feel. How can you expect me to do this or that 
for the cause of Christ ? Do you not see that to do it I must put 
myself to inconvenience, shall lose something ? I shall suffer either 
in my means, or in my credit and repute among men, or in my 
ease and self-indulgence. I believe that my Lord and King died 
for me, yet for Him I will suffer nothing. I wiU serve Him so 
long as it is easy, but as for bearing the lightest cross for Him you 
must not expect it.* This is scarcely too severe a picture of the 
religion of many — a religion that has no heart for sacrifice^ that is 
f uU of excuses, empty of contrivances — ^that is ever asking, not how 
mush can I do for my God, but how little need I do for Him ? 

Compare, for instance, the conduct of our nation in literal wars 
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and in spiritual 'wars. In literal wars no expense is tod great; in 
spiritual wars — missions and the like for the conversion of mankind 
— almost any expense is so. In literal wars, if we are defeated' 
once, twice, twenty times, we should only go on with re-doubled 
efforts, with larger means, with ever-changing new devices ; but in 
missions, the slightest difficulties are a reason for giving it all up. ' 
The reason is that we care for the one, and are determined to 
succeed in it, and therefore we find contrivances, resources number- 
less; but we do not care seriously for the other, and therefore 
we find difficulties, impossibilities, excuses without end. ' Where 
there is a will there is a way ; ' — when men say things are 
'impossible,' it is their lukewarmness often that makes them 
think so ; it is that they have no real will, or only the weakest and 
feeblest. 

Or look at men's attendance at ordinances and means of grace. 
Almost all believe and confess that attendance at public prayers is 
a means of grace to the soul, for how indeed in the face of our 
Lord's promise, could they deny it ? Yet what a slight plea will 
keep them away. : The coldnesa of the weather ? — say rather the 
coldness of thia heart ; for if the slightest worldly gain was to be 
made by it, many of them would find means. Take an example — 
the early Communion. I do not by any means deny that there 
are many who could not attend this ; their health, or other real 
difficulties, prevent it. But I speak of those who could come, and 
who, if they asked themselves, would feel and know that it would 
be a blessinjg to their soids, so to begin the " day with Christ. • 
Nevertheless, very many excuse themselves* simply because it is 
a little difficult; some slight change must be made in domestic 
arrangements-T*some small self-denial niust be faced. 'Bu.tthat is 
the very reason iohy aome .Christians tpould like to do it, because they 
are eager to show to themselves, ' and to their Lord and God, that 
they are willing to suffer something for Him; to serve Him,' 
not when it is eaisy, but when there is some real difficulty in 
tiieir way. Woiild that there were more of this spirit amongst 
us — that. there were more of us to whom religion and religious 
services were a pleasure and a delight, not a mere cold duty. 
Then excuses and difficulties would vanish, and contrivances take 
their place ; the earnest wish would make itself a way, because* 
it heartily desires its object. We want more of David's spirit — 
more of the spirit of willing sacrifice — ^more of the mind seen so 
strikingly in tiie men of my text, who, finding all ordinary means 
of reaching Christ fail, devised an extraordinary one, and were by. 
Him rewarded accordingly. Then would more of us be willing — 
yea, rather, eager — to use opportunities for taking up some light 
croiss for Him who bore the heavy Cross for us. 

may it be so with us in our fixture lives more than it has yet 
been ! Eemember St. John's words defining what true Christian 
and Divine love is, — 'Hereby perceive we the love of God, because 
He laid down His life for us ; and toe ottghi to lay down our Uvea for the 
brethren.^ (1 John iii. 16.) The true test of love of God and of 
man is willing, zealous self-sacrifice. 
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The next morning at breakfkst, Nina tv^s V©fy sad and sil«jttt, but 
her trouble passed unnoticed, for her uncle was ftill df the news 
which he had heard in Vienna the erening before. 

**It's just as I hate told you all along, Eika," said he to his 
wife, ** we hare done nothing but waste time with all these Confer- 
ences and meetings ; Prussia never meant anything but war, and 
war we shall have before the summer is over." 

*<you always think you know as much as a Prime Miilistery 
Hermann," rejoined his wife, **have you not been telling me this 
Btory for many a day, and I can see no signs of war yet." 

** Then you must be blind, woman ! " exclaimed the miller, im- 
patiently. " Huve you not known that all this spring preparatioiisv 
have been going on actively, nothing but recruiting everywhere, 
and more than that, I can tell you now that all the reserve dittiy'is 
to be called otit at dnce, that third levy which is never waiit^d bttt 
in time of war. Last night there was a riimour thttt the eighth 
corps. Tinder command of the Archduke Leopdld, 'W'as to be ordered 
off in a few days tb Brunn, ahd if that be trtie, ydu Will miSB'i&ailjr 
a neighbour from these parts." 

*' Sa ! " excMimed Frau Lenkhof, with awakening iritterest. " Is- 
it indeed true ? What a lucky thing that you have just gdt ^ftSt'th^ 
age for the reserve, Hermann, and that you can ndver be called 
out again ! " 

I To this the miller oiily vouchsafed a gniff remaifk of " pejiee or 
^ar being all one tb women, if they ohlykejit their Mends at 
home," and'he set off to his day's work to make up for yesterday** 
holiday. 

Nina had takefn tio part or interest in the cbilversatidn, littte^ 
thinkhig hbw closnly and deeply this matter of the war would 
concern her hereafter. She 'was ill at ease and dissatisfied with 
herself, and a» she went abdttt her household duties slbwly and 
wearily, she asked herself again and again: " Shall! go and seTe 
Grdtchen, and tell her all? WhsLt shall I say to Karl abotlt my 
-evening in the Wiirstel Piiiter? " 

She did not dare tb go and tell him openly the whole trlith ;. 
remembering his hbt tfemper, she could not summon up cotliiage 
for that, and there was also a kind of foolish pride which held her 
back from confessing how she had been led on from one thiiig tb- 
another, and how heartily she repented of her thoughtless" conduct. 
In this wretched state of doiibt and iincertairity, the yoting g^l 
passed all that day and the next. Meantime ^e had seen nothing 
of either Karl or his sister, arid she began to wonder and feel atigiy 
that they had not come near her. She forgot how quickly maliciotia 
rumours will spread, dtid that it was her place to prove that they 
had no foundation. 

It happened, however, on the evening of the third* day, the I7ih 
of May, as she had good catise to remember, that shemefKelfl 
Schubert on the towing path by the river side. She thought their 
meeting was accidental, little dreaming that the poor fellow had 
been walking up and down the -lonely path for more than an hour^ 
in the hope of seeing her. 
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" Good evening Kaxl," she said lightly, " I hope Gretchen is 
weU?" 

" Quite well, thaink you, Nina," he replied, trying to imitate her 
carelessness of tone. ** I suppose you quite fol-got your promise of 
spending her birthday with her, but when you were so much better 
elnployed, that could scarcely be expected from you." 

There was a bitterness in his manner which roused Nina's anger 
instead of softening her heart. She exclaimed angrily : — 

'* Surely I may do what I please without being tahen to task in 
this way for it! It seems to me, Karl, that you forget I am no 
longer a child, to be scolded and ordered about. I daresay 
Gretchen did very well without me, if the truth were told." 

**I daresay that you did very well without us, if all that I hear 
is true," he retorted. " They say that Albrecht Elshagen is a very 
pleasant companion, and dances admirably." 

*'I can only say that I enjoyed my afternoon in the "Wurstel 
Prater immensely," said Nina, in her anger, " and to crown all, that 
kind Prau Elshagen gave me a beautifiil silvdr cross and earrings." 

" Thfen I wish you many' such pleasant afternoons and many such 
beautiful presents, Eraulein Lehkhof," was his reply. 

Never before had he giv^n her that cold, formal name, and the 
poor girl felt ready to cry With vexation. Already ^he would have 
given much to unsay her foolish, petulant Words, but it sebmed 
as though some evil spirit of pride and self-will had taken pos- 
session of h^r, and would not let her take one step towards 
reconciliation, though her heart ached for it. Neither of them 
spoke for a minute, and during that brief silence the whole scene 
by the river side was engraved on Nina's memory for aU after years. 
The fading colours of the sunset in the western sky, the broad 
waters of the Danube rippling calmly by, here and there catching 
the light between the shadows of the trees, the old willow with its 
bent, gnarled trunk and branches sweeping down to the river's 
brink, under which her lover stood watching her in gloomy silence, 
all this would rise up vividly before her again and again, When 
she should be left in sorrow and loneliness. 

She was the first to speak, but she could not relent. 

" WeU, Karl, as you have nothing pleasant to say to me, I will 
wish you Good-bye, for they will be expecting me indoors," and so 
saying, she turned away. 

**Is this to be our farewell? must we part in anger?" murmured 
poor Karl, in the bitterness of his heart. 

Nina heard his pleading words, and paused for a moment ; then 
walked on slowly to the mill, though her tears fell fast. 

** If he really cares to make it up," she thought, ** he will surely 
follow me, arid ask me to fol'give him for being so imkind. It was 
cruel to say such things to me, when he knows how I love him." 

Meantime, Karl stood looking after her with longing eyes. 

" Alas," he sighed, *' I see how it is. Her love for me was only 
a yoUng girl's passing fancy, arid as soon as a richer lover comes 
who can take her to the Wiirstel Prater, and give her silver orna- 
ments, why then she is only too ready to accept him. I will trouble 
her no more, and yet," he added, in a softer mood, ** I wish we had 
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parted in peace, and that Nina liad sliown a little love for me, for 
who knows when we shall meet again ? " 

He watched her until she disappeared through the open doorway 
of the mill, and even then could scarcely tear himself away. Thus 
parted those two young creatures who loved each other so truly and 
so well. They parted in anger and misunderstanding, and tdl for 
want of a word. Had that word of love and kindness been spoken, 
which each one was longing to utter, what sorrow and burning 
regrets would have been spared to Karl and Nina ! 

]3ut we must hasten on, for with the stirring events which claim 
our attention, there is no time to linger upon the lovers' quarrel. 

The next morning, Nina, who had scarcely slept all night, was 
full of eagerness to go at once to see Karl at the forge, and own 
that she had been to blame. It so happened, however, that it was 
a very busy day at the mill, one of her aunt's periodical cleanings, 
and it was therefore late in the afternoon before she could get away 
and hurry across the two fields to the low, white house of the black- 
smith. She felt brighter and happier than she had been for days 
past, for she knew how gladly Karl would welcome and forgive her. 
Full of eager expectation, she arrived at the workshop, but to her 
dismay the door was closed and all was silent within. There was 
no familiar sound of the hammer and anvil, no bright shower of 
sparks from the forge, no glowing fire — Karl was not there to 
receive her with his bright smile — all was cold and deserted. 

Perhaps he had finished his work early and gone out with 
Gretchen ? Thus she tried to comfort herself, and drive away the 
dim foreboding of evil which was slowly creeping over her heart. 
"With quick, impatient steps, she hastened on to the house, which 
was close by. Here too the door was shut, and she could hear no 
sounds within, but at her knocking the latch was unfastened, and 
Gretchen stood before her with a sad face and tearful eyes. 

*' Why, Gretchen, what is this ? " exclaimed Nina. " Surely you 
have been weeping. WTiat has happened ? Is Karl ill?" 

But at these questions the lame girl burst into tears, and sobbed 
as though her heart would break. Now thoroughly alarmed, Nina 
applied herself to soothe and comfort her friend, who presently 
murmured through her sobs : — 

** Oh, Nina ! you know all. Can you wonder at my grief? " 

"I tell you I know nothing, Gretchen," said she, impatiently. 
'* Tell me at once what is the matter." 

Gretchen looked at her in surprise. 

" Did not Karl go to see you last night to carry you the news 
himself and bid you farewell ? " 

**He told me nothing," cried Nina, with passionate bitterness. 
*' Why will you torture me with this dreadful suspense ? " 

** Karl has been called out to join the army ; I thought you 
knew ... it was on Wednesday the summons came, and he said 
.he could not go without seeing you, and this morning . . . ." Here 
Gretchen' s broken words were interrupted by a fresh burst of sobs, 
and Nina saw that her only chance of hearing more depended upon 
her waiting patiently, imtil her friend had become calmer. She 
had heard enough, however, to fill her with grief and remorse, 
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though in that first moment she scarcely realized the extent of her 
misfortune. 

** Where is he now, dear?" she asked, gently, after a moment's 
pause. ** I will go to him in Vienna, at the barracks, anywhere. 
But I must see him again before he leaves, I must bid him farewell." 

*' But, Nina, that cannot be," said Gretchen, " he left me at day- 
break this morning, and is now nearly a hundred miles away, for 
the train was to reach Brunn before night." 

She was interrupted by a bitter cry from Nina, who thus found 
her last hope destroyed. Her lover was gone to the scene of 
war, and perhaps she might never see him again. He was gone, 
suddenly and unexpectedly ; and when he had come to bid her 
farewell, she had repulsed him with unkind, thoughtless words, 
and they had parted in anger. Never before had she known how 
strong was her love for Karl ; and to think that she had cast him • 
from her, and lost him, perhaps for ever ! 

** Too late ! too late ! " she murmured to herself, in the bitterness 
of her self-reproach, as she hid her face with her hands in anguish. 

Time passed on, and the daylight was fading fast, yet the two 
girls noticed it not, as they sat together, absorbed in their grief. 
Little by little Nina heard from Gretchen all that she knew about 
her brother's call to the army. 

Several years before, Karl Schubert had been made a recruit, 
and had served for some time; but, on his father's death, he was 
suffered to return home to his occupation as a blacksmith, on the 
plea of having to maintain his orphan sister. This was allowed the 
more readily, as at that period the army had been reduced. Each 
year, however, since, he had been required to join in military 
training, and how that a great war was impending, he was called 
out, with the rest of the reserve army, for active service. The 
summons had taken him by surprise, for it was sudden and un- 
expected, but there was, of course, no help for it, and instant 
obedience was required of him. He was in the eighth corps, which 
was under the command of the Archduke Leopold, and this corps 
had been secretly, and at a day's notice, ordered northwards to 
Brunn, that it might be in readiness to defend the frontier should 
the Prussians invade the Austrian territory, 

" And did Karl leave no message, no word for me? '* a^edNina, 
imploringly, as Gretchen finished her story. 

** He has spoken much of you since my birthday," she replied, 
" and wondered why you had not been to see us, but on Wednesday, 
Christine Bautel came here, and she told us of having met you 
in the Wurstel Prater, and, — do not be angry, Nina, — she added 
that you danced constantly with Albrecht Elshagen, and that 
everyone said you were going to marry him. It is not true, is 
it, dear?" 

" Did Karl believe it ? " asked her friend. 

" He was very angry at first, and would not listen to a word, but 
when Christine's father came in and told the same story, Karl knew 
not what to think, and was half distracted. One moment he was 
on the point of going off to see you, the next minute he declared 
he would never speak to you again. Then came the summons to 
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join tlie krinrj, and all day y€>sterday lie ^v'as at Tienna until the 
evening when " 

** He came to wish me Good-bye," interrupted Nina, " and I 

parted from him in anger, little kno\s*^ihg Oh! it was uhMrid, 

it was cruel of him to leave me so ! But this morning, Gretchen,** 
she added, piteously, '* this morning when he left his home, had he 
no last word for me ? " 

Gretchen was silent for a momeiit, But the poor girl's earnestiiess 
wrung the triith from hier. *< He said something about that young 
Elshagen, and added, *Tell Nina that I hope she will be happy 
with him?' He was so Wretched, poor fellow, and he believed what 
Christine had said. But do not grieve, Nina dear, I will write to 
Karl and tell him that it was false." 
, Nina was silent, she knew that she had deserved the sting of 
her lover's last message, but she felt that the memory of it would 
make life bitter to her. . What would she not have given, pbor 
girl, to undo the past ? 

CHAPifEE in. 

The 16th of June had amved, and all Yienna was full of eicite- 
ment and anxious expectation, for the news had just reached the 
city, that Prussia had declared war against Hanover, Saxony, and 
Hesse, For we^ks past, the one subject of conversation amongst 
all classes of society, from the highest to the lowest, had been the 
coming war, and many had be^n the contradictoiy rumours on the 
subject. Now, however, all doubt was at an end, and the long 
threatened war had actually begun. From that time events suc- 
ceeded each other so rapidly that scarcely a day .passed without 
bringing fresh tidings of importance ; and to those who had friends 
in the army, months of suspense seamed crowded into each wiaek. 

Amongst those whose days were thus passed in anxious waiting 
and watching was Nina Lenkhof. Ever since Karl's departure, 
she had been restless and unhappy, going wearily about lier daily 
toils, and as different as possible from the sunny, light-hearted girl 
she had been before. Whenever her uncle returned from "Vienna, 
or neighbours came to the mill, she would meet them with the 
same eager question — " What news of the war ? "* 

But the poor girl' could learn nothing of that which concerned 
her most nearly, whether Karl was at the actual scene of war or 
not ; she only knew that he had been otdered to Brunn, and was 
in the corps commanded by the Archduke Leopold. Gretchen had 
written to her brother niore than once, but as she had received no- 
answer, it was very doubtful whether her letters had ever reached 
him. 

' Meantime, Fran Lenkhof lodked upon the absence of the young 
blacksmith as a most fortunate thing, and did her best to forward, 
in every way, her own plans for her niece. It would be such a 
grand du'dcess, she thought, to have her so well married, and the 
foolish girl, who did nbt know her real interest now, would be only 
too gratefid to her in day's to come. But since that eventful after- 
noon at the Wurstel Pi^atdr, lJ"ina had been very difficult to manage^ 
for she positively refused to meet Albrecht Elshagen or have any- 
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thing to say to him ; nay, she had even gone so far as to give her 
aunt the silver cross and earrings, begging her to return them. 
She had done this without hesitatip^ or regret, for the passing 
vanity, which had made her rejoice in possessing these coveted 
ornaments, had all been forgotten in her love and anxiety for 
Karl. Nina little thought that, instead of returning them to Fraii 
Elshagen, her aunt had merely put them aside in a (^rawer, in full 
confidence that such a foolish sacrifice would soon "be repented of. 

It happened one day, about this ti^ne, that as Nina, who had been 
paying one of her frequent visits to iS-retchen, was returning home 
across the water-meadows, she saw some one approaching toward^ 
her, and to her dismay recognised Albrec.ht ij^shagen. Hitherto 
she had been fortunate in avoiding him, whenever he came to the . 
mill, but now she saw there was no escape for her, and quicWy 
resplved that she would put an end, once for all, to any hopes th^t 
he might have of ever making her his wife. 

** Good day, Nina," he began, *'you have bQQn q^it^ a stranger 
to us lately." 

" Good day to you, Herr Elshagen," she replied, coldly, for there 
was a certain confidence in his manner which angeired her, besides, 
what right had he to call her ** Nina ? " 

** May I ask you," he continued, nothing daunted, "to ti^m back 
with me along this path, as I have something important to 
Bay?" 

**As you will, sir," w,a9 her only ansiver, while he led the way 
to the path by the river side, near the old wiUow trees. Little did 
he think how ill-chosen was the spot, and what memories ii called 
up, for it was the very plape where Nina and Karl had parted, 

** I have just come from the mill," he began, " and have spoken 
of nay purpose to both your honoured uncle and aunt. They quite 
approve of it, and are willing to favour my suit in every way. It 
therefore only remains.for nie, Nina, to obtain your consent, and I 
am glad to have this excellent opportunity of seeing you alone," 
He paused, evidently expecting her to say something, but Nina 
was silent; she was resolved to let hip finish his story, and then 
ehQ would give him her whole, Rn^l answ'er at once. 

"You can have no doubt about my meaning," he continued, 
"for I have plainly shoTvn i?iy preference for you, Nina. If you 
wiU be my wife, I will ma^^ you happy and comfortable; you shall 
be Doistress of a good house, you shall have plenty of money, every- 
thing in short that you wish fox. I am only waiting for one word, 
dear Nina," he added, in a somewhat gentler tone than that in 
which he had enunierated the advantages he offered her ; of these 
Albrecht was very proud, and he did not feel the slightest doubt as 
to the answer he sho.^d. receive. As he told himself, he was young, 
good looking, and wealthy for his class of society ; and whoever 
was fortunate enqvigh to ^e his w;i|e, would be emvied by half the 
girls in Yiejina. It did not occur to him as possible that any 
maiden should refuse such.a brilliant position^ and h^ could scarcely 
believe his ear3 when Nina replied — 

" Thani you for your goodness, Hexr Elshage^n, though I cannot 
profiit by it. No doutt your, wi^e wiU be a yery happy woman, but 
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you must seek her elsewhere. As for me, I shall never many 
any one but Karl Schubert." 

As she spoke these words, the young girl turned quickly towards 
the mill, leaving her suitor too much taken by surprise to follow 
her or seek any further explanation. It was true that he had 
heard of this Karl Schubert, a blacksmith, but he had never 
dreamt of finding in him a favoured rival. 

As Albrecht Elshagen slowly turned towards Vienna, he felt that 
he had not been fairly dealt with, though he was too generous to 
taunt Nina with the memory of that eventful afternoon in the 
Wurstel Prater, or the presents which she had accepted from him. 

Nina, meantime, had hurried homewards in no enviable state of 
mind, for she well knew that she had not been blameless in the 
matter. As she entered the mill, her aunt watched her with curi- 
osity, evidently expecting to hear some news, but Nina, fearful that 
the glowing &:e-light would reveal her emotion, quickly took up a 
newspaper which was lying on the table, and sat down on a low 
stool by the fire to read it. At first she glanced at it carelessly, but 
the heading of one of the columns arrested her attention. 

** Ah I that is the Zeitung which Albrecht Elshagen brought me,'' 
said Frau Lenkhof, "he knows that your uncle hears the news 
abroad, and seldom brings me home a paper, though little enough 
is the time I have for reading. But tell me, Nina, my child,!' she 
added, '* did you not meet Albrecht just now?" 

But Nina heeded not her aunt's words, nay she heard them not, 
so engrossed was she in the news which she eagerly devoured, for 
they were tidings of the war, tidings such as she had hitherto longed 
for iii vain of that eighth corps under the Archduke Leopold, in 
which Karl served. She read on hurriedly, breathlessly, for seldom 
indeed had the Zeitung contained such exciting news. The Prussians 
had been victorious in three engagements, in one of which Kam- 
ming, the Austrian General, had been defeated at Nachod, by 
the army of the Crown Prince of Prussia. Upon this, the Arch- 
duke Leopold had been ordered to join General Kamming who had 
retreated to the town of Skalitz. 

In her agitation, Nina could scarcely read on when she had read 
thus far, here was Karl on the very eve of a battle, for only a few 
lines farther on, her eye caught the words, ** Action of Skalitz." 
Yes, on the 28th of June, in that eventful bAttle, was decided 
whether the Prussian army should succeed in making its way 
through the mountains, by what were called the gates of Bohemia, 
or be driven back. It was a terrible struggle, and both sides fought 
bravely, but the Austrians were compelled to give up one position 
after another, until the wood on the north of the town was taken, 
and Skalitz itself was stormed. This was the news which the 
Crown Prince of Prussia had received, as he waited anxiously on 
the neighbouring hill of Kosteletz, within sound of the rolling 
thunder of the cannons. General Steinmetz had won a great 
victory, but the Austrian girl cared not for Crown Princes or 
Generals; her eye quickly passed on to, the long list which was 
given on the next page, of some of the killed and wounded. She 
scarcely dared to read it, for the names, to her excited feelings, 
R 
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seemed written in blood. Her aunt, surprised at her long silence, 
was watching her with curiosity, when she saw the paper fall to 
the ground, and Nina, burying her face in her hands, trying to 
check the convulsive sobs that betrayed her. 

"What has happened? What is it, Nina?" exclaimed Frau 
Lenkhof, in alarm. " I did hear something about a battle in the 
mountains, but why should you take it to heart like this ? " 

The poor girl could not answer; she was overcome by the violence 
of her grief, for there, amongst the names in that sad record of 
those who were missing, of whom it was still unknown whether 
they were killed or wounded, was "Karl Schubert." 
{To he continued,) 



Utfitttwxi 

ON THE WEEVILS IN A GRANARY. 
BY JAMES HILDYAED, B.D., EECTOB OF INGOLDSBY. 

|HESE little animals are so numerous and so destructive 
that in a few months they have almost entirely demolished 
a heap, consisting of six quarters of barley. 

Their method is to bore a small hole into the centre of 
the grain, from whence they extract all the farinaceous 
part, leaving the husk hollow. No one, who had not seen ils 
effect with his own eyes, could realize it, for the desolation is 
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more completQ than if fifty mice or balf-a-do^^qn r^ts had beqn at 
worfe for the saujLe.time; with this only diffidence, that the injury 
done by the weevil is not so apparent to the casual observer, 
as the shell of the com still remains, lik0 that of a nut whq^e 
inside h^s been devoured by a grub, while aU tjip nu^itive por- 
tion is effectually removed. And yet th^ little iusect itself is so 
tiny that it would pa§9 ea,sily through the ey.e of a tolerably-siz^^d 
needle. 

Ajas, even so it is with the state of m^n, if not under the constant 
influence of the Spirit of grace. A multitude of the smaller defegjt^ 
of character will so undeimjije his soul^s heg-lth, that, though i).p, 
perhaps obvious to the ordinary spectator, it shall, in reality, be in 
a more desperate condition than if subject to the influence of some 
one or two more decided tendencies to vice. 

This petty plague of evil habits in little things, long indulged 
with impunity, gradufiUy s^ps the foundation of aU moral virtue 
within, and eats up, as it were, imperceptibly, all the better qua- 
lities both of head Bfivi heart ; till at length nothing is left but an 
empty shell, fair indeed as ever to look upo^, but, when put to the 
test, proving nqthi^ig but«e dry heap of husk^. 

And yet. all t^e while that this fearful devastation was going on, 
there wfl^ nothing q?l whiph to. lay the finger as calling for severe 
and immediato CQrr^ctiQn. Oh, it is only a trifle! Dear me, what 
a fuss to luake about such, a, little matter qs that ! 

And tl^eu couie3 ttie moraj. of the tale. — ^Who would have thpught 
it? The unchecked small begi|:^nings l^^ve increased till their 
number at length is legipn. Th^t wluch w^s weak and powerless 
when single has become irrasistiye by being multiplied ; and the 
whole ma;i falls a. prey to the unw^ise disreg^-d of Little things. 



BYGEOE^P VmA.BLfiS, S,G.L., VIC^ OF S, a^^IBEREW'fl, L^ICESTEE. 
THE ORGJOTKaC, 

ilT glad am I that I hq^dtnot to write upon this subject 
twenty years ago. If attempted then, the task would 
have been undertaken with a consciousness that it must 
excite the ire of many of the organists of that day, For 
their system must haye been attacked altogether. Who 
would now endure the intejrjudei^, volunt^yi^s, grp^e .notes, flourishes, 
and grand display of * talent ' which called forth the wonderment of 
the untutored mind of that period, and the envy of the yov^Si.wio 
was ** just beginning to play a little ?'* 

Certainly very few modern organists wpuld endure si^ph per- 
formances, and the improvement in the taste of most chui^ct cq^- 
gregations is such as would scarcely tolerate them.' Thi^ baiog 
the case, it is needles9 to dwell further upon these associations 
with the * Organ-loft ' of earlier days. 
10 
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la dweUing upon the charactoristics of a good organist, it xa 
almost needless to say that he must be able to play with con- 
siderable accuracy and feeling. While avoiding all extravagancies 
in any display of feeling, he will know and appreciate the vast 
power for good which lies in giving a religious expression, when 
playing the organ, to the sentiments contained in the words which 
are being chanted or sung. Many expressions in the Book of 
Psalms call for the deepest feeling ; and a good organist — entering 
in his own soul into the depths of the Psalmist's emotions — will 
not fail to express them, and to make the congregation feel them 
also, by the very mode in which, he performs his duties on the 
organ. 

The organist of the present day ought to be, and often is, a 
thoroughly devout and reverential man. You will not find him, 
while prayer, or reading, or preaching are proceeding, occupied 
with tloB arrangement of what he has next to do. With occasional 
unavoidable exceptions, you will see him coming forth from his 
seat (habited it may be like the rest of the choir in his surplice), 
and humbly kneeling on iis knees, and joining with the great 
-congregation in earnest, supplication to his God. Not that he is 
screened off at other times with curtains from the people. Nothing 
of the kind. He feels, in common with all honest churchmen, 
that just as all shams are hateful, so screens are needless to 
•conceal any man in the performance of any necessary function 
in God's House of prayer or praise. "It is weU seen, my 
Ood, how thou goest in the Sanctuary. The singers go before, 
the minstrels follow after, in the midst are the damsels playing 
upon the timbrels." There is no concealment. What wondrous 
wrath did I and my superior brother curate draw down upon 
us once (but that is a long time ago) for daring to remove the 
old curtain which had for years concealed all sorts of performances 
betwec^n the organ and the said curtain amongst the organist 
and choir I But we braved the storm, and a delightful calm 
succeeded, for it was seen that we were right ! 

It has come to our ears — yea, the very bottles have been palpable 
to our astonished vision — tlmt beer and wine have been * smuggled' 
into the organ loft, deposited within the organ, and sipped freely 
during the parson's sermon. The curtain fell, and this indecent 
outrage ceased. But most organists now h^vve better feelings, and 
would not thus desecrate tke House of God, or indeed lower their 
own character and seK-respect. Organists now- a- days are often 
men of true reverence and devotion ; indeed, a really good organist 
must be a religious man. No other man will long distinguish 
lumself in his * renderings' of certain portions. of the services. It 
is admitted that, men of taste and tact may do much, but there are 
points even in organ playing, where, just as a halo of religious 
feeling seems to shine round the face of the man who holds much 
and close intercourse with his God, so an. inspiration of the force of 
truth seems to accompany the very fingering of an. organ by the 
deyout aoiusician. 

The . organist of this character (and such is the true organist) 
will take great pains in the discharge of every point of his daty* 
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He carefully reads every verse of the hymn to be sung, and he and 
the precentor (who is the vicar probably), while fully agreeing as to 
the advantage of using the same tune to the same hymn, will 
also agree that that very tune requires a considerable difference 
in the mode wherein it is applied to one verse of a hymn, and then 
to perhaps the next verse that follows. When this subject is 
wisely attended to, and the tune is rendered with good feeling, the 
effect is delightful and devotional. 

We have put the propriety of an organist being religious on 
scientific grounds. Might we not also put it on a far higher prin- 
ciple? We have heard soul-inspiring and delightful strains 
(which have made some hearers weep) from the performances of 
men whose characters were far from satisfactory; Is it not a 
distressing thing to hear almost heavenly music produced by the 
agency of minds not set heavenward ? Few thoughts are so solemn 
as the remembrance that preachers may point heavenward, 
choristers may sing heavenly songs, and organists may half lift 
the soul to heaven by their music, and yet themselves not be safely 
pursuing the narrow way which leadeth unto life. We say this, 
though happily convinced that while our warning is solemn and 
necessary, it by no means applies to all organists. 

Organists are often choir-masters. It is perhaps desirable they 
should be, and that they should exercise the choirs thoroughly. In 
doing this it is often well, however, that they get another to play 
the organ while they drill the choir ; for otherwise they cannot 
hear the defects or correct the blunders very readily. The vicar 
is usually precentor, and as such selects, of course, the hymns and 
tunes, and chants, as in a cathedral. But when a proper feelings 
exists, the precentor and the organist will be * in unison^'' and will 
act together in all things tending to promote " the praise and glory 
of God." 

The model organist is a really humble man. He is conscious of 
the great importance of his office, but his conduct in all things is 
that of a man of God. Eeverential and devout, he takes an evident 
interest in all he has to do, he is ever eager to maintain the best 
feeling and the best behaviour amongst all the members of his • 
choir. 

Church-organists are now a large and highly respectable body 
of men, and in hinting to them how to discharge their duties 
aright, I say to them with much good feeling, — * Aim to excel in 
your noble profession. Be good players. Cultivate much delicacy 
and feeling in your playing. Enter fully into the meaning of 
the words to which the music is being applied. Be thoroughly 
reverent and devout at those times of the service when you are not 
professionally engaged. Kather, too, " encourage exposure than 
claim a needless amount of concealment. And let me add the 
earnest hope that they who so admirably lead the chants and 
songs of praise of the church on earth may be men of true re- 
ligion, who shall renew their glorious anthems in the church of 
just men made perfect hereafter. It is dreadful to think of any 
other alternative. In every sense, then, of the word, do I say to 
our organists, Be Heaety.' 
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" Feebly the sick man raised his hand, his hand so thin and pale, 
And something in the hollow eye made that rude speaker quail I " 

E^t ©eati^^fietr of i^uii^erfortr. 
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EUOMBRPOED w:as fer some ys^s immator qf 
A^wo^th,.i^ Scotlaii^) but ui 1636 hQ t^^. sentenced to 
be deprived of his. ministry. He w^.jk^pt inprisoni^ 
Aberdeen till tbeye^ 1638, when he returned, to .his 
floc^. He died in 1661, when he t^0s on tl^a poi^t 
of beipg apprehended for tjie testii^nj of JesM*" 

Tread lig}itly through the darkened room, for a sick man lieth tHar^^ 

And 'mid the dimness only stirs the whispered breath of prayai. 
As anxious hearts take watch by turns beside the lowly bed, 
Whefe sleep the awful stillness, wears that soon must -v^rap t|^ dead. 

Hpurs hath he known of fev£re4.pain, hut now hi9.re0ti«>«fi;9}j|i 

As though upon the spirit, worn distilled some healing balm; 
It may be that his dreaming ear wdies old accustomed words, 
Or drinks once more the matin song, of Anvorth's * blessed bifds/ 

Oh ! green and fnish upon his soul thqse e^ly haunts .ari^ 

His lark ! his home ! his wildTwpod walk ! with all their nfirigyifftj. 

The very rushing of the burn by w^hich he often trod, 

The while, o^ eagle wings of faith, his spirit.met its. God, 

A smile hath brightejied on his lip — a light around his hgg^; 

Oh ! surely * words unspeakable ' that dreamer listeth na}P%> 

And glories of the upper sky his rj^tured senses steep, 

Blent with the whispers pf ^s love who gives His loj^c^gn^^^^^p* 

But hark! a sound, a trai^p of horse! a lou^t harsh, ^nrangUji^g din! 
Oh ! rudely on that dream of Heavefi this world hatli broken in, 
In vain aftection's earnest pli^ — the intruders forward press — 
And with a struggling spasm of pain. he wakes to cpn^cious^j^. 

Strange li^^ts are gleaming through the room, st:^ngeLfoi?n3 are. round hi4 ho^; 

Slowly his dazzled sense takes in each shape and sound of drea4* 
" False to thy country's honoured laws, and to thy sovereign Ipyd, 
1, summon thee to meet thy doom, thou. t^oitpTt Uuth|^^r4 ! " 

]?eehly. the sick, man, raised his hand, hisihai^i^ 3<>tt]]^jua and p^e. 
And something in tl;ie hollow. eye made tl^at.rude speaker quaill 
"Man! thou l^ast sped thy. errand. well^ryfit, is it.was^d breath, 
ii:^ept the great ones, of .the ea^-th can.hc9ak.my tryst. wjthDeajfe 

** A few hriff ^ays, or briefer h^iiis, and I a^i &>isigjum'^ 
Unto mi^xe own prepared place, where but few. great opes come — 
Unto the jujdgment-seat of Him Who sealed me with .His seal ; 
Against e^Y^ tpi^ues and evil men I make my.l^t a^p^eal ! 

^* A,. traitor "wjas. His. name on earth ! afdon's dp<Ma,5js4fate ! 
Thrice wcjc^e were my Master^s cup, but it hath come top lateu 
The sum9M)A9 of that mightiest King,, to .whom all kings,mu$t.]i^gyffv 
Is op. me fpr. an earlier dayr— is on nie OTgn now ! 

** I. hear, I:hear.tha dMnpt.^rhealfl thathdng mj,%7iQAir nigb! 
For. me He bearsa^g^den c^awn, a harp of melody: — 
For. me He opens, wide Hjs arms. He shows His wounded s^e; 
l4prd, 'Us. my passport luxto life I I. liye, for Xhou l^t died ! '* 

They ^ye His writing tp the.Qaines,.th.ey bi:and his grayp with Bf^^B, 
A hissing in the mouth oif fools .hecpcnes his ^pnoured jmsji^q. ; 
And darkness wraps awhile the land ifor which he prayed and stroye. 
But blessed in the^Lor,d his ^death^^^and, blest ^, rest aboy^ 

HiSLOP. 
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BY DEXHAM EOWB NORMAN, VICAR OF ^TDDLETONBT -WIRKSWORTH. 

Is there on earth a spirit frail 
"Who fears to take their word, 
Scarce daring through the twilight pale 
To think ho sees the Lord ? 
With eyes too tremblingly awake 
To bear with dimness for His saj^e ? 
Eead and confess the hand Divine 
That drew thy likeness here so true in eyery line. 

Chrtstian Ymt, 

|X giving the history of the sacred books of Scripture 
during the long series of years between the remote past 
and the period when John Wycliffe pursued his studies 
and labours, extreme caution ip necessary. It is not for 
a moment to be supposed that all was darkness and 
ignorance and indolence in that wide span of a thousand years. A 
careful observer may find in ancient chronicles quite eno]igh 
■evidence to convince him that from the year a.d. 404, when 
8t. Jerome completed his labours to the dawning of * the morning 
etar of the reformation,' John Wycliffe, a.d. 1380, there was a 
oeaseless endeavour to preserve in the utmost purity the Word 
of God. 

It is true, of course, that there was not then, as now, a perfect 
copy of the Bible in every Christian's house ; indeed, how, could it 
be so when the cost of such a treasure is remembered ? Those 
written copies or manuscript Bibles could not be had for less than 
one hundred pounds, when labourers' wages were about three half- 
pence a day, and thus only the wealthy could obtain the Sacred 
Volume. 

Again, there is another feature of those times which is too often 
not remembered — the wajit of power to read and understand any 
language but the one in use in the. country. The Scriptures might 
be there, and the people might have had free access to them; but 
then the Scriptures were as yet in a tongue not * understanded of 
the people ;' that is, in the several countries of Europe (and our 
own amongst the rest) they were in the Latin tongue. Missionaries, 
however diligent, could scarcely teach every person the foreign 
language of the Bible, or give the Scriptures entire and complete 
in their own tongue to each of the nations to whom they went. 

There was, however, a work to be done which taxed the energy 
and learning of scholars in each succeeding age, and continually 
required the watchful eye of those who were jealous for the exact 
utterances of the Holy Ghost. Most instructive it is to observe 
the constant pains which were taken to avoid errors in the various 
•copies which were made. Every now and then there rose up some 
able and industrious scholar who made it his business to collect all , 
the most perfect manuscripts of God's Word which were to be 
obtained. Far and near libraries were searched for these valuabja 
documents, and wh^i sufficient had been secured for the purpose, 
a careful comparison was made. Even the very smallest altera- 
tions, the most trifling changes, were noted, so that when the 
review was completed, there might be the most accurate possible 
copy of God's Word. 

About two hundred jefurs after the death of St. Jerome there 
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was the first notable attempt made to secure perfect accuracy in 
these manuscript Bibles. Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus, a chief 
minister and friend of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, in advancing 
years betook himself for retirement from the world to a monastery 
in Calabria. His knowledge of the world and his active habits 
were now turned in his retreat to the special works of acquiring 
from foreign countries as many manuscripts as possible, and in 
directing the labours of the inmates of his religious house at 
Viviers upon the manuscripts brought together for inspection. The 
sagacity and caution which this man had shown in managing his 
master's worldly affairs were of infinite value when he undertook 
thus to serve the cause of his Heavenly Master. That penetration 
which required positive proof and undeniable evidence of accuracy 
before admitting a claim in a mere business matter was now of 
great use in discerning the true word of God from the numerous 
interpolated words and sentences which transcribers had introduced 
into the text. Cassiodorus, in making his * Eecension ' or revision, 
or review, in weeding out each word which he supposed to be 
wrongly inserted, was most careful to retain every syllable which 
could claim any weight of authority. So lasting was the desire of 
this eminent man to deliver to future generations the exact words 
of God, that in his ninety-third year, he composed a treatise on 
orthography for the guidance of the copyists who were working at 
his command. Ceaseless in his toils himself, he did not suffer his 
fellow labourers to flag in their work, but urged them to a diligent 
performance of their duties in completing the great work upon 
which he had set his heart. . The burden of such a ' Recension ' 
as that made by Cassiodorus can hardly be understood unless we 
keep in mind the fact that he had to judge between the accuracy 
of copies made from that Old Itala Version, and others made from 
the version which bears the name of Jerome. It must have been 
most perplexing to decide in several instances which was to be 
followed, and to determine what were the precise words to be set 
down. And yet great as was the task, this untiring worker rested not 
till he had handed over to the church what he considered to 
be a faithfully corrected copy of the Psalter, the Prophets, and the 
Epistles. 

In course of time, a greater work even than that done by 
Cassiodorus stared men in the face : a work too important to be 
ventured on by any but wealthy and influential persons. About 
two hundred and fifty years after the death of Cassiodorus, that is 
about A.D. 802, the text of the Latin manuscript Bibles had become 
so uncertain, and full of smaller and greater inaccuracies, that 
even an emperor, with all his engrossing cares of state, could give 
his time and thought to remedy the evil. 

Charlemagne had observed the injury which was increasing 
through the circulation of these corrupt and faulty copies of Holy 
Scripture, and undertook to send forth once more what upon mature 
reflection and most sifting examination appeared to bo the exact 
word of God. 

Alcuin, known also by the name Flavus Albinus, a native of 
York, returning home from a mission to Eome, came in the course 
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of liis journey to the court of Charlemagne. The emperor was so 
taken with the modest ways and deep learning of our countryman 
that he at once committed to Alcuin the task of making a fresh 
* Becension ' of the Scriptures for public use in the church. This 
learned and industrious scholar, thus pressed into the service, de- 
voted years to the work of comparing manuscript with manuscript, 
and version with version, and gradually forming out of the various 
copies before him what he considered to be the very word of God. 

It is reported indeed that Charlemagne in the last year of his 
life became so interested in the work, and so anxious to see its 
completion before his death, that he helped Alcuin to correct the 
text, and in conjunction with several Greeks and Syrians had 
secured such accuracy that he was thoroughly satisfied with the 
result of the labour. Alcuin's work upon the Bible was purely a 
' Recension,' or revision, of the Latin versions of Holy Scripture — a 
clearing away from the Latin texts everything which seemed to be 
improperly there ; and so thoroughly and effectually does he seem 
to have done his duty in the matter, that his revised copies lasted 
on in use for centuries. 

It may interest some readers to know that there are even now to 
be seen manuscripts which are supposed to be copies of this ancient 
and remarkable *Eecension* of Alcuin. In the British Museum there 
is one of these manuscripts which goes by the name of .Charle- 
magne's Bible. There is another in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
and a third in the library of the Oratory at Rome. The wonderful 
care with which these valuable records are written and their near 
approach to what is now held to be the correct language of Holy 
Writ render them highly precious in the esteem of those who 
delight in ancient lore. 

Mother point in connection with this Alcuin Recension claims a 
passing notice. It is here that we see a somewhat more fixed and 
regular division of the books of Holy Scripture into chapters. 
St. Jerome had attempted for his own convenience in reading, and 
it may be in remembering, the words of Holy Scripture, to fix the 
text in certain lines, and these lines were so joined together that 
they stood but in the manuscript as separate groups or sections. 
In course of frequent re-copying, these groups would become, and 
did become, confused, so that by-and-bye there was not the slightest 
certainty as to what was at first intended by the great Latin writer. 
Now, however, in these Alcuin manuscript Bibles, there is seen a 
plainly marked division, and as well in the Table of contents the 
number of chapters and verses which each book contains — thus : — 
Josue Ben-Nun capp xxxiii habet vers I DCCL Mattheus, capp. 
Ixxxi. habet vers il DCC. Each stage in the history, as we 
observe, affords its share towards that degree of perfection unto 
which the text at length had attained when it came into the hands 
of the printer. 

Two hundred and fifty years more expire, and we find again the 
need of a master mind to revise and correct the current manuscript; 
copies of the Ljatin Bible. This time the work is done by Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, about the year a.d. 1089. The vast 
learning and profound wisdom of that great man were used un- 
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eparingly in the ti^sk of separating tli^ word of God &pm the 
numberless errora of ca^relet^si or ignprOJJJb scril^Qs* Thu 'Be- 
cension ' of LanfraxLC> howev^r^ did not olitain a veiy wide 
circulation o^t of England^ It i^ thought that^ notwiiJMUtanding 
its efficiency, thia r^y;iew hmd xnore of a n^tLonal than uni^eisal 
character. 

Haifa century lat9ri.ahoiit. the year A.D^ 1159, Cardinal Nieolaus 
engaged in a similar task, and soon after thQ Ahhot Sliephanus 
followed with his contribution to the great work. Indeed, just at 
this time many able and holy n^en were engaged iu seeldng out 
from every available sour,ce na^at^i^-ls which were neciaasary for 
'the establishment of o, trsne te?t of Holy Scriptyxe. Increasing- 
opportunities fox ol^taining inforinali,on were gladly hailed, and. 
each fresh instalment wa?^discu$^ed with the utmost eagerness. . 

About the year a,i3|. 1200 there began to appear manuscript 
Latin Bibles with corrections and marginal notes. The anthors of 
these documents took s^ome weU known copy as a standard, and 
instead of revising it b,^ Ca^siodorua or Alcuin had done, in earlier 
times, they placed their emendations at the side of the text. Thig 
«ystem did not go on.unqhallenged, for on one occasion an attempt 
to use such a d9cupxe;t^t publicly was.niet by an interdict jfrom an 
opposing school of tbeiplogy (the Dominicans) a.d. 1246, who. 
issued a copy of tl;ie Scriptures with corrections of their own. 

Amongst the last, but by no means the least, notable laboiurer 
in this work of the pf;ese?rv^tion of Holy Scripture in its integrity 
was Laurentius YaU^, who sp^nt his time willingly in .ende;qrVX)urr 
ing to free it from .eyjwy wiprd wl?ich could not claim upjon the 
highest authority a ng^t to staled as part of the m^e^age of (Jod. 

This slight and imperfect sketch of the anxious labours wljicb 
^ere bestowed on thQ,jt^:x;t of Holy%rip^twe in th,e Middle Agea— 
this brief accouijit.pfft^i^^^ujAe^rpnM * I^ecenaions' or reyisipne yriiif^ 
were made by mo^*^ or. less competent hands, will serye to allay 
4iny anxiety whicjti. pji^ he fait concerning the stability of God's 
Word, not one jgt Of tattle of which can possi^^ly be lost. One 
paramount idea is. evident thrpughout the long courg© of years, 
end that is, that the " Wf)^d,(4 God ia..p^rfect." One uncharging 
-desire is manifest .at ey^y ty^, and that is, that the perfepJt.iiKprd 
of Gk)d, without adijiti^Jix or. n^utilatiw should be handed on from 
age to age. Fear, an,d do\i]^t, and n^sgiving opiGawnaUy dift-r 
turbed the minds of ^9^e whe^ aciciqnt spots were cleansed .away, 
and the bright mirrqr, of Divine J'^u^th F^J? I^umished .anew by alio 
and judicious hands ^,]bt]*t.x]b.o i9,tl^.$rj& nov to lift a word against 
those patient worl^e^ wl^o ej^nt th^ be^t yea?:9 of thw Uvea. in 
proving and holding fe^ and establishing t^e word^ of the Meat 
High? Like the vi§i,9^e of tiip DiYiu^e iled^s^mer whi^h app^^ajped 
as marred during tt^e /sjtjTTjtf^^e /wf Jth tt^e ppwers of thi# world, 
and yet presently appeared majestic in resurrection glojy; so 
the word of God na^y appei^: a^ a. di^dvantag^ whitet undpr- 
going th0 ordeal of inv^tigf^tion at.tl^^ hands of a^»t© 9plw>li«a 
and yet presently, shall o^c^ agaiii in the^e l^t^r days.shinp 
forth in greater splendour and powcf than oyer for ih». cjoniilg^t 
.and healing of the nations. 
18 
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Thott must be tme thyself, ^Mnk truly, und thy thoughts 
If thou the truth wouldst teach; Shall the world's famine feed ; 

Thy soul must overflow, if thou Speak truly, aind each wotd of thln^ 
Another's s6ul wouldst rea6h : Shall be a fhiitful seed ; 

It needs' the overflow of heart Live truly, and thy life shall be 
To give the lips full speech. A great and noble creed. 

H. B6nab» 



. Pain's furnace heat within me quivers, ' He tak6s my softened heart and beats it^ 
God's breath upon the flame doth blow, The sparis fly 6ff at every blow ; 

And all my heart in aligiiish shivers, He turtis it'o*er and o'er and* heats it. 
And trembles at the fiery glow; And lets it cool and makes it glow ; 

And yet I whisper. As God will 1 And yet I whisper, As God will ! 

And in His hottest flre hold still. And in His mighty hand hold still. 

He comes and lays my heart, all heated, Why should I murmur ? for the sorrow^ 

On the hard anvil, minded so Thus only longer-lived would be ; 

Into His own fair shape to beat it Its end may come, and will, to-morrow^ 

With His great hammer, blow on When God has done His work ixb 

blow ; me ; 

And yet I whisper, As God will ! So I say, trusting, As God will ! 

And at His heaviest blows hold stUl. And, trusting to the end, hold stilL 

He kindles, for my pr6fit purely, 

Affliction's ^T6'wing fiery brand, 
And aU His heaviest blows are surely 

Inflicted by a master hand ; 
So I say, praying, As God will ! 
And hop^ in HfAi, and suffer stilL 




m\iO ISxtilt Jt? 

IEEE was once a King who had a splendid Cathedral 
built at his own expense, and issued a decree that no 
one should be allowed to contribute anything towards 
his church, or be ta:xed for it, d'S he wished to build it 
entirely himself, at his own cost. When it was com- 
pleted, he ordered his name to be engraved in large golden letters 
over the chief door, adding that no one had given anything to it 
except himself. 

This was done, but in the night his naine Vanished, and in its 
place th6re stood, next morning, the name of an old wottian, who 
alone, it stated, had erected the Cathedral. When the King heard 
this, he was very much astonished, he ordered the old woman's 
name to be erased and his own placed thi6te again. This was 
done, but next morning his name was gone again, and that of th& 
old woman stood in its place. This happened tlu^ee times. Then 
the King reflected and enquired who the old woman might be, and 
ordered that she should be brought to him. 

When she came before him he said, ** My good woman, be so 
kind as to tell liie ho'w it happens that your name always stands 
over the Cathedral dOor ; I thought that I had built it entirely 
myself. But it must be God's will that it should be so; tell m& 
therefore, have you contributed towards the Cathedral ? No harm 
shall happen to you, on this account." 
Then the old woman said, '< Take it not to heart, and be not- 
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angry with me, gracious King ; I am a poor old woman, and have 
to earn my daily bread by spinning, but still I should have wished 
much to contribute my mite towards God*s house, if you had not 
forbidden it. But I could not bring it to my heart to do nothing 
at all ; so I bought a couple of pounds of hay and scattered it 
before the horses who drew up the stones for the Church." When 
the King heard this, he saw very plainly that this poor woman's 
sacrifice was more pleasing in God's sight than all his outlay and 
expense ; so he made up his mind to let her name remain over the 
church door. But as soon as he had come to this conclusion, the 
name of the old woman disappeared, and his own stood again in 
its original place. 

J. F. c. 



JTije ILittle fflSainter ®rahe. 

COMPOSED ON THE BURIAL OF A CHILD IN A GRAVE IN THE SNOW. 



Our baby lies under the snow, sweet 
■wife, 

Our baby lies under the snow, 
Out in the dark with the night, 

While the winds so loudly blow. 
As a dead saint thou art pale, sweet 
wife, 

And the cross is on thy breast ; 
Oh, the snow no more can chill 

That little dove in its nest ! 

Shall we shut the baby out, sweet 
wife. 

While the chilling winds do blow ? 
Oh, the grave is now its bed. 

And its coverlid is snow ! 
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Oh, our merry bird is snared, sweet 
wife. 

That a rain of music gave. 
And the snow falls on our hearts, 

And our hearts are each a grave ! 

Oh, it was the lamp of our life, sweet 
wife, 
Blown out in a night of gloom, — 
A leaf from our flower of love, 

Nipped in its fresh spring bloom ! 
But the lamp will shme above, sweet 
wife, 
And the leaf again shall grcrw, 
"Where there are no bitter winds, 
And no dreary, dreary snow. 

Sheldon Chadwick. 
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®i)rigtiatt jFaiti) antr ©firistiatt ©rtrcr. 

BY MELVILLE HORNE SCOTT, M.A., VICAB OF OCKBROOK. 

Colossians ii. 5. — "-For though I he absent in the flesh, yet am I with 
you in the Spirit, joying and heholding your order, and the stedfast- 
ness of your faith in Christ,^* 

WOULD enquire, 

I. Into tlie meaning of each of these, Christian faith 
and Christian order, and 

II, Into the importance of each, and of both united. 

I. As to the meaning of each. And I here would take 
the last first, as being the foundation of everything, viz., * the sted- 
fastness of faith in Christ,^ And I would remark: — 

That a stedfast faith is stedfast as regards its object. The man 
with stedfast faith has the ground of his dependence always 
the same, Christ and His work in his behalf. 

A stedfast faith is stedfast as regards the simplicity of it. The 
man with stedfast faith has the ground of his dependence un- 
divided and unmingled. Not only in Christ, but in Christ alone is 
all his plea. 

A stedfast faith is stedfast as regards the constancy of its action. 
A man with stedfast faith has his faith continually in action. It 
is not a thing of occasional but of habitual use. * The life which 
I live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God.' 

A stedfast faith is stedfast as regards the perseverance of it. 
The man with stedfast faith builds his hope in latest age just where 
he built it in earliest youth. He takes faith in Christ as his stafT 
when he begins his journey, and with that staff he walks till jour- 
neying days are done. Nay, he will even carry it with him across 
the river at the end, * looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ imto eternal life.' 

A stedfast faith is stedfast as regards the persistence of it ; for 
it is not only persevering, but persevering in spite of many a 
beguiling temptation by the way. A man who leads a stedfast 
Christian life for half a centuiy, or for a quarter of a century 
either, will need not only perseverance of faith but persistence. 
All sorts of new fashions he will have to live through, and main- 
tain the unchangedness of his faith through all. He will have to 
be called old-fashioned many a time, and he will have to be iso too. 
Christ and Christ alone, and salvation by faith in Christ, must be 
his persistent song, whether it harmonize with the ever-varying 
atrains of the hour, or whether it does not. 

Such is my explanation of ' stedfastness of faith in Christ.' 

And now — What is meant by order^ upon which St. Paul lays 
£uch stress, 'joying and beholding your order, and the stedfastness 
of your faith in Christ.' 

What is this ? I may describe it as twofold. There is private 
Christian order ; Christian and Godly order in the private life. 

Order and firm regularity in our personal habits ; order and firm 
regularity in our domestic habits ; order and firm regularity in our 
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domestic rule. All these have a high importance in connection 
with true Christian faith. A river without banks becomes a 
marsh and morass ; and so true Christian faith requires a definite 
channel to rUn in. 

Then, besides these more secular and external forms of private 
Christian order, there are others more imiportant still, naiUely, order 
in our domestic religious habits ; and ofder in our personal reltgious 
habits. Both these I believe to be very essential to the full vigour of 
Christian faith, the latter, of course, absolutely essential to it. Order 
and firm regularity in our personsil religious habits are so essential 
that I believe that true Christian faith cannot.be kept in anything 
resembling true vigour and reality without it. 

But, besides these forms of private Christian order, there is also 
"^hat is equally essential, neimely, public Christian order, the Christian 
and Godly order in conile6ti6n with the Chui-db. of Christ. And 
under this form of order I would natne, invariable regularity at 
WOi*hip, whenever it is to be had, whether Sundays or weekdays, 
so far as health and abstflute ilece^ity permit. And then, in the 
worship, the accurate following, both w'ith our lips and with our 
heal*t8, of the prescribed order of the services. I believe that that 
form of oi*der Which itiakes it incumbent on us to utter distinctly 
with the lips the large portion of service allotted in ottr chiii-ch to 
each wor^liipper is very essential to our ChHstian benefit. Silence 
in the fehurch'sB^fvice -takes its rise mostly in spiritual deadness, 
and reproduces atid milltijilies that dl3adn&ss. It comes from in- 
dolence, and ends in indolence intdnsififed. 

And then, as a patt of that order, -^hich is essential to the main- 
tenance of a stedfast Chi*istian Mth, I would give a very pro- 
minent place to an invariable iregularity of attendance at the Lord's 
Supper. In cOtinCctibn With true Christian faith such regularity 
will' bring blessing untold. We are gbing astray from all Christian 
order when this duty is omitted, or even when it is only occasionally 
attended to. A true and vivid faith in Je^us will, I bdlieve, force 
us to His Table 'systettiatically, and a true and vivid faith r^quires^ 
I believe, such systenitttic attendance at His Table for its main- 
tenance and support. 

Ab part (5f the Christian order on Which St. Paul lays such stress^ 
putting it on a level even in importance with Christian faith, I would 
name also — The invariable taking advailtage of every other means 
of gtace that is provided for our benefit in connection with each 
congregation. Such means of grace are to be considered, St. Paul 
would teach, to posse&s authoHty ; to have that in them which the 
conscience should listen to ; to have a claim upon us which we 
should feel to be binding, a claim upon us stronger than any 
dxcej)t the claims of neefefssity and of peftemptoiy duty in another 
direction. In fact, in following this G-odly and Christian order 
which the Apostle so delighted to see in the members of the 
Colossian church, Christian people would realise the description 
tffid tettliSe the blessifag which that Verse of Psalm xcii. contains, 
* Those that be planted in this house of the Lord shall flourish in 
the cottrtis of olir God.' It is the fixedly planted tree that grows 
in the Wt)i«iadf nature. And so in the church of Christ, * Those 
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fll&t be jilanted in the house of the Ldrd shall flourish in the 
courts of our God.' The irregular and unsystematic member of 
Christ's chtirch is like a tree Unplanted, or planted for a while some- 
times and then rooted up again; such trees will be very likely to 
die, or at any rate will grow but very little. 

I would now go on to show — 

II. The importance of each, aiid the irapbrtance of both United. 

(1). The importance of stedfast faith in Christ. 

And I wotdd remark that stedfant faith in Christ is as important 
as faith in Christ at all. And we know well how absolutely 
essential is that. A sinner's faith in Chri&t is just everything ; 
everything for acceptance; everything for holiUess ; everything for 
happiness ; everything for hope ; everything for Time ; everything 
for Eternity. A sinner's faith in Christ is our one sheet-anchor. 
It is our pillow and our one consolation in life and in death, in 
sickness and in health. 

And as such faith in Christ is essential, so is stedfastne^s of 
faith in Him essential also. None but a stedfast faith, in fact, 
will do us any good. 

A faith unstedfast with regard to the object of it ; unstedfast 
with regard to the simplicity of it ; uUstedfast with regard to the 
hourly constancy of it ; unstedfast with regard to the perseverance 
of it ; unstedfast with regard to the persistence of it, is a faith on 
which no dependence can be plaiced. 

Wherefdre a faith in Jesus that is stedfast is absolutely essential. 
With no other can we be happy or holy, or safe, or saved. No 
other will warm the heart for holiness, no other can bear us through 
safely to the end. And as stedfast faith in Christ is essential, 
so also is — 

(2.) Chrii^tian order; Christian ol-der in our personal life, 
in our domestic life, and in our life in connection with God's 
church. And sufch Christian order is essential for these reasons: — 

Without it, faith will soon come to nothing. Faith without order 
in our personal religious habits, and without systematic order in 
our use of the ordinances of Gbd's church, will soon disappear. It 
will be like water with nothing to hold it. It will be like some 
delicate plant Without firm soil to grow in. 

Without Christian order, we shall miss the most essential 
means and provision in order to Christian growth and sanctifying. 
Order in our personal religious habits, order in our domestic re- 
ligious habits, invariable order and system in our use of the means 
providied for Us in God's church, these together form the machinery 
whereby the living Christian is gradually trained and refined, and 
made what God would have him be. 

Such Christian order is essential, because without it we miss an 
immense amount of ini^trUction. If a Christian rilan could exist 
a8 such without orderly and systeinatic personal Christian habits, 
and without orderly and systematic attention to the ordinances 
of God's house, he WoUid exist as a most unworthy Christian, 
ignorant and ungtonMed, ex:pos6d to every error, and liable to bo 
carried away by eviery wind of opinion that blows. Whereas the 
man of such Christian order as I am describing will be a man 
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well-instructed, knowing well the foundations of Hs faith and hope, 
and knowing well the difference between, truth and error. . 

Such Christian order is most essential also to the Christian man, 
because it both keeps him from and strengthens him against untold 
temptations. The man of determined order in his personal re- 
ligious habits, and in his attendance on the ordinances of God'g 
church, is saved from the vast mass of the temptations to which 
otherwise he would be exposed. The mass of them will not touch 
him at all, and against those which do touch him he will be greatly 
guarded. Young Christian persons especially cannot conceive the 
safeguard which it will be to them to accompanj their Christian 
faith with determined Christian order. 

The man who is led to such Christian and Godly order as I 
am describing is a man under perpetual spiritual influence. Planted 
in the church of God and dwelling there, planted iii his private 
and domestic life beside the streams of God's word and prayer, 
spiritual influence is perpetually brought to bear upon him ; his 
lieart is not allowed to grow hard; his spirit is not allowed to 
become cold. The world and the flesh are comparatively shut out, 
and Satan has much diminished power. The seeds of good prin- 
ciple are not allowed to starve^ and the feeble spark of faith is not 
allowed to be trampled out. 

Thus have we seen the essential importance of each of our tw,o 
great subjects of thought, viz., stedfastness of faith in Jesus, and 
Christian and Godly order. They are each essential indeed. Let 
me now point out, lastly — 

(3.) The importance of both united. 

Faith in Christ without Christian order simply cannot live. It 
wiU become dissipated altogether. The order of the private 
Christian life and the orderly attendance on the ordinances of 
God's church form the appointed fence and guard for true Christian 
faith, and form also its growing place and garden. And on the 
other hand, Christian order without Christian faith is not a Christian 
thing at all. It is dead, formal, useless, "s\rretched beyond concep- 
tion. It is a body without a soul, a tree without life. Attempted 
order in private religious habits, attempted order in connection 
with God's church; and worship, and sacraments, regularity in 
every means of grace, without the spark of a sinner's faith and 
love towards Christ, without the spark of spiritual life, in fact, will 
be the coldest, deadest, most comfortless thing possible. Its fixity 
will be the fixity of a black winter's frost. 

Christian faith without Christian order will not serve ; Christian 
order without Christian faith will not serve either; but both 
together they must be. Then are they delightsome indeed.. TKe 
faith will inspire and enliven the order, and the order will fix and 
confirm the faitL The faith will be to the order what the sunshine 
is to the landscape, and the order will be to the faith what the 
warmed soil of spring time is to the corn-plant. The faith viU b.e 
the life of the order, and the order will be the life of the faith. 

Both of these, then, let us seek. Let us aim at being like these 
Colossians, to whom the Apostle wrote, * Joying and beholding 
your order, and the stedfastness of your faith in Christ.' 
24 
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Harl attH Nina. 

There was no rest, no sleep that night for Nina Lenkhof ; ever 
"before her mind rose the image of that terrible battle-field, where 
ehe pictured her Karl lying neglected and forgotten, dying of his 
wounds, and perhaps, in his last moments, still thinking of his 
faithless Nina. The thought was agony to her, but there was no 
•scape from it, and bitter was her suffering in the silence and 
darlbiess of that night. 

As soon as the first streaks of dawn appeared in the horizon, the 
poor girl rose, and hastened out of doors to refresh herself. 
She hurried on through the water meadows, scarcely knowing 
where she was going, but the cool breeze from the river and the 
rapid exercise revived hev hope and courage, for she was too youi^,. 
too full of glowing heaM&, k^ remain long utterly miserable. 

At this momeut,. she sa\r tome one approaching towards her along^ 
the path by thexifer sidb; it was a woman, as Nina noticed with some 
surprise, for it wm trntraual to see any one out so early. She little 
knew what hung upoia that meeting, or upon how trifling a cir- 
cumstance may depend the whole after current of a life. 

" Is this the way to YieBaut ? " asked the stranger. 

" Yes," 'replied Nina, "bat what part do you wish to go to, for 
you are now very near ? " 

" To the railway," said tibe woman, quickly, " I have walked 
this morning from the little hazolet of Doppeldorf over yonder, and 
I am on my way to the army in Bohemia to follow my husband, 
who was ordered o& auMmsJ^, and left me without a word of fare- 
well. He was afraid laarjr tears would steal away his courage." 

** But are you going alone, and all that terrible distance? " asked 
Nina with warm interest, for a new thought had suddenly taken 
possession of her. 

" Why not ? I maifit be near my husband, for I cannot live far 
off, hearing rumours of danger, of battles, and knowing not what 
has become of him. Besides I have a Mttle mcNEnej, and the rail- 
way travels quickly ;. it will soon take me to him." 

In those few minnttes Nina Lenkhof made TAp her mind ; sbe 
too wouM follow the army with this poor woman, whose simplie 
storj seemed so like her own; she would go asb once to Bkallsla, akd 
discover &r herself, i£ possible, what had beeome of Kad. ; for abMt 
could not endure this fearful suspense anal uncertainty. In a &fw 
words, sike toM her st^sy and her purpose to the soldier'st wife, and 
promising to return and join bar, if she would rest awhile by the 
river's bank, Nina hastened back to the mill. She could not bear 
to steal away like a thief from the home where she had been kindly 
treated for so many years ; and she remembered that it was one of 
her uncle's early days for his woric. 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, for there was no time for reflec- 
tion, she went bravely to the lower room, where, as she had expected, 
the miller was already busy. Her sudden appearance at that hour^ 
and her startling news, so completely took the good man by surprise, 
that for the moment, he had scarcely a word to say of warning or 
remonstrance. He was a kind, simple-hearted fellow, and sympa- 
thised so much with the poor girl's trouble that he could not wonder 
at her intense desire to discover the fate of Karl. The love of these 
young people carried him back in thought, many a long year, to 
2 * 
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the days of his own courtship, and Hermann Lenkhof shook his 
head doubtfully as he wondered whether his Frederika would ever 
have done as much for him. 

Easily overcome by the natural eloquence of tears, the good- 
natured uncle did more than pity his niece, he actually gave her 
some money for her journey, and to cheer her, he promised that if 
Karl ever came home safe and sound, he would give his consent to 
the wedding, and do what he could for them both. 

Nina was overcome with gratitude, and bade him farewell, quite 
amazed at her own success, as well she might be. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that when the good n\an was left alone to reflect 
on his conduct, he began to have most uncomfortable misgivings as 
to how he should break the news to his wife, and as to what her 
opinion might be of the sanction he had given to such a wild, 
tmdertaking. But it was too late for regrets ; the deed was done, 
and he must abide by the consequences. 

Chapter IV. 

Near the marshy banks of the river Bistritz, about eight miles 
from Koniggratz, stands the village of Mokrovous, composed of 
pine wood cottages, surrounded by orchards, like most of the 
country villages of Bohemia. Very dreary and desolate did it look 
in the early morning of the 3rd of July, seen through the drizzling 
rain, while frequent gusts of wind swept over the surrounding 
corn-fields, bearing the ripening ears down to the ground. The 
village was silent and nearly deserted, for most of the inhabitants 
had been sent away by the Austrian army, which under its com- 
mander, Benedek, was spread over aU the neighbouring country as 
far as the Elbe, and was awaiting an attack from the Prussians. 

On the threshold of one of these forsaken houses, where they had 
found a shelter for the night, stood two women in earnest conversa- 
tion, Nina Lenkhof and her companion, the soldier's wife, Anna 
Gorz. Only three days had passed since they left Nina's peaceful 
home on the Danube, yet in that short space they had met with 
hardships and adventures enough for a lifetime. 

On arriving at Skalita on the afternoon of the 30th of June, they 
found that the army was on the point of marching onwards to Konig- 
gratz, and it was only by dint of the most persevering enquiries 
and patient search, that they obtained the news they had come so 
far to hear. To Nina's intense relief, she found that the Karl Schu- 
bert mentioned in the Zeiiung newspaper as missing, could not be her 
Karl, for only the names of the officers had been published, and as 
for Anna Gorz, though she could hear no direct tidings of her 
husband, yet she learnt that his regiment had suffered scarcely any 
loss in the late engagement. Cheered by this, the two women re- 
solved to follow the army for the present, Nina thinking that as 
soon as she could be certain of Karl's well-being, and say bne word 
to hiirr , she would return without delay to her friends at the mill. 
No (^ ibt much of her courage arose from ignorance and inex- 
perie. ,ee of auything so far removed from her peaceful life, for in 
after days Nina could never think of this period without a shudder. 

3 
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Long before daybreak on the morning of the 1st of July, the 
troops were aU in motion, and a kind-hearted officer taking pity on 
the two desolate young creatures, obtained for them a seat in one of 
the camp waggons which conveyed some of the wounded Austrian 
soldiers. From time to time the moon shone out from behind the 
clouds, and then could be seen distinctly the flickering flames of the 
bivouac fires in the places which had been occupied by the army, 
and which spread over a wide extent of country. As the 
dawn approached the wind increased and blew coldly upon the 
soldiers, who were exhausted from want of sleep and food. 
The villages all about the neighbourhood of Skalitz presented 
a dismal sight, though the invading Prussians had behaved 
well, and there was no wilful destruction or plundering where 
the inhabitants remained. Yet the people of a country where 
a war is carried on, must always suffer ; troops must move 
tlirough the standing corn, cavalry and artillery must trample down 
the crops ; hamlets must be assaulted and defended, and a shell, 
intended to fall amongst fighting men, must often accidentally set 
fire to a cottage, from whence the blazing flames will spread, 
and thus destroy a whole hamlet. Then nothing but starvation 
was before the wretched inhabitants, who wandered hopelessly 
amongst the cinders and charred timbers which marked the place 
where, a few days before, stood their home ; for a vast army with its 
many hundred thousand mouths eats up everything in the country 
and can spare little for charity. 

During the march of that day a sudden thunderstorm came on, 
and the rain fell heavily for an hour ; the road, crowded with 
waggons and military carriages, was cut into deep ruts, and all 
progress became very slow and difficult. 

The army carried no tents, and at night some of the soldiers 
were billeted in villages, but most of them slept in the open air. 
As soon as a regiment arrived at the place where it was to pass the 
night, the rifles were piled together, and the knapsacks were taken 
off and laid on the ground beside them. The men quickly lighted 
their fires and began cooking their rations, and as soon as it 
became dark each man lay down to sleep wrapped in his cloak, 
with his knapsack for a piUow, the muffled figures resting as 
regularly in the bivouac as they stood in the ranks on parade. 
The officers lay separate in groups of two or three, and in rear 
of the battalion the horses were picketed. 

Late on the evening of the 2nd of July, Benedek's whole army 
had arrived in front of the fortress of Kbniggratz, which was at a 
distance of little more than eighteen miles from Skalitz, taking the 
best road through Josefstadt. Here the Austrians took up a 
position between the Elbe and the little river Bistritz, occupying 
most of the scattered villages over a wide extent of country. 

Thus it came to pass that at daybreak on the eventful 3rd of 
July, Nina and her friend found themselves in the little Bohemian 
village of Mokrovous, near which was stationed that eighth corps 
under the Archduke Leopold, in which they both took such intense 
interest. They had passed a sleepless night, but that was not to 
be wondered at, for ever since the arrival of the army on the 
4 
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preceding evening, tlie whole country in the neighbourhood of 
Koniggratz and Sadowa, had been a scene of busy preparation for 
the approaching battle. Villages had been barricaded, and bat- 
teries had been thrown up in favourable positions for the artillery. 
All night long, there had been constant moving of troops and heavy 
guns through the orchards and beaten down crops. The attack of 
the Prussians came, however, sooner than it was expected. By a 
rapid march that night &om Kammenitz, a village about fourteen 
miles to the north west. Prince Frederick Charles brought forward 
his army, and at four o'clock in the morning the Austrian out- 
posts were startled by the sight of a hundred thousand Prussian 
soldiers springing suddenly into view from the ravine of Milowitz 
beyond the hill of Dub. From that moment there was no longer 
any doubt of a great battle taking place that day. Soon after the 
first appearance of the Prussians, two Austrian officers galloped 
into the village of Mokrovous, just as Nina and Anna were look- 
ing about them, uncertain where to turn their steps for safeiy, 

** What are these women doing here ? " exclaimed one of the 
officers. <* This will soon be in the thick of the battle, and strict 
orders were given that all the villagers should be sent away. It 
is too late now to find them a place of safety." 

** I have thought of a plan," said the other, after a moment's 
pause. ** On yonder hill, close to the Church of Dohalicka, is a 
small station of Krankentragers,* and these poor creatures will be 
quite safe under the protection of that white flag, besides, they 
may be of use by-and-bye in nursing the wounded." 

Most thankfully did Nina and her companion accept this kind 
offer, and in a short time they found themselves in a land of field 
hospital, on rising ground which overlooked the country round, and 
from thence they could watch the progress of the battle. 

The first shot was fired by the Austrian guns soon after seven 
o'clock, when a detachment of Prussian cavalry had descended the 
opposite hill. From that time one attack followed another with 
fearful rapidiiy ; from every orchard and wood, from every village 
and hamlet, came flashes of fire and whizzing rifle sheMs, which, as 
they burst, dealt deadly destruction on all sides. The Prussians, 
as they advanced from the banks of the river, had to fight every 
inch of their way, for the Austrian infantry held the bridges and 
villages, and fired vigorously upon them as they approached. 

The air was thick and hazy, the rain came down steadily, besides 
which the smoke rose in dense columns which nearly hid out the 
view, so that it was only by the deafening noise of the firing 
around that Nina knew she must be in the very midst of the fight- 
ing. Before noon, she saw that the village of Mokr©vous, from 
which she had so recently escaped, was one mass of flames. By 
this time the Krankentragers had begun their work of mercy, 
and were bringing back from the batteries the wounded men on 
stretchers. It was a ghastly sight, though the poor fellows them- 
selves were often too much stunned to feel great pain at first. 

Tenderly and gently did the two women now give their ready 
help ; under the surgeon's directions they went from one to another, 

♦ Sick bearers ; men whose sole duty it was to help the wounded on hoth sides, 
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binding up wounds and slirinking firom no office however painful 
and distressing. All was new and strange and terrible to ber; and 
as Nina thought of it afterwards, she might well wonder at her 
own nerve and courage ; but the true secret of her usefulness in 
the hour of need was that she utterly forgot self, and devoted her 
whole energy to relieve the suffering with which she was thus 
brought face to face. Yet as each wounded soldier was carried 
in, Nina gave one glance of intense inquiry, for she dreaded to 
recognise him whom she sought ; though even as she turned away 
with a sigh of relief from the strange faces, the poor girl thought 
with a bitter pang that her Karl might be beyond her care, lying 
forsaken amongst the slain. 

The long hours of that terrible day passed slowly away, and 
though the battle raged more and more fiercely, Nina, all absorbed 
in her labour of love, knew but little of its progress. She only 
knew that without was a deafening noise, and what seemed to her 
wild confusion; and within, was pain and suffering, which she could 
do something to soothe and lessen. 

And yet on this eventful battle hung, in a great measure, the 
fate pf the whole campaign. !For some hours the result was d(!>ubtr 
ful ; the Prussians were driven back at some points with great loss, 
and at others were unable to use their formidable needle-guns to 
full advantage. Shortly after one o'clock, however, the Prussian 
Guards, by a bold, skilful movement, seized the hiU of Chlum, the 
key of the Austrian position, and thus turned the fortune of the 
day. As the afternoon advanced, the Austrians were driven from 
one battery after another, leaving most of their guns behind, and 
as they retreated, the Prussians rushed on in pursuit. The loss 
of life was terrible ; the ground was covered with dead or wounded 
Austrians. Till long after nightfall the pursuit went thundering 
towards the Elbe, until at length the victorious Prussians slowly 
returned, masters of the field of Koniggratz. 

At the time when news of the lost battle reached the field 
hospital on the hill of Dohalicka, Nina Lenkhof was bending in 
mute agony over one unconscious form, upon which all her thoughts 
were centred. Shortly before, some KJcankentragers had brought a 
wounded man on a stretcher, and had been told by the surgeon in 
authority, that the place was overcrowded, that they could not 
possibly make room for him, and he must be carried on to the 
nearest station at Horenowes. 

** Then I fear he'U never reach it, poor fellow I " was the answer. 
*' He seems so badly wounded that we doubted about carrying him 
off the field at all." 

In the deepening twilight Nina could only distinguish the white 
Austrian uniform, but her womanly sympathies were roused, 
and she pleaded that perhaps they could find room for one more. 
Her request was reluctantly granted ; the wounded man was laid 
on the ground near the door, and as she helped to raise his head 
on a pillow, even in the dim light, the poor girl recognised her 
own Karl. His eyes were closed, the pale face showed but little 
signs of life, and as the surgeon examined his wounds, he shook his 
head gravely, while Nina watched him with intense earnestness to 
read her fate. 
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"Was this to be tlie end ? Had she found him after her weary 
search only to lose him thus ? In that fearful moment, when all her 
hopes seemed shattered and her life made dark and desolate, she 
did not cry out in despair, she did not faint, or betray her emo- 
tion, but she poured out her soul in fervent prayer that his life 
might be spared. 

And that prayer of faith was heard and answered, though for 
many an anxious day and weary night, life and death trembled in 
the balance, and Nina scarcely dared to hope. But at last there came 
a joyful time when the wounded man was pronounced to be out 
of danger, saved, ,as far as hmman aid coidd avail, by the incessant, 
loving care of his devoted nurse. In the hour of prosperity, she 
did not forget to Whom alone she owed it, and her heart was full 
of gratitude io the merciful Father, Who had guided her steps and 
answered her prayer, Who had been her refuge and strength in 
the time of bitterest need. 

We will leave Karl and Nina to their happiness, and add a few 
words more about one whose earthly lot was far different. Poor 
Anna Gorz, the soldier's wife, could hear no tidings of her husband' 
amongst the wounded, and on the morrow of the battle, unable any 
longer to endure the suspense, she pursued her weary, heart-rending 
search through the down^odden corn-fields, amongst the dying 
and Jtbe vficad. Some hours later, the poor woman was found 
sitting on -iihe freshly turned earth of a new-made grave, at the 
head «f wliioh she had placed a little wooden cross hung with 
oak branches, sobbing her heart out, with her husband's shattered 
helmet in her lap.* 

With this sad picture we will end, for how can a story be other- 
wise i&an aoDkOumful in tome when it touches on the horrors of war ? 
Long fBpe ijluia, amost of the outwaard signs of that fearful battle have 
disappeared from the "field of Koniggratz ; the ruined hamlets have 
been in part restored, the broken and castaway arms have been 
removed, the sun and rain have smoothed down the soldiers' graves, 
only marked here and there by wooden crosses amongst the waving 
<3om. But long, long will it be ere the memory of that fatal day 
is efiaoed &om the hearts of thousands of mourners, who can never 
forget ^e vacant place in many an Austrian home. 

May the day not be far distant, when, with a nobler ambition, 
men shall seek rather to cultivate the arts of peace, and promote 
the good of -their fellow men, instead of inventing more murderous 
implements ^cf war, and slaying their tens of thousands upon the 
battle field.f 

|AS8Y, or Yassy, is a. small town of European Turkey, 
in the province of Moldavia. It is the residence of the 
Hospodar, or Prince, and also the See of a Greek Arch- 
bishop. It had formerly about 80,000 inhabitants ; but 
in 1772 it was ravaged by the plague, and in 1822 was 

* A true incident of the battle field of Koniggratz, related by an eye witness, 
t The Austrian loss on the day of Koniggratz was computed at forty thousand ; 
that of Uie Prussians at ten thousand. 
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nearly destroyed by fire. Its trade and prosperity are now reviving ; 
and the town, with its white houses and glittering spires, and spread- 
ing suburbs, situated partly on an eminence and partly in a pleasant 



valley, has a promising appearance at a distance ; but a closer 
inspection disappoints the traveller. 

The princip8d streets are paved or boarded with logs, the houses 
are irregularly built, and few of them have a second story. The 
place is most unhealthy from the neglect of cleanliness and from 
defective drainage. 

The ecclesiastical edifices are large and numerous. 
8 
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The inhabitants are chiefly members of the Greek Church, though 
there are some Roman Catholics, and above a third of the popula- 
tion are Jews, who have 200 synagogues in Jassy. 

A traveller gives an interesting account of the observance of the 
Day of Atonement by the modern Jews, as he saw it in Jassy : — 

" About six in the evening we went to two of the largest Synagogues to see the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement concluded. "When the sun is setting the Jews 
pray for the last time, and their crying out is intense, far beyond all their previous 
supplications ; for if they do not obtain pardon of their sins before the stars appear, 
they believe tliat they have no hope of obtaining forgiveness for that year. 

" When about to utter their last prayer a trumpet was sounded like that of the New 
Year, but only one blast. Then all was over I and forth they came to the light of thi» 
risen moon, pouring like a stream from the Synagogue. They stood in groups, all 
turning their faces toward the moon ; for they believe that the spots in the moon 
are the Shecinah. Each group had a lighted candle, to enable one of their number 
to read the prayer addressed to i/ie Shecinah in the moon. Some held up their hands, 
others roared aloud, and all showed by their gestures the intense feeling of theii* 
heart. 

" It was a grotesque scene, to stand amid such a company, each in his high fur- 
cap, the tallith* round his shoulders, and, generally, his beard flowing over the book 
he was reading. As we looked upon die crowds of worshippers that filled the 
spacious court of the Synagogue, and saw their white eyes ever and anon turned 
up toward the bright moon, we were reminded of the days when the fathers of 
these singular people forsook the worship of Jehovah and served Baal and Ashterotli 
and * made cakes to the queen of heaven' (Judges ii. 13 ; Jeremiah vii. 18). 

" This service being done they appeared as if relieved from the pressure of an 
overwhelming load, for they had fasted and prayed for twenty-four hours, and they 
now dispersed in all directions. Many went homewards singing with great glee in 
the open streets^ and shouting aloud to each other * Peace to thee, and peace to 
thee." This is said to be done because their sins are now forgiven. How littlo 
they know of pardon, obtained by God's method of justification, which would 
sanctify and draw the sinner's heart to Him, instead of making it return to folly. 
* There is forgiveness with thee that thou may est be feared* It is not unusual for 
these Jews to meet Ae same night in their Synagogue and be merry together, and 
we soon after saw several pubHc houses open, at whose door we could look in, and 
there were Jews sitting together drinking rakee, and singing merrily. Thus ended 
the Day of Atonement. Alas ! how changed from the solemn day when the higli 
priest entered into the holiest of all ! During the whole ceremony we observed that 
the people of the town never interrupted them in any manner." 




^n Earnest Jfwcmtx. 

[OME forty years ago there dwelt in the village of Long- 
town, in the county of Hereford, a farmer of the name 
of Powell. It was a time when the Church of God in 
this land had not yet awoke to her great mission, and, 
asleep herself, she allowed Q-od*s poor to slumber too. 
So it happened that at Longtown there was neither pastor nor 
church ; and men lived and died as if there was no God, no eternal 
and unseen world, no spiritual kingdom. But Mr. Powell was a 
sincere believer and an earnest Christian man. So, when he came 
to his new farm in this neglected spot, his soul was stirred within 

* A white woollen shawl striped with blue at the edges and having white fringes 
at the four comers, which the Jews wear over their head during prayer, while thuy 
hold the fringes in their hands and, frequently kiss them in obedience to the com- 
mandment — '' Speak unto the children of Israel and bid them that they make 
them fringes in the borders of their garments" (Numbers xv. S8). 
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him with a holy grief, as he saw the people Hving like heathen, 
and wholly given, to covetousness. He at c«ioe determined to do 
his utmost to bring to this forsaken village the means of grace and 
the hope of glory. He put himself in communication with the 
Bishop of the Diocese, twice walking a distance of forty miles on 
purpose to see him. He started a subscription-list for a church, 
heading it with a very large sum, for him ; a sum, in fact, repre- 
senting three years' profit of his farm. Then by his untiring zeal, 
through his strong and urgent representations, such as even the 
most heedless were unable to resist, he succeeded in raising enough 
to build a church. The work was commenced, and there arose the 
walls of a little Bethel — a House of God — where never House of 
God had been before. Rude and plain was the architecture, but it 
was all they could afford ; and it was enough. 

At length the day long looked forward to by this noble-hearted 
farmer, the day of the consecration of his church, dawned on the 
village of Longtown. Powell rose at daybreak — rose with a joyful 
heart, as of one whom the Lord had prospered. Forth he set, and 
far he walked over the mountains by a pathless way to a distant 
village. There he called at the house of a stone-cutter. 

** Morgan," he said, looking in at the door, " is the cross ready ?" 

** Yes," was the reply, "it is ready ; but Pm afeared you'll find 
it heavy to carry so far." 

And he gave it to him. It was a plain stone cross, which the 
stone-cutter had wished to give as a present to the new church. 
Light it certainly was not, but the farmer little heeded its weight. 
He remembered One who had borne a far heavier cross for him ; 
aye, and for him, too, had hung bleeding there. So he joyfully 
carried the sacred symbol of redeeming love away over the hills to 
Longtown, and entering his beloved church, with his own hands 
he placed it over the Holy Table. Then turning to those who stood 
by, he said, ''Now I shall die happy." 

He died within a year of that day, and " died happy ^ doubtless," 
added our informant ; ''for the latter end of his life was in keeping 
with the rest." 

His history appears to illustrate in a striking way how much one 
man, unaided by resources or by opportimities — nay, opposed on 
all hands, if not by active hostility, yet by the stone wail of dead 
indifference — can accomplish for the glory of his God, and the ex- 
tension of Christ's kingdom. It also proves the truth of the words 
of Holy Scripture, that "the memory of the just is blessed;*' for 
the memory of this righteous man is still revered and cherished in 
that village, which he was the means of so largely blessing. And 
still, whenever a new scheme of usefulness is proposed, should the 
people show a lack of interest in it, or a slowness to forward it, the 
clergyman needs but to remind them of Mr. Powell, and the mere 
mention of his name is enough to quicken their zeal. And so the 
good farmer's memory, like Hght on the Western sky, continues to 
cheer and warm the hearts of men ; and the remembrance of his 
faith and goodness provokes to love and to good works. "Being 
dead, he yet speaketh." n. l. b. 
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if^n tint ©rigin anlJ i^isstorg of tije ISitlt. 

BY DE^TOAM HOWE NOBMAN, YICAS OP SODDLETOir BT 
WIUKSWOSTH. 

Thy "Word is like a flaming sword, 

A wedge that cleaveth stone ; 
Keen as a fire, so bums Thy Word, 
.And pierceth flesh and bone. 
Oh, send it forth 
O'er all the earth, 
To shatter all the might of sin. 
The darkened heart to cleanse and win. 

Lijra Germaniea. 

IHE stirrings of religious life, "w^hicli were much more 
frequent and wide-spread than is commonly supposed 
during the Early and Middle Ages, were beneficial in 
more ways than one. These constant revivals yielded 
fruits of varied kinds. Not the least important by any 
means was the increase of zeal in spreading abroad amongst the 
inhabitants of some new country the doctrines of Christianity, or 
in the somewhat kindred task of translating into some fresh ver- 
nacular language the Books of Holy Scripture. *Who would 
<;redit,' exclaims St. Jerome, 'that the barbarous Gothic tongue 
should seek the truth of the Hebrew; and while the Greek is 
-dozing or quarrelling, the German should be searching out the 
«ayings of the Holy Spirit ? ' Again, in another letter, speaking 
of the spread of truth, he says, * Lo, the Armenian puts away his 
quiver, tiie Huns are learning the Psalms, the frosts of Scythia 
gleam with the warmth of faith, the armies of the Goths carry 
along with them the tabernacles of the Church 1 ' 

Not long after the Latin "Version had been sent on its errand by 
its learned author, there was a cry for the reproduction of its 
joyous news in other languages and dialects ; and most fortunately 
for the happiness of mankind, there were raised up from time to 
time men able to satisfy to some extent these yearnings and cravings 
for the Word of Life. 

In our own country, where, as we learn from a remark of King 
Alfred, * the ministers of God were earnest both in preaching and 
in learning,' this desire for Holy Writ in the native tongue was 
strong and constant ; but, as may be imagined, there were at first 
^eat dijQficulties in the way. The mixture of races in this island 
had brought about such changes in the language, that even, if a 
willing and competent scholar had undertaken the task of irans- 
lation, his work would not have been understood by vast numbers 
<of the people. The words quite familiar to the ears of the southern 
population would have been as an unknown tongue to the inhabit- 
ants of Wales and the northern counties. The restless, warlike 
character of the Saxons, the terrible incursions of the Danes, would 
greatly hinder the work of translation, and damp even the most 
ardent desires for the fulfilnient of such a task. But even in those 
•dark and terrible days there were those who did not yield to despair 
— who rather hoped against hope, that ere long the much wished-for 
treasure would come to their relief. Centuries before, Ulfilas had 
^ven to the Goths a translation of Holy Writ in their own tongue ; 
would not some one come forth and give to the Saxons a similar 
feoon? 
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Origin and History of the English Bible, 

The earliest attempt to satisfy the yearnings of our Saxon an- 
cestors which is known to us, is that which was made by a monk 
of the Abbey of Whitby, whose name was Ceedmon, about the 
year a.d. 680. This holy man spent a great portion of his life in 
turning into poetry many parts, if not the whole, of the Bible. 
In these verses the language of Holy Scripture is often translated 
into Saxon with a near approach to accuracy ; but still, as we may 
suppose, when tied down to compose a poem or sacred hymn in a 
certain metre, the translation would often hardly be a correct 
representation of the sacred text. Some faint idea may be formed 
of the kind of work which Csodmon did from those metrical versions 
of the Creed and Lord's Prayer, to be found in Prayer-books of a 
certain age, as for instance — 

The Lord's Prayee. 

First Metre, 

Our Father, who in heaven art, 
Thy name be hallowed in each hearu. 
Thy kingdom come ; may we fulfil, 
Who dwell on earth, Thy heavenly will. 

Still, there was a commencement — a first endeavour to present, in 
liowever imperfect a form, the truths of Holy Scripture in the 
Saxon tongue. In this relic of antiquity we have a witness to the 
fact that there were some few, at least, in that wild and lawless 
oge, who were striving to enlighten their countrymen by means of 
God's Word (Psalm cxix. 130). 

Some years later a smaller, but more exact work, was undertaken 
by a religious-minded hermit, whose name was Guthlac, of Crow- 
land. He confined himself to the translation of the Psalms into 
what is called the Anglo-Saxon language, and so great a re- 
pute did this little work obtain, that a copy is supposed to havo 
reached Eome. Indeed, some who are well able to form an opinion 
on such a matter have gone so far as to assert, from certain indi- 
cations, that a copy of this Saxon Psalter was on.e of the many 
books which Gregory the Great sent to Augustine soon after his 
arrival in England on his missionary enterprise, a.d. 600. A work 
of this sort would be of immense use to men who came as strangers^ 
enabling them almost at once to hold intelligible spiritual converse 
with the people whom they had come to instruct and build up in 
the knowledge of God. 

Early in the eighth century, about the year a.d. 706, Aldhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, a very learned and holy man, 
devoted himself to the work of translating the Psalms into Anglo- 
Saxon. Nor is this the only good deed which this saintly scholar 
performed. There are many reasons for thinking that he did a 
great share of the work in rendering into the vernacular the whole 
of the Books of Scripture. Within the present century a copy of 
a Saxon Bible has been found in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
which in all probability was written about the time when Aldhelm 
lived ; and from sundry identifying notes, there is every reason to 
conclude that he helped to produce that translation. 

A translation of the Holy Gospels into Saxon was made by 
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Egbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, who died about the year a.d. 721. 
A few years later, the Venerable Bede, the Church historian, in 
the closing days of his life, spent a portion of his time in trans- 
lating into his native tongue the Gospel according to St. John. 
The letter in which St. Cuthbert, his young assistant, describes the 
completion of this last labour of his aged friend and master, on 



[king ALFRED TRANSLATUTa THE SCRIPTURES.] 

Ascension Day, May 26, 735, is one of the most touching and 
pathetic anecdotes of Church history. Bede is represented as 
spending his dying breath in dictating to his scribe the words of 
the last chapter of St. John, which he was anxious to complete 
before his decease. The labours, great as they were, which Bede 
had borne on behalf of his well- loved Church, were not sufficient 
if he could not furnish some small portion of God's truth in his 
native tongue for the comfort and instruction of his countrymen. 
It is stated that Bede, at an earlier period of his life, had trans- 
lated the Lord's Prayer and the Psalms into Saxon ; but as neither 
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of these works have come down to our times, it is doubtful whether 
they ever were made, and still less probable is it that Bede 
translated the whole Bible, as son^e would conclude. 

Towards the end of the ninth century, between the years A.D. 
•872-900, King Alfred gave his mind to the task of turning into 
Anglo-Saxon various parts of Holy Scripture. This wise and good 
king set at the head of the laws of his kingdom a Saxon transla- 
tion of Exodus, chapters xx. — xxiii. as a testimony that he wished 
to govern the people who owned his rule by the laws of God. 

The Loed's Peateb as Teanslated by King Alfeed. 

" JftEt^rr ure ti^u i\}t tartFj xnt fieaftntim, 51 thin mama gcFyalgotf, 
to be cume tljin rice, Bt^uviiit ijin ioilla on rart!}m «toa sba on 
ijwfcnum, urne ge Bajgironlican Jjlaf ssgle tis to Barg; anU forggf 
us ure ggltas, si»a sisa fee fergibatjj urum ggltcnUum, anH nt 
gclatilje t^u us on consennng ac algfse us of gfle. (^t it irioaO" 

Other portions of Holy Scripture, some of the Psalms, chapters 
of the Gospels, and choice extracts from the Epistles, were trans- 
lated by Alfred for the use of hk chiidren and friends. 

In the early part of the tenth century, when the country was 
becoming more settled and peaeetable, there was an increasing 
endeavour to make known the words of Scripture in the native 
language. There are fitill to he eeeon at the British Museum in 
London and at Oxford, Saxon vmrnmeript Bibles of this date. One 
copy, known as the Durham Bo(^ as remarkable for its clearness 
of writing, and as weH for its containing the flacred Text in Latin 
in addition to the Saxtm translation. Besiilen ihesse greater works 
there were several translations made by jwivsate individuals for 
their own use, copies of which have not been preserved, but traces 
of which are now and again brought to light in fragments which 
have been introduced into other works. Single boots of Holy 
Scripture, such as those of Job and Esther, were ^naaslated about 
this time and circulated amongst the friends of iiio Kzmnslator, as 
crumbs of sacred knowledge for those who were maaUe to read 
and understand the Latin language. 

But a dark cloud was yet to come and to hinder for a while 
the people of our land from i^eceiving the Holy Scriptures in 
their integrity in a langiw^ wiiich the multitude could under- 
stand. The Anglo-SaKonB had had all these attempts made on 
their behalf, but now an aliesi vaee came to imsettle and vex 
them, bringing too a language which was unknown and unloved. 
The work of translation seems to have ceased in a great measure 
during a considerable period, but anon the work began again. 
The Bible is again studied — ^studied diligently, and afresh the 
desire is shown to set forth in, a kind of mixed dialect the 
truths of the oracles of God. There is a Eoman-French trans- 
lation of the Bible of about the date a.d. 1260, and several 
fragments of separate books of the Bible of about the same 
date. By-and-bye there is made a translation of the Psalms into 
English by Schorham about the year a.d. 1320. Another in the 
eame dialect with the Canticles from the Old and New Testament 
about the year a.d. 1349 by Eichard Eolle of Hampole. There is 
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also a translation of about the same date of the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. Luke, and of all St. Paul's Epistles, which is treasured 
up in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

During the period which is treated of in this paper, from a.d. 400 
to A.D. 1350, Hebrew and Greek, the original languages of Holy- 
Writ, were little known in England ; and it is a matter of doubt 
whether a single one of the several translators, with the exception 
of the Venerable Bede, knew anything at all of those languages. 
They had their Latin copies, some more, some less perfect, and 
tried to bring forth from them as clearly as they could the treasures 
of DiTine wisdom. It is well that the Word of God in those ages 
had free course ; or else, even those small fragments which we now 
have as a testimony to the piety of the people would not have come 
down to us in such numbers as they have. There is abundant 
cause for gratitude, when we remember through what constant 
ordeals Holy Scripture has passed, and that now in the end it 
speaks to us with a power and distinctness and precision which is 
little short of miraculous. 




ii^earts mints to Hag ©flKcers of ti)e ©ijurei). 

BT GEOBGB VENABLES, S.C.L., VICAB OF ST. MATTHEW'S, LEICESTEfi. 

THE CHOIE. 
|T is well that this paper is not to be one of anecdotes 
about Choirs, for, were it so, it would easily run to 
undue length. Many amusing anecdotes could be told 
of choirs, and some of them very pleasing anecdotes 
too; though others would reflect little credit on the 
singers, and not more lustre upon the parson who allowed matters 
to continue so long unchanged. 

My own earliest remembrance of the parish choir indicates a 
state of things far ahead of what has just been hinted at, and 
which (it is now evident to the writer) was unconsciously a feeling 
onwards to the improved state of affairs of our day. More than 
forty years ago (don't ask how many years more, my good choir 
friends) I recollect when, in a parish of less than ninety people, the 
little church was usually well attended, and the clergyman, 
aided by a square wooden pipe of about two feet long, with 
a square moveable stopper to it, having first read a verse (or 
two lines) of a hymn, would give the proper note with this 
stupendous * pitch pipe,' and then lead the little congregation in 
the singing. But there all came to the rescue. Everyone under- 
stood that everyone was to help. This was to be ' Common Praise^ 
and accordingly everyone did help — that poor old woman's voice 
-was not quite in tune, and the noise emitted from the lips of that 
silver-haired patriarch of the little village of the days of my boy- 
hood may not have been melodious; but all were hearty, and 
the whole congregation was a choir. Now, this was an improvement 
upon the occasion when the old clerk there (a wondrous character 
was he — a great student of nature, surly, and quaint — ^he died about 
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a century after his nativity) once turned round, and in a dry but 
rather sour, husky voice announced, after singing two lines of a hymn, 
** / shan't go on if nobody dorCtfolUr^'* It was a very great improve- 
ment upon this, and showed what, even under great disadvantage, 
a good minister can accomplish. 

But I must just tell one other choir experience. It occurred in 
my first curacy. We held Divine service in a spacious old bam, 
and a grand service it was. The bam was well furnished with 
forms, and was always well filled with people, who sang l^e hymns 
and chanted other parts of the service with heartiness. If yon 
ask why it was so hearty, I can tell you. The sittings were all 
free, and the people were close up to one another. " The carpenter 
encouraged the goldsmith." Good Farmer Blank stood fortii 
close to me with his right hand in his pocket, his book in his left 
hand, and * led ;' but with what tremendous force did the * young 
men and maidens, old men and children ' then unite to * praise the 
name of the Lord !' It does me good to think upon it now. Well, 
the barn, as I have said, was often crammed, so that the verger 
and others were obliged to stand outside, and one night we had 
strange discord. The service ended, one of the choirmen came for- 
ward to account for this. It will be understood that in this case * the 
players on instruments ' as well as * singers,' are included 
amongst choirmen. ''Sir," said he most respectfully, "we could 
not do so well to-night, there was so many folk, that my trombone 
could not go out its full length !" Thus the mystery was solved ! 
Don't let my choir-friends be amazed when they are informed that 
our instruments (all voluntary) consisted of flute, fife, clarionet, 
violin, two violincellos, and two trombones. All these in a barn 
which would barely hold 300 people when packed so as to resist 
the due development of one trombone, were pretty well for noise. 

But the reader will see there was heart in all this. Here 
alone was its charm. The men loved to come. The good old 
farmer loved to sing, and the people loved to follow with their 
voices. 

We have wonderfully improved our choral arrangements since 
that epoch, but if we have only the same amount of true heartiness 
we may be thankful. 

Having had not a little experience with choirs, and never having 
had a quarrel with any of them, I may claim to offer a word or 
two of counsel. I have had choirs in which women took part, and 
choirs whence they were excluded. Women have beautiful voices, 
and are much used for singing in Eoman Catholic meeting houses ; 
but while I think they ought fully to participate in singing the 
praises of God in the * great congregation,' they can do this quite 
as effectually as a part of the congregation as though they were 
part of the choir, and there are obvious objections to women form- 
ing a part of a choir, which objections most people have long since 
recognised, and have acted upon, where it has been possible to 
manage otherwise, which perhaps is not everywhere the case. 

1. Choirs should do all they can: to promote congregational 
singing. The intention of the Christian Church is that "all 
creatures that on earth do dwell" should "sing to the Lord with 
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cheerful voice." A choir whicli desires, or endeavours to retain 
the singing to itself, defeats the whole intention of the church. 

2. Choirs should do everything in their power to promote 
thorough reverence and devotion. The congregation reasonably 
look to the choir to lead, and therefore, if they lead badly, they 
will be followed and imitated in the badness, just as, if they ■ 
lead weU, there is hope that their good leading wiU be followed. 
Nothing can be worse than for those who lead the Praises of God 
in God's house, to lead very badly by their example iA other 
particulars. Choirs may sometimes be seen, who appear to con- 
sider that they are at full liberty, between the times of singing, 
to be talking, or whispering, or arranging matters just as though 
they had nothing at all to do with hearing God's word, or with 
praying unto Him. And so also, when assembled in the vestry, 
or when coming to church, and on leaving church, one has some- 
times known instances of irreverence and thoughtlessness which 
are distressing. 

Such instances do great harm. They bring injury upon religion, 
and throw a scandal upon choristers and choirmen. I am bound 
to state, as a matter of observation, that the clothing of choirmen 
and choir boys in surplices has a beneficial result in these 
particulars. I am not so siUy as to suppose that putting a surplice 
over anybody changes his heart : but I am confident the dressing 
of the little phalanx in comely and similar vestments exerts an 
useful influence upon the feelings and conduct of the singers. I 
say this after a good opportimity of witnessing the results, both 
of having a surpliced choir, and a choir unsurpliced. 

3. Choirmen, and choristers if old enough, should be com- 
municants, should be, in fact, religious men and religious youths. 

Let them only consider what their employment is, and they will 
feel the force of my observation. Their privilege and duty are, to 
lead a congregation of persons wh© are " called to be saints," in 
their endeavour to sing the praises of their God and Father, 
through Jesus Christ His Son, their Lord. What ought such 
persons to be as to their character? Men and youths who take 
sacred words upon their lips should be at all times very careful of 
their conversation, but out of the same mouth, blessing and cursing 
assuredly ought never to proceed. Let my young . friends, the 
choristers, think of this when, with all propriety, they are busy 
with their marbles, or playing in the cricket field. '* Neither 
filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not con- 
venient." No, they are woefully injurious, and certainly un- 
becoming a Christian, or a chorister. 

4. Choristers and choirmen should be very real and true-hearted. 
There is nothing which hardens the heart more than the custom of 
being engaged in and about sacred things if the heart is not truly 
and really engaged in the work. To preach and otherwise minister 
in holy things, or to be engaged often in singing the praises of 
God, fearfully deadens and injures the heart of anyone who uses 
them without thought or meaning. 

5. Choristers and choirmen should also keep the aim and object 
well before them for which they are engaged. It is to lead others 
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in the service of song. Let them never feel that they have 
succeeded in the due discharge of their duties, until they have 
accomplished this important task. We have known a choir 
hint to a congregation that they (the choir) came to sing, and the 
congregation to listen. This is a mistake. '* Praise ye the 
Lord:" ''0 come let us sing unto the Lord:" are exhortatiocos 
which apply to all the congregation, whether choirmen or otiJier- 
Vise. 

Two grand canons for choirs and congregations on singing, 
are found in God's Holy Word, the Book of good canons for all of 
us, upon all subjects. One says '* I will sing with the spirit, I will 
sing with the understanding also ;" the other says, " Make a joyful 
noise unto the Lord, all ye lands." Here is Catholicity and no 
exclusion of any Christians, for any can "make a joyful noise." 
Here is common sense, ** singing with the understandings" But 
the canon adds, **with the spirit also." What do all these amount 
to ? They say to choirmen and choirboys, Smg lustily, sing with 
a good courage, sing reverently! These canons certainly urge 
*' Hbaetiness amongst the Ohoib." 



an act of iLobe^ 

I would love God if I could. 

Because I know that He loves me. 

Therefore, if He were on earth I would go to Him. 

I should fear to go, and yet fear more not to go. 

I would go more, trusting His love, than fearing my sins. 

I would rather die at His feet than afar off, even for fear. 

If I cannot love Him I can accuse myself to Him, of not loving. 

And I can ask Him to give me a heart to love. 

I do love Him in the reason, conscience, and desire of my soul. 

If I do not love Him with sensible, affective love, I trust I do 
by a sincere effective love in obeying and believing. 

If I were what I ought to be, no desire would be so strong as 
the desire to be with Him. 

No affection, Mend or happiness would delay me, if my sins 
were blotted out 

I desire to live for love of Him. 

I desire to repent for love of Him. 

I desire to obey for love of Him. 

I desire to die for love of Him. 

I desire to awaken and to kindle, by every art in my power, an 
ardent love of Jesus Christ in my heart, until I can live in His 
love, as my supreme, if not my only solace, motive and happiness. 

If He were now before me would I not fall at His feet, in full 
trust of His tenderness and pity ? 

Would I not say the worst of myself, and yet believe He would 
forgive me ? 

Does not He in His love to me, desire the blotting out of my 
eins more than I do ? 
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And does He not blot out every sin that is confessed ? 

Will He lay to my charge the sins I remember with shame, 
which I would not do again to save my life ? 

Does not He know that I would choose His love with all losses, 
rather than all the kingdoms of the world, the happiest home, the 
longest life of earthly peace, without it ? 

Therefore, I believe in God, His character, promises, and re- 
vealed will. 

I hope in spite of my many sins, my little repentance, my great 
inconstancy. 

I love, by desiring to love God in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I know that He loves me, and He knows that I would love Him. 

*' Who shall separate us ? " 

Manxinq. 

FATHEE and moAer who troubled themselves very 
Httle about God aad: our holy religion, lost their only 
child by death. The paffents not only made bitter 
lajoajentations, but murmured' against God*s providence, 
as is usual with those especially who think least of 
God, but require that He should think all the more of them, and 
keep them and theirs like the apple of His eye. 

They asked their pastor if God, as the Scripture says, is love ; 
why then did He take away fironsb them their only child '? 

This clergymaBb i^iied, " You waat to know from me why God 
has taken away yQtts-^fll4; X answer,. He desires to Itave one of 
your family isi h«iKR^Qu Toiii paireisbf^ do n^^ wifi& to g^o to heaven, 
and had th^ ckittd riemaanw^d yours, yoift wo^dl ik^ have allowed him 
to go either. Therefbre- the Lord has taken it to Himself at the 
right time. If yo« had a real parental heart you would follow the 
cHld, and seek it m the ways of virtue and godliness, and you 
would find it there and never lose it again." 

J. c. F. 

f^eflection 

ON THE COMMOTION CREATED IN A SMALL HOUSE BY HAYING 
THE CHIMNEY SWEPT. 

BY JAMES HILDYAED, B.D., EECTOE OF UTaOLDSBY. 

|A.LLING this morning before noon at the house of a 
small farmer in my parish, I found his wife and daughters 
all in confusion because ** the sweeps had just been." 
The good dame was full of concern that I should have 
come at such an unseasonable time. '*A11 the carpets 
were up," the chairs and the tables one on the top of another, and 
the ornaments of the little parlour all huddled together under a 
dirty table cover. In fact, nothing was "as it should be;" and, 
worst of all, neither the mistress nor the young ladies were " fit to 
be seen!" Perceiving their distress, I beat a hasty retreat, pro- 
mising to call again another time when they should be less busy. 
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Pursuing my morning's walk, I was led into a short train of 
reflection on the conduct of these well-meaning but weak people. 
What consternation had I unintentionally created ! what vexation, 
where I meant only good ! what fretting and fuming would there 
he after I was gone ! — and all on account of a parcel of dirty 
sweeps! How much happier, thought I to myself, might these 
folk have been had they had the small amount of philosophy — or 
shall I not rather call it religion — ^requisite to make them despise 



such trifles, and hold them as contemptible as the smoke that filled 
their chamber ! 

Such occasions will constantly arise in the path of us all. They 
are the petty trials sent to prove our faith. And, curiously enough, 
persons who will bear greater ills with comparative equanimity, 
will often be found not proof against these little inconveniences. 

Thus have I known a sand-fly or a gnat cause more real annoy- 
ance than some serious misfortune. A piece of china accidentally 
let fall will throw the lady of the house off her balance for a whole 
evening, who would perhaps have read with cold indifference in the 
day's newspaper of an entire ship's crew having been drowned. 

Happy they who, bearing constantly in mind that but "one 
iYan^ is needful," learn to disregard all other matters in com- 
parison, and endure accordingly with equal mind both the great 
and the little vexations of life. 
23 
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BY I. E. VERNON, M.A., STOGTJMBER, TATJNTON. 

<* G^iVtf «w^o </i5 Zor(? the glory due unto His name ; bring an offering 

and come before Him ; worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ^ 

— 1 Chronicles xvi. 20. 

IHAT do we come to Cliurch for ? What is our object 
in assembling in the House of God ? 

Want of thought in answering this question has 
brought about the common use of expressions which 
again help to keep up a wrongidea as to the purpose 
of our presenting ourselves before God in His courts. Thus, such 
phrases as * Whom do you hear V — or, * I am going to hear such a 
one to-day,' are in common use. And to the question, * What is 
your object in coming to church?' — some would directly answer, 
*• I come in order to get good ;' and hence, such church-comers, if 
they are in the parish of a preacher who fails to interest them, or 
whose doctrine they take upon themselves to condemn, will stay 
from church, or go elsewhere, thinking only of hearing, and having, 
in St. Paul's words, * itching ears,* Nay, in some cases, if the 
clergyman by his faithfulness, or by his infirmity, have offended 
them, they will show their anger by refusing to * go to hear him 
any more.' 

You will agree with me that, with many, the question, ' What is 
your object in going to church ?' would be thus answered, * We go 
there to hear ?' * We go to get good.* And there maybe some 
readers who will be surprised at my calling such an idea incorrect. 
Let me therefore explain my meaning. I do not deny that one 
object of our coming to church is this, of getting good, of hearing. 
Wliat I say is that, though an object, it is not (or should not be) 
the object. We do come to hear God's Word read and preached, 
and with deep reverence and Godly fear should we hear it, as being 
the savour of life unto life to them who heed it, but the savour of 
death unto death to them who slight it. 

We come also to get and to receive a good and a blessing at the 
hands of the King, by the faithful use of the means which He has 
appointed, and this not only through the channel of preaching and 
reading, but through the channels of prayer and the sacraments. 

But this (so to speak) idore selfish part is not the whole nor the 
chief part of our service. This is one object ; but the principal 
object of our coming before God should be a nobler than this. 
And this noblest object is pointed out in the text, * Give unto the 
Lord, ye kindreds of the people, give unto the Lord glory and 
strength. Give unto the Lord the glory due unto His name; 
bring an offering and come before Him ; worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness ' 

The true answer then to the question, * What is our object in 
presenting ourselves before God?' is this : — ^We come to offer to Him 
our worship, of which reverent ' hearing' is indeed a part, but only 
a part, and not the highest part. Public worship — this is the great 
end of our assembling ourselves together ; and hence, we ought 
rather to describe ourselves as 'worshippers' than merely as 
'hearers.' 21 
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In truth we should not come -to church merely to ffet but to ^ive. 
Not to take only, but to offer. Not to hear simply but to worship. 
* Give unto the Lord ' we are invited ; bring an offering, and come 
before Him : * toorship the Zord.^ We are to bring something, 
to bring an offering. It is wonderful, but it is true, that poor fallen 
man has that to offer which G-od not only deigns to accept, but do- 
sires to receive. 

'What then is this offering, the bringing of which constifeutes 
worship ? 

It is the offering of ourselves ; all that we are, and aU that wa 
have ; our whole being and having ; spirit, soul, body, substance. 

* Spirit, soul, and body/ this is the three-fold division given by 
St. Paul ; and now let us see how each may be offered to God in 
our presenting ourselves before Him to worship Him. 

The spirit is the highest part in man, and we may perhaps 
describe this as being the Mind, or the understanding. It is that 
in us which is most like to God, for God is a spirit. Hence, as our. 
Saviour teaches us, * they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.' Our worship must be spiritual worship ; our 
mind must give full assent to what we are doing, and must be as 
it were the priest in us, deliberately and consciously offering to 
G-od the sacrifice of the whole man. Our service must be reason- 
able service ; the mind must preside at it ; and the spirit which 
God gave must willingly and with all humble and pure faith fall 
down and worship its Maker. So that we are to bring into God's 
courts the offering of the spirit's worship, our whole mind and 
attention, and intention and belief, are to be laid at the footstool 
of the King. Our thoughts and our purpose are to be, so far as 
can be in our fallen state, fixed upon our service. To be accepted 
or counted as worship at all, our offering must be that of the 
spirit. 

But beside the worship of the Understanding, that of the Heart 
is to be likewise offered. The devotion of the soul, of the affections, 
is to be brought to God's House and laid before Him. As the 
spirit is that part of us which is most like to God, so the soul 
seems to be that life in us which the lower animals in some measure 
share ; the seat of our affections, our longings, our emotions. And 
God will have offered our heart-worship as well as our mind- 
worship. Ah! but you will tell me, and I shall sadly agree 
with you, that here is the difficulty, to bring to God really 
the offering of the worship of spirit and heart. The Mind wanders 
from our service, and the Heart too often remains cold. Nor shall 
we ever wholly correct this here ; yet watchfulness and earnestness 
may, by the grace of God, do wonders towards it. And let us 
remember that our worship in God's house is not to be another 
thing from our life outside of those walls. Our whole life is to be 
given to God, only our worship is a special and direct dedica- 
tion of it to Him. And the more entire is our giving of our 
lives to God in common life, the less imperfect will be our en- 
deavour to make a pure offering of spiritual and hearty worship 
when we bow before Him in His courts. And the more we 
accustom ourselves to meditate upon God, upon His perfections, 
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and upon His love, the more readily shall we raise our mind to 
Him in the service of the Sanctuary; and the more naturally and 
habitually will our hearts, with their affections and desires, expand 
to Him at such times, as a flower to the warm sun. 

It is right, moreover, to use every means that we may to assist 
and stimulate this flagging attention of the mind, and languid 
devotion of the soul. Hence, the advantage (not to speak of tib.em 
now as indeed part of our offering to God) — Whence the benefit to our- 
Belves even, and the aid to the spirituality and heartiness of our 
worship, of external. beauty appealing to the eye and ear; such 
aids as are provided by the beauty, so far as may be, of the church 
itself, and also of the music and singing. We should honour God 
with our best in all things ; but besides this, we are so made that 
our own devotions are much assisted by such external aids. 

But let us now turn our thought to the share which the hodi/ may 
claim in this worship of our whole being. And here it is that the 
evil effect of that misconception of which I spoke is to be most 
perceived. Many come to church as hearers merely and not as 
* worshippers.' And the demeanour and behaviour of too many 
accords only too well with this idea. Does the general posture and 
behaviour of many congregations suggest the idea of worshipping ? 
Is it not that rather of hearing merely ? What else can we gather 
when we see not a few who have neither infirmity nor age to plead, 
sitting during the prayers ? This arises, no doubt, from want of 
thought, as I wiU prove to you, for which of us would for a moment 
think of sitting to pray in our private devotions ? 

Think, moreover, thus about it Would any sit in the presence 
of a king while pleading with him for his life, and for his 
grace and favour ? Or at the queen's court, would any take such 
a position as suitable while addressing her ? And ^ I am a great 
King, saith the Lord of Hosts.' 

But one will say to me, perhaps, * So that we offer spiritual 
worship, the worship of the body is of little consequence.' I think it 
may be answered to this that the actions of the body are no bad tests 
of the earnestness of the spirit. Do men plead for their lives with 
that cold dispassionate demeanour? or, are not clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, and bent knees in such a case the natural and 
necessary outlets and expressions of the earnestness of the soul ? 

Moreover we cannot worship God in public without in some degree 
enlisting the body also in the service. Where would be our public 
prayers and praises without the aid of what David calls * the best 
member that we have V Where were even our listening without the 
bodily sense of hearing ? Moreover, God requires the worship of 
the whole man — ^spirit, soul, and body. The same Word which tells 
us that our worship must be spiritual, and requires for God the 
offering of the heart, demands also that the body shall be pre- 
sented * a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.' 

Thus we are to worship God with our whole being when we 

come into His courts. Also, we ought to worship Him with our 

substance, to offer Him of that we have. And in this privilege 

both the poor and the well-to-do should claim their share, and even 
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the widow may bring her mite. We meet to worship, to qffifr, not 
merely to receive^ and oar offering should include that yre h&ve, 
as well as that we are. Who so poor but that he could spare a 
penny or half-penny, week by week, to offer at each service on 
Sundays ? and our worship is not complete, be sure, unless it be 
that of spirit, soul, body, and substance. 

Let us look for one moment at the Holy Communion, the highest 
act of the Church's worship. What is our object in this service ? 
Is it merely to receive the grace, the blessing, which, indeed, is 
sure for the penitent and faithful receiver ? Not only this, nor 
chiedy this. It is our highest act of tcorship. It is the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving. The spirit is prostrate before God at the 
contemplation of those Holy Mysteries ; the heart is kindled and 
lifted up to God by the contemplation of the exceeding great love 
of our Master and only Saviour; the body reverently bends in 
adoration of the present God. Then at the hands of the priest 
an offering is made of your substance ; with deep reverence he 
presents to God the oblations, the bread and wine provided by 
the people, also their alms, and other devotions. Thus the act of 
worship is complete ; spirit, soul, body, substance, have alike their 
share ; and God's fire of acceptance falls upon the sacrifice. 

There is much more to say, but no space to say more. With. 
one or two naturally suggested thoughts I end. 

This true explanation of the object of our meeting in God's 
house, gives the clearest condemnation of those who absent them- 
selves from it. * I can read my Bible at home." This might be 
something of an answer if we be but * hearers ; ' none, if we be 
^worshippers,^- 

Then the thought arises of the honour of being allowed to honour 
God — ^not only to come before Him as supplicants, but as wor- 
shippers. It is surely well, so far as we may here, to raise our- 
selves to the angelic standard. 

Further, a proper understanding of this matter, avoids loss to 
ourselves. To realise that our whole heing and having is invited 
to share in worship is a valuable aid to earnestness in it. For our 
own sake, therefore, be we reverent ; but yet this is not the highest 
way of considering this matter. A ipisunderstanding concerning 
it, involves (I speak as a man) a certain loss to God. God can be 
robbed. He tells us so ; and He is pleased to desire and to value 
human as well as angelic worship. * Creation's Chorus' is not 
complete without it. For God's sake, then, and that His full 
honour may be rendered to Him, devote all that you are, and all 
that you have, to His worship. Bring an offering, and come before 
Him ; an offering out of all — mind-service, heart-service, body- 
service, substance. This offering of the first-fruits shall then conse- 
crate the mind, and, indirectly, work and recreation shaU become 
worship. The mind's toil, the heart's affections, the body's em- 
ployments, the whole substance — whatsoever we do shall be done, 
whatsoever we have shall be possessed, to the glory of God. 

Our direct worship shall be the smoke of the incense ; but our 
whole life shall be, as it were, a compound of sweet spices. 
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BY T. HEXEY JONES, M.A., CONFRATEB OF WYGGESTON's HOSPITAL, 

liEICESTEB. 

I HAD occasion, a few years a^o, to accompany a beloved 
sister from Englaiftd to ManeiHee, where she had to 
catch the steamer for Gcmtftatatiakople. I r^uember that 
a tremefidoQS stoirm broke' owet ih» Kentish coasi the 
Bi^ht before wesiairted. A wmmag telegranx had been 
reeeived froon Admiral !Fitsroy, at the Foikeskme Hairbe«Bv aAdpre- 
caTfitiozLs had been, taken : but the hurr ieam e a&d its ^feets ceme 
back Ter^* vividly at this moxaent to my mizid, for semie poor fidber- 
mea who ne^pleeted the warning wmt out and were loel Tlie eon 
broke out brilliantly next morning, bni awr pafisage wae rm&Br 
rovtgh, for the sea was still agitated, «ikd chafed ajaegnly in the 
xtarrew Ohaxuotel. We peissed sonte days in Paris, and thea left 
that attractiYO eiiy by an express, whdeh, leaving late in the ev^i- 
ing, ran the entire distanee without stoppdgoig^ except at Lyeaa fes^ a 
few minvitee, that we might take a htemed breakfast. 

I will not attempt any description of the lovely coiaktry thmgh 
which we passied after leaving Lyoss. It was not usttl Idie 
afternoon thai we suddenly* emerged from a long dazk tmmel, 
aod the striking and iftajestic view burst upon us of Uie gprand 
expanse ol ooean, of that in^nse deep blue so often adndred by 
traveUeins,, aoEid studded a^ over witii the pictnoresque latteen SAils 
of the Mediterranean. We arrived just in tin^ at the nfthle 
harbenr of Marseilles ; and after waitc^king the gallant vesaei as 
she wentoB hw way to Turkey, with my sister onboard, until she 
became a m«re speck on the horizon, — ^I hastened to telegraph to 
OoasJantin^typW that she had started, and then I wandered about 
the quays of the great and busy sea-port, cuoaused by the stir 
and bustle of the scene, with its variety of costune and of 
language-— Greek, Turkish, Algerian, and Italian. 

I rememjhwr that I tried in the evening to get a passage 
on board a veseal bound for the coast of Italy ; but not succeeding, 
I returned to * mine inn ;' and the heat being exceeme, for even 
the night hremght no coolness, I c^teaed my bed-room window 
hopng to eadkch a refrei^iing breeae from the sea^ when a elcnid of 
mosquitoes*, attraeted by the light, ditted in and made me their 
instant prey, robbing me of sleep or rest until the morning dawned. 
The day following was Sunday, but not one of our peaceful 
English Sundays, when the multitude who keep holy day may be 
seen bending their stqMi 

'' Towards spin and tawer, from shftdrMry elms ascendtag, 
Wheaoe the sweet clumas pvodaim the hallowed day." 

I wended my way towards a house in the I^ Syhcik^Ue^ where as 
I had been in&«med, Divine Service was oilered in the i^tig^ah 
tongue. As I approached the porch, I saw a notice afExed ; imd 
drawing nearer read an intimation that owing to some accident to 
the building there would be no Service that day. I was turning 
away rather sorrowfully, for * the Lord's Song ' is especially 
needed and dear * in a strange land ' — when my attention ^as 
suddenly arrested by the figure of a man walking up and down in 
a perturbed manner, and his agitated, broken exclamations caught 
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mj ear. " Fo«rte«ft y^aM," I hoftrd bim say, **afBfd no Service, no 
sweefe Englkli Service ! Foturteea years away, aiwi aiow no English 
Service !" 

He e^mthii:^ repeating tibese woopds agmiL and again. I heed- 
tated whether to address him, when be stood stili for a momeaft, 
and, tunimg to me, ex<4aimed in a troubled Tcdce — " No English 
S«rvioo ! no sweet English Service ! This (»<owii» nay misfortunes 
this robfrBae of my last hope. So many thousands of roubles lost, — 
and now no Baglish Seivioe !" He (Md not wait for an answer, 
but contiBrXied to pace up and down, wrisiging hi» bands in 
despair. 

He was respeetably dressed, apparently in about the middle 
class of life, and from his manner and general appearance I set 
him down as an Ba^shman who must have been many years 
abroad. I said, **I am sorry, too, very sorry, that there is no 
English Service. It is a great dis&ppoibitmeiit ; but w& can go to 
the Lord of the House, though we oaamot go to the Ho«®e of the 
Lord." *'Ye»,'^he answered, bitterly, "but / hasTO ne^er heard 
th« sweet English Service for fourteen years !*' He spoko in a 
voice that se^aed to weop, though be was denied the comjBe>rt of 
tears. ** Fourteen years* exile ! Thousands of roubles utterly 
lost ! — G^d hmforsakm me ! — I harre had no sleep for a lomg time, — 
I have be«a in such misery. My property is gone, and now 
Eebgion le«y?es me too ! I came here by ship last night ; and oh t 
how I had counted on the comfort of the sweet Baglisk Seardee !" 

I watched him narrowly. I saw in him the tokens not only of 
mental distress but bodily exhaustion. Th^e was the pale, dralrn, 
haggard flace, with the dull eye and unnaturally contracted pupil — 
that sure mark of nervous suffering firom long anxiety. His 
disFtress excited my deepest sympathy, and seemed to call uigently 
for my immediate aid. It needed not he should tell me, as he did, 
that he had been sleepless for weeks. I saw it all, saw hew such 
a case neglected might run even into insanity, and I felt rather 
than thought how a word of sympatibiy, and e®couragement might 
reach his heart and comfort his wounded spirit. 

I always loved the oharacter of Barnabas, and would rather have 
borne his name than thafr of any other of the apostolie band. He 
was called the * Son of Consola^tion.' I longed now for that same 
power* te soothe the grief-* stricken man belMe me; and I expressed 
my great sympathy for him as he walked on by my side. Bit by 
bit, he told me his story. I wish I could recfldl the touching words 
in which he told it, mingled with ejaeulatioss tiiat he was lost, that 
no hope was left for him, and that to die was better than to live. 

After all, the pith of it was very simple. — ^A fourteen-years' 
residence in Russia, — a share in some mills, — the bankruptcy of a 
partner, and the break-down of the affair at the end of fourteen 
years ; — his despairing efforts to get righted, — his departure from 
Eussia after utter and repeated failure, with barely £150 in English 
money, saved from the wreck of his property: — and then this 
fervent desire suddenly awakeaed to seek after God in the accents 
of that holy English Liturgy in which as a child he had been taught 
to utter his first prayers to the Almighty. 
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And then underlying all this story of his outer life was the soul's 
history. Without a friend, without God's Minister, without a 
Church, going on for fourteen years unreproved, unchecked ; money 
becoming more and more dear to him ; his something gradually 
becoming his everything ; the sweet English Service less and less 
missed : — the recollection of what once comforted him only added 
now to the bitterness of his grief — and there was needed the voice 
of a friend, or the holy words to which he had listened in early 
years, to recall to him the thought of God, not as the One who had 
injured him, but as his only Hope, the only Giver of comfort. 

And this I endeavoured to point out to him, when I had heard 
his story. I told him he might go where there was no Church 
Service, but that he could not travel to a place where God was 
not — and that God was Love — ^Love everywhere — Love always — 
Love to everyone, and therefore Love to him. I spoke of this 
sleepless love, unseen, imthought of, following him to that far-off 
land, protecting him, encompassing him, embracing him. He 
might have forgotten God, but God had not forgotten him. God 
had remembered His Covenant, though Ms had been neglected and 
broken : though he might have resisted the inward pleadings of 
that Love, still God loved him — only His loving-kindness and 
patience could have bopie with that long neglect. He had sent the 
Good Shepherd to rescue him, to disentangle the briars among 
which he had fallen ; had permitted this trouble to come upon him, 
to bring him again to the fold. 

I cannot recall the language I used, but I told him the old story 
over again, the glad tidings that he had heard years before in 
some grey Village Church. I recalled to his memory the Gospel 
story of Jesus ; I preached to him with more earnestness than I 
have always felt when addressing a congregation. It was not only 
with sighs and long pent-up tears that he heard me, groans, too, 
and cries burst from his over-wrought heart. 

** You have been sent to me," he said, " as from heaven. Tou 
have saved my reason, my life, my soul. I shall never, never 
forget this." "With extended arms, he prayed God to bless and 
keep me. "We had concluded our conversation (which lasted some 
hours) seated on the base of an old fountain. Here we parted, 
probably never to meet again in this world. I left him standing 
in the attitude of prayer : his uplifted countenance bright, grateful, 
and happy. 

I quitted Marseilles the following day, with a blessed 

feeling th^t I had been detained there, not accidentally, but by 
the good providence of God, to imdo one of Satan's bonds, and 
to draw a man out of a pit on the Sabbath Day. 
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BY DENHAM EOWE NORMAN, VICAR OF MIDDLETON BY "WTRKSWORTH. 

A.D. 1350—1430. 
iUNDET attempts were made in the Middle Ages to 
satisfy the constant yearnings of religious people to 
possess the Holy Scriptures in their native tongue. It 
is pleasant to be able to trace in successive centuries 
the gradual and steady progress made towards supply- 
ing the much felt need ; and to watch the labourers whom God 
raised up continually delivering their contributions to the safe 
custody of the church, for the use of its many members. 




JOHN WYCLEBTB. 

In a remote village of Yorkshire there was bom in the year 
A.D. 1324 one of those men of renown, who ever and anon come 
into the world in the most singularly quiet and unobtrusive manner 
to do a work which makes their names famous for the rest of time: 
one of those heroes whose deeds are of inestimable benefit to each 
succeeding generation of his countrjrmen. John Wycliffe, bom 
at Wye Cliffe, on the banks of the Tees, near Bichmond, in the 
year a.d. 1324, died 1384, and thus lived in the stormy period of 
the reigns of Edward III and Richard 11. Moved by the sights 
which he constantly witnessed, Wydiffo considered that his lot 
was cast in those times when there was to be a literal fulfilment of 
the vision unfolded to St. John. Full of zeal, and with a con- 
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siderable degree of leamin^, tbk devoted man spent much of his 
time in writing forcible and stirring boioks against tbe emhy eaoA 
crimeS), and follies of bis age. 

It may be that, at length, feeling oonvineed that no WK)ids of hi» 
could pierce the heart, or rc^une the oonscienee like Hkke veary uttet* 
ances of Grod, Wyeh&e determined to tranidate into his mother 
tongue some part, at leasifc,. of Holy Scripture. 

Constant use, and pataent study, had niade him muost familiar 
with the book of EevdlatioiL; tukd, as a natur£il conaequenee, 
that difficult portion of Holy Scripture was the first which he 
translated into English. Himself eubdued and awed by the 
wonderful statements of ^ut speeial book, ke gave his mind to the 
task of turning its gloanieva pranniAes and feaar&il threatenings into 
a language which could J3>e undi^fvlood by even common folk. 

■ Notwithstanding the wwtr of time, aad tbe bdtter enmity shown 
towards tKe translated Scriptures, msmy cepaes of this earliest 
work of Wycliffe*s are pa?e»erved in vaxious parts of the country, 
some of earlier, some of rather lator date, as if the translator, in 
each fresh copy he made from ins Latin Bible, saw some sentences 
which wider reading and longer expexieaee in the work enabled 
him to improve. Many of the errei« foiuid in the earlier manu- 
scripts are entirely remeved in the latear; indeed, the care and 
anxiety to furnish to the reaiier* the most aoenzi^ forni of God's 
message are man^Eeat in every page. 

This instalatent oif Wyeiilfe's woik seez&fi to huv^ s» whetted the 
appetite of snelk a» ooiild ebtaia it, thiul ostber beeks of Holy 
Scripture were sieiaa e a |feg ly seaghi i&t at his haaide ; and he was 
entreated to give te cokxiaiis readero a furtiber centribation towards 
a complete Bible in the English tooBgue. In a ^mai time these 
urgent request were reirarded; foar ab^iit i&e year a.d. 1380, 
Wycliffe compile^Bd ami czzeoia^ed oofoes of t^ Hcdy Gospels, with 
the further advantage of a ootmEaeatery itpen theza; a commentary 
chiefly made nqp of estsra^ fraim eaorly Chriefcia& writers, with a 
few brief notea of hda ow^ ' se that poa»e Oristen xaea may some 
dele know the text of i^ Gefl|)«^ wi^ tkt» oemjEL sentence of old 
holie doctores.' 

This was an imiBeiffle advaaaeeln the eomix^ work, and soon had 
a visible effect on those who Yrea?e able to read it. The delight of 
the translator may be judged from his remark * One comfort is of 
knightes ; they saveren much the Gospelle, and have wille to rede 
in Bnglische the Go^)elle of Ohariste's life.' 

But more was yet to come ireoaoL the sai&e pen. Enoouraged by 
the reception given to the Apoealypse and the Gospelfi with com- 
mentary, WyolifPe follows up these imstaLm^a^s with a still more 
important addition tO' eaored knowledge ; a tvanalation of the whole 
of the books of the New Testament. The Goepel-Doeter, aa 
Wycliffe was soornfaUy called, knowiag of no surer w^ to en- 
lighten the minds of his ignorant countrymen than by setting 
before them in all its simple beauty the Word ef God in a language 
which they could ujaderstaod, rested ne4 till he had given them t£e 
whole of tiste coimsel of G^ contained in the New Testament. 
With all the ardour and diligence which earnest belief can inspire, 
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he gave himself up to tlie work of rendering into tiie most homely 
and forcible langaage, those preoepts which liie Lord Jesus and 
His Apesties had deHvered for the iustruetion of their dieoiples. 
This oompkt© New Testament was given to th« world about 
A.D. 1381. 

Even now, this untiring benefeetor was not coateat. This work 
of his, great as it was, and dangerous, coasidering the increasing 
opposition of the Pope and higher clergy, did not satisfy his mind. 
There was atill a vast mass of Holy Scripture, of which those who 
could not read their Latin mamiacript Bibles were ignorant. Busy 
himself with constaat revisions and improvemeate of his copies of 
the New Testament, WydiflSe .anxiously sedbs for a competent and 
willing schoiLar to aid him in hie holy enteiprifie. There was the 
Old Testament, with all its hard sayings, remaining to be turned 
into the well-loved hm^uage. At length an able and ready helper 
came i)o the rescue. Nichelas-de-Hereford consents to devote him- 
self to the loB^ and tedioue business ; and so patiently did he toil 
at the work that ere long the whole of what are called the Canoni- 
. cal Books of the Old Testamjent, wiiii part of the Apocrypha, were 
done into English. In l^e midst of a v^rse (Baru<^ iii, 20) this 
important translation of Hereford's is brought to a sudden, and, in 
point of sense, violent oondueion; the unmeaning break, in all 
probability, arising from a nialioious interferenoe on the part of 
enemies. Certain it is, that in July, a.d. 1382, Nicholas-de- 
Herefocd having been summoned before his superiors, received 
sentence of excommunication, and shortly affcer left England. It 
is a most extraordinary piece of good fortune to have in one of 
our rich stores of ancient documents — the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford — the original manuscript of Nicholas, showing us in this 
quiet but unmietakeable manner what risks were run and dangers 
incurred in those times, by pious men, striving to enlighten their 
countrymen, and ^read abroad the knowledge of God's truth. 

The remaining books of the Apocrypha did not long remain 
without a translator. It is generally supposed that Wycliffe 
himself spent a portion of his time in completing the rest of these 
histories. But tike end was drawing on ; Ihese assiduous labours, 
this eonfivtant strain on the mind told on the champion of truth, and 
on the 31st of December, a.d. 1384, Wycliffe was taken to his rest, 
having lived to see copies of the translation of the whole of Holy 
Scripture, with the Apocrypha, in the hands of numerous readers. 
Undagging energy, ui^inching courage had prevailed, and the 
people of England once and for ever had a Yemacular Yersion of 
God's Holy Word. To Wycliffe must be ascribed the honour of 
first handing over to his feUow-eountrymen the glorious inheritance 
of the Bible in a tongue which they could understand, thus enabling 
them, under Divine guidance, to discern what is required of men 
by fcheir Heavenly Father, and how they must frame and mould 
their Kves as His children by adoption aaad grace. 

An imperfect, and, to some extent, incomplete work, this trans- 
lation of Wycliffe's must doubtless be admitted to be. Made at a 
time when the English language was in its very infancy ; when 
the knowledge of Hebrew and Greek was not possessed by even 
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tlie most leaamed ; when most likely there "was not a Greek New 
Testament manuscript in all England, it is a very marvel of 
accuracy! Making due allowances for these important and 
weighty points, it is simply wonderful how much of its language 
survives in our present Authorised Version of Holy Scripture, 
which was made about 220 years afterwards. 



PAC-SIMILE FROM WTCLIFFE's MANrSCRIPT BIBLE. 

Not long after the death of Wycllffe, a.d. 1388, one of his most 
loyal disciples, who had lived with him, and helped him in his 
later years to minister to the parishioners of Lutterworth, John 
Purvey by name, became awara of numerous defects and inaccuracies 
in his master's work. Trained by Wycliffe himself to seek after 
perfect accuracy, so far as it could be obtained, this learned and 
conscientious man set himself to the work of clearing away the 
more glaring errors and endeavouring to render more intelligible 
many of the darker sentences of his great predecessor. Uncouth 
words, rugged verses, and, in some instances, doubtful passages 
were' changed without ceremony, and replaced by others which 
Purvey considered, in his honest judgment, to be more seemly, 
appropriate and correct. Singularly enough, we can see exactly 
where changes were made by Purvey, and judge for ourselves how 
much he did to render Wycliffe's translation more easily imder- 
stood by the people. In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
may be seen Purvey's copy of Wycliflfe's original translation of 
the New Testament; and yet more, there is in Purvey's own 
handwriting a description of the plan which he observed in cor- 
recting and improving the original work attached to Wycliffe's 
manuscript. 
8 
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To show lioir thorouglily honest and independent Purvey was, 
and how anxious to set forth as God's "Word only what upon 
strictest search and most mature consideration he deemed to be 
such, it may not be amiss to give here the rules he laid down for 
himself in carrying out his cherished design. * First, there was 
to be a collection of as many old manuscript Latin Bibles as could 
possibly be obtained ; then a gathering of commentaries, of notes 
and interpretations of learned men of old. Then there was to be 
a careful cQmparison of what all these various authorities delivered 
with what was before him as Wycliffe's work. Again, there was 
to be a consultation of old grammarians and divines how certain 
difficult passages had been understood by them ; and, at last, with 
the help of many learned and cunning men, there was to be made 
from the materials before them as clear and forcible a transla- 
tion as possible. Some idea of the sort of man Purvey was, and 
of his qualification for dealing with the text of Holy Scripture, 
may be formed from these two sentences in his preface, *A 
translator hath grate nede to studio well the sentence, botk before 
and after.' ' He hath nede to Ijre a clone life, and be ful devout 
in preiers, and have not his wit occupied about worldli things, that 
the Holie Spiryt, Author of all wisedome and cunnynge and 
truth, dress him in his work, and suffer him not to err.' 

It would appear that great store was set upon these English 
manuscript Bibles, as revised by Purvey, for in spite of their 
condemnation by archbishops, and all the accidents of time and 
wear, more than one hundred have come down in a fair state 
of preservation to the present day, some of which have been the 
property of persons of highest rank, as King Henry YI., Bichard 
III., Henry YII., Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, and Bishop Bonner. 
This corrected translation has been printed at various times, as, 
for instance, by Lewis, in a.d. 1731, by Baber, in 1810, and by 
Messrs. Bagster (erroneously as Wycliffe's), in the English 
Hexapla, a.d. 1841. 

These were the more important contributions towards the foun- 
dation of an English Bible. There were lesser works of various 
individuals, whose names have not come down to us, which appeared 
from time to time, but whose circulation was within a very limited 
sphere. There were, for example, * The Harmony of the Gospels,' 
'A Compendium of St. Paul's Epistles,' 'An Epitome of the Old 
Testament,' the Catholic Epistles at full length, and numerous 
other smaller -works of the same kind, the manuscripts of Svhich, 
at present, are very rare. There can be no mistake in our thinking 
that the time was now fully come when the English people desired 
with an intense longing the truths of God in their native tongue ; 
a desire which was rather bluntly expressed by John of Gaunt, 
* We will not be the dregs of all, seeing other nations have the 
law of God, which is the law of our faith, written in their own 
language.' 

It is to be hoped that in thus striving to convey a knowledge of 
the steps which have been taken in succeeding generations to 
secure the manifest advantage of possessing a Bible in our own 
native tongue, the necessary details will not become wearisome. 
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A knowledge, minute and particular it is, whidi akne will enable 
us to este^n, as we ought, tboee gedly men who, at iufinite pains aad 
fieK-sacri£>ee, have gladly tttmggkd on and «pent their lives in this 
work of translaiiocL. If a tbotught should cross the mind that 
perhaps in those days there is roller too keen a desire to learn 
pret^sely the very poant of timo when each of these vacious stages 
of the great work h«s beon perfcmned, and in what oirGumstances, 
let it be answered by the assurajkee that when truth is honestly 
sought, the seeking is not wrong, ihe seekers will not go unre- 
warded. The days are pa8<>-^let us hop© for ever — ^whon 'if a 
man speak, surely he shall be swallowed up/ (Job xxxvii. 20). 
Brighter times are ours, when even with gratitode we can observe 
the earnestness which is exhibited in sifting truth from fiction, and 
when we can acknowledge, wi^out fear or E^me, that through 
the labours of these manifold workers we are permitted to see 
words which we rererenoe in some new light, under some ficesh 
and more instructive aspect. 




Chaptee I. 

lELL I this is Christmas weather sure enough," Farmer 
Hawthomo said, as he entered his house one snowy 
Christmas mornmg, *'and a fine Ghristmias fire you've 
got, old lady," he added, as he stretched out his 
hands to the glowing heap of logs piled up in the old 
fire-place. The snow was deep outside, and there were long icicles 
on the overhanging eaves and on the bare rose brauiches, but 
inside all looked saug and warm in the light of the fire which 
glittered on the breakfast things spread on the table, and outhe 
little corner cupboard which was IVfrs. Hawthorne's special pride, for 
there stood some china that had been her mother's and her grand- 
mother's before her. 

Forty-five Chiistmases had Master Hawthorne seen in that old 
farm-house, and his wife had passed all her life there, for her 
father and mother had lived there, and, when she married 
Hawthorne, he had come there instead of finding a new home. 
Five-and-forty Christmases bad passed since then, some gay and 
bright, some quiet and sad, but all warm with the strong love 
between them, which had not grown less witibi their increasing 
years, nor feeble with their failing strength. They could recall 
them all, — the first Christmas after their wedding when the old 
folk we;pe still alive, and the next when they were gone, but there 
was a cradle filling the void at the fire- side, and then came 
Christmases, merry with children's voices and happy laughter, and 
there was one Christmas the memory of which was very near Mrs. 
Hawthorne's heart, when there was a little coffin upstairs, and the 
angel of death was their Christmas guest. That was many years 
ago, and the little children who laughed and played are grown up 
anxious men and women, with children and homes of their own all 
10 
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far away, all but i^^aA litde one who is a baby still, as she was 
forty years ago, and lies in Hintoa ohurcbyard. They are lonely 
old people now, aiid kaye had mair^ a quiet Christmas alone 
together, and they are quite content as long as they are together. 

People seeing Hinton Mill in summer tune would say, "what 
a pretty old place," aad so indeed it looked, as you stood 
on the bridge of plaiaks a«ress the Maddon and saw it before 
you. It had once been a mill, for the wheel stood there still, and 
the old laiil buildings, but as long as anyone could remember it 
had been a farm, aiid the mill ro<wns used for store rooms and 
cattle sheds. These were covered with ivy, and the long low house 
.beside it was nearly covered with vines and roses. From the 
bridge you could not see the rickyard which lay on the other side, 
but you could see a neatly kept garden, and between the garden and 
the bridge and ford was the paddock where the old gray mare used 
to graze ; and past it all ran the river, clear and wide, with willows 
and tall rushes and blue forget-me-nots clustering on the banks, 
and white and yellow water-lilies rocking on its breast. Very 
picturesque, as people said. ' 

<< Yery miserable and desolate," people said, if they happened 
to see it in winter, with the paddock and fields round flooded, and 
the Maddon rushing by a swollen and muddy torrent, with the 
willows standing up gaunt and black in it, and the bare branches 
tossing in the wind. Lonely enough it was, for the village lay 
nearly a mile the other side of the river, and the winding lane, so 
pretty and shady in summer, was often almost impassable in the 
winter, but it never seemed dreary or melancholy to the old couple, 
for it 'was their home, and they loved it, and, " after all," the old 
man would say, " a blazing fire will keep off cold and damp, and 
as for companj^, me and my old woman don't want better company 
than one another, eh, missus ?" 

This Christmas, however, they had other company, for a nephew 
of Master Hawthorne's and his wife and baby had come down to 
keep Christmas at the miU, and there they were all sitting together 
at their breakfast, with the baby asleep in its cot by "the fire. 

After the meal was over, the old farmer went out to see to his 
beasts. **Come, Tom," said he, **come and lend a hand with the 
pigs, for I told Partridge he needn't come down this momimg." 
When the men came in again, the sound of the church bells came 
in with them. 

** You'll not be thinking of chuich, old lady," said Hawthorne, 
*^the enow is powerful deep in the lane, and we shall have some 
more afore long, so you and Marianne had best bide at home and 
take care of the baby and the dinner, and Tom and me will get to 
church as best we can." 

So the two men set off across the paddock in the snow, and the 
wives watched them off and then sat down to read the Service 
together. They were neither of tiuem very good scholars, but 
the old lady knew it pretty well by heart, and they felt the 
glad tidings of great joy, which came first to the poor shepherds, 
as well as elev^er, better-educated people might have done, 
for there were tears in Mrs. Hawthorne's kind old eyes, as 
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she closed the book, and said, f* Dear heart! but it's terrible good, 
and just to think as there was no room in the inn;" and the 
younger woman looked across to her baby sleeping so warm, and 
sighed to think of that Mother so long ago who had only a stable 
to shelter her baby, and He, the great God himself. 

<' Heaven help them as has no shelter to-day," she said. 

Mrs. Hawthorne went to the window and looked across to a 
cottage just visible between the snowy trees, the only house but the 
farm on that side of the river. *' I wonder how the Hardys are 
faring to-day. I meant to have stepped across yesterday, but it 
slipped my memory. Hardy's in gaol. Mr. Markham gave him 
three months. John was very loatJii to have him up, just for his 
wife's sake, poor soul ! but he was always thieving first from one 
and then another, so Master Field came to John and asks if he*d 
join with him to put a stop to it, and so he got three months ; and 
sure it's no loss to his wife, for he's a bad feUow and drinks more 
than he earns. But I'd like to know if they've got anything 
to keep Christmas with to-day." 

*^Ah! here's Tom and Uncle," said the other, who had joined 
her at the window, " you'll be nearly perished!" she said, as they 
came in stamping the snow off their feet. 

" Pretty near," the old farmer said, "but I say, Betsy, haven't 
you got something as I could take round to the Hardy's. I 
thought of them in church, and I feared as how it might be a cold 
Christmas with them with that rascally father of theirs in gaol." 

" There, now ! if Marianne and me wasn't just talking of them, 
and if you don't mind stepping round, I think as we can find some- 
thing to send. Here's this bit of cold roa^t pork and a 'heap 
of cold potatoes as will fry up nicely, and we can spare some of 
them mince pies for the children, poor lambs." 

A basket was soon ready, and the farmer filled up all the comers 
with rosy- cheeked apples, and Mrs. Hawthorne added two little 
parcels of tea and sugar, which she knew would gladden Mrs. 
Hardy's heart as much as anything. This basket the old farmer 
took on his arm and set off bravely through the snow which was 
now falling fast. He was gone some time, and Mrs. Hawthorne 
was beginning to look anxiously at the goose, and hope that the 
master would be in soon, when the door opened and they heard his 
cheery voice calling out, "WeU! missus, here I be, and IVe 
brought a guest to eat our Christmas dinner with us," and then he 
came into the room leading by the hand a little girl. 

She was a child about ten ; her ragged bonnet had fallen back, 
and the snow lay on her hair, which hung loosely round her neck. 

There was an unchildlike look about the little mouth and great 
blue eyes, for she had seen sad sights in her short life, such sights 
as take the brightness out of a child's face and out of her life; 
a drunken father, an ill-treated, wretched mother, a miserable home; 
and she had gone hand in hand with cold and hunger and poverty 
all along the pathway of her childhood, as many little children have 
to do, God pity them. 

** Why, it's little Eose Hardy ! " exclaimed Dame Hawthorne. 

'* Yes, to be sure," the farmer answered; ''she's come to keep 
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Chiistaiiss witk wb, aren^t y(m, child? " aasd tiim lie ^^re har <iv^T 
to tk« two woinen, w3»o took ii«r upitains; oad it wae quite a 
dlfS^tent loakmg litde ;^1 tiutt oaane d^wastoiss, sveh ^roivd^rs luul 
softp aa^d wazin ^v^ater, and a comb and an old dmai ipmafone 
woxiced. ^le was very Aj aod aiknt, and kept ker eyes lixed on 
tike gz^eot biasing &re,' bat tiifla, w» tke £arm«r said, << iJie'^ not aet 
eyes on sadx a ire afore, poor isttie aool." 

Wkezi diiai«r was ready, Sune's einxr was dvawn doae by ^e 
farmier's, a&d you may be sate t^t ke saw tkat slie was wail 
anppliod. And tbe j^ooae was done to a torn, and the pies wea« 
tke best Mrs. Hawthorne bad over zaadke, at least so tbe isfaner 
said, and as he had said tke same eviexy Ohristiaas f&r forly-five 
yea^is, I think they moat hare, bean T«ry good indeed. 

By the time dinner was done ih» eoriy dusk was MHng, and ihey 
ail drew their chairs roond the fire and sat in the !fire*light talking 
of Ohristmases los^ past, and littie Baae^ sat on a stool he^ote the 
Sre, busy wilh the appi«8 asod dtAsnate in her lap, tiM her pale 
cheeiks oanght some of the wasin. glow, ^riiich was alraadky melting 
her poor liile (MIMLhmut into love i» iske kind <M ^Koner aiMl 
his wife. And th« darkness crept on ontasdb a» they aat talkie^ 
by the fire till the Farmer exclaained, * ' Why, miaemi&j if it isn't tea- 
time ! and there's the H^e one fast adee^l'" And snre enon^ the 
child was aBleep, with her head against tto «id lady's kn»e, whano 
many a child's head had needed before. ^Sftbe woke i» they hM^Dsd 
at her, and gazed round with a frightened, aoaxions look, but was 
happy enough a few miniates afto, hel|fin^t» g«t tesL, and tr^ititmg 
about after Mrs. Haw&«»ne, pkased to he ^of use. 

'< And after tea," the Gamier said, ^^jgvl mod me, Bosey, miBBt |p9 
hosne.'' But after tea, when they looked Kmt, they foand the anow 
soTeral feet deep and atiH ifii.l3iT»g Bsst, and not a star to bo seoa. 

<' Well, what's to fee done?" MasitoF mtmihaaBe naked, *^lt 
would be a pretty job if welnissed our way and had a ha& in iJse 
river. What do you say, missus, can you £nd her a bed?'" 

'^ Yes, to be suve," was the answac, '^will you stop, chilki, and 
go home to mother to-morrow ? " 

And for all answer Bose put her hand in the old woman's, a^ 
the two went up tog-ether, and soon tkere was a Ut^ sLeeper in « 
small, warm bed, and the happiest Clmstsms-diay Boee Hardy had 
ever spent was over, 

Okaitsr IL 

The next day panseii, and vtaiU Bose was at the &ffm. Her 
mother, a pale, sorrow-stzx^nn woman had come to fetch her 
home the next morning, bwt the Hawthon^s had asked h»r to 
leave her with them for a dny or two, as she was '< a help to tke 
missus, and terrible usefol to Marianne sad Ike baby," aiui Bose 
looked so warm and well-fed, tk»k tke poov mother agreed, and 
made her way home through the snow with a lighter heart. But 
the **day or two" passed, and John and Marianne and the baby 
went baok to London, and still little Bose stopped at the mill, 
growing happier and rosier and more child-like, and making a 
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useful little maid to the cdd couple, who grew to love the sound of 
her step on t^e staifs and her voice in the old quiet house. 

She had been with them for a month, atoppimg on for a few 
days more and more till Christmas was a month past, when one 
evenikiLg, after the child was in bed, the old facmer told his wife a 
thought that had been in his head for some days. 

** Look' ye here now," he said. ** Wife, why need the child go 
home at all ? She's happy here, and it's not as though her home 
was comfortable, and we'll miss. her terrible if she goes now." 

**Yes, yes," the old woman answered, "that we shall, but 
we're getting old folks, master, and do you think we can do for 
her as a mother would ? " 

" She has a terrible bad home, missus," he answered, "and we 
can but do our best, and no one can do more." 

And so the old couple talked it over and settled it to their 
satisfaction, and as they went up to bed they went into the child's 
room, and stood by the bed where she lay, smiling in her sleep. 
There were tears in the kind old eyes as they looked at her. 

" Poor little lamb," Mrs. Hawthorne said, so^y, " God keep her 
from sin and sorrow," 

" Amen," the farmer returned, " they shan't come near her if 
we can help it, and little Eose Hardy's new home shall be a happy 
one. Grod bless her." 

And so the old mill became Eose Hardy's home, and a very 
happy one it was to her. Her mother was willing enough to leave 
her in such kind hands, and as time passed ooi the old people grew 
as fond of her as if she had been a child of their own. 

" A handy little maid," old Mrs. Hawthorne would say, as !Rose 
bustled about in the morning, cleaning and dusting. " She'll be a- 
neat little s#wer in time," she would say, when she put on her 
spectacles to inspect a row of little, black, uneven stitches that to 
any less kindly eyes might have appeared unpromising. This was 
of an afternoon when Eose was sitting by Mrs. Hawthorne's side, 
when everything was tidy and the kettle w-as filled for tea. In the 
evening she did her lessons with the farmer. "Was there ever 
such a little dunce? " he would say at fiirst, and then he would pat 
her on the head and bid her never mind and try again. She was 
not quick with her book, but the old man thought her progress won- 
derful, and when at last she was able to read a chapter without many 
spellings or stumblings, the farmer's face was radiant with pride. 

But you must not think tha,t Eose was always indoors; her little 
sunbonnet was constantly to be seen by the farmer's side as he 
walked through his meadows or inspected his crops. 

On Sunday she walked to church by the farmer's side, and I am 
afraid thought a good deal of her Sunday frock and her hat with 
a blue ribbon round it, as she sat by his side in the old, narrow, 
high-backed pew. 

When Hardy came out of gaol, he and his family left the cottage' 
by the bridge, and went in search of work to Medington, a town 
about six miles distant, so it was not often that Eose saw her 
mother, and only now and then the poor shabby figure would be 
seen coming across the paddock, baby in arms, having walked the 
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dusty six miles just to see how her Eose was doing, and Mrs. 
Hawthorne would welcome her heartily, and over a cup of tea she 
would pour out some of her troubles, and ease her overburdened 
heart a little, and she would go home feeling lighter and happier, 
and not empty handed either, for Mrs. Hawthorne always found 
something to send to the children. 

Chapteb m. 

More than two years passed away, and Eose was a tall slip of a 
girl of thirteen, and had grown quite the right hand of Mrs. 
Hawthorne, who took more and more to her easy chair and her 
knitting, and left the more active work to Hose, and she did it 
capitally, only needing a word or two from the old woman now 
and then, to set her right. 

Master Hawthorne was as active as ever, and was about his 
farm and seeing after his men from morning till night, but his 
wife had gro"wn more feeble in those two years, and could not even 
get to church on fine Sundays, unless the farmer harnessed the 
gray mare into the gig and drove her there, and this they were both 
loath to do, as they liked the poor beasts to enjoy the day of rest 
as well as themselves. 

One April morning, as the three sat over their early breakfast, 
Mrs. Hawthorne said, " Master, I think Rose and me would like a 
treat to-day, and I was thinking, if you weren't wanting the mare^ 
as we'd drive into Medington and take a look at the shops.*' 

The farmer looked up surprised. " Why, missus," he answered, 
** this is something new. You're growing young again to wish for 
a bit of fun. Why youVe never been into town this last three- 
years. You can have the mare sure enough, but I never thought 
you*d take to gadding at your time of life." Mrs. Hawthorne 
laughed, "Well, master, I don't see why Rose and I shouldn't 
have our gadding as well as anyone, so we'll start as soon as 
dinner's done, and get back to tea." , 

So, after dinner, the farmer helped his wife into the gig, and 
Rose jumped up by her side, and they moved slowly off. At first, 
their way lay through winding lanes. Birds were singing in the 
spring sunshine, and Rose chattered as gaily as the birds sang, a& 
the mare jogged along. Then they came out on to the London 
road, and the mare mended her pace, and soon they are rattling 
over the stones in the streets, and are pulling up at the Mai^uis of 
Granby, which the mare knows well as the resting-place. 

" And now, Rosey, we'll have a good look at the shops, and 
then I've a call to make on an old friend of mine." 

Mrs. Hawthorne could hardly get Rose away from before a toy- 
shop, and when they went into the linen-draper's, and she was 
allowed to choose a new ribbon for her hat, her delight knew no- 
bounds. It was sorely against Rose's will when Mrs. Hawthorne 
at last turned away from the High Street, and made her way to- 
a quiet street with large houses on each side. She stopped before^ 
a door with a plate on it, and Rose read *' Doctor Windsor." 

** Is he a doctor ?" she asked, looking up at Mrs. Hawthorne. 
16 
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" Yes, child," was the answer ; "I knew him when he was your 
age. We were great friends then, and now he's grown a big gentle- 
man, and folks say is thonght a vast deal of for doctoring.'^ 

The man that opened the door showed them into a waiting-room, 
where two or three people were waiting, and here they remained 
for half an hour, during which time the other people were called 
out, one by one, and Mrs. Hawthorne and Rose were left alone. 
Rose was happy enough, for there was a cage of canaries in one 
comer, and she was quite content to stand and watch them. At 
lapt the servant came in. " Dr. Windsor will see you now, ma'am," 
and the old lady rose. " Stop here, child," she said, and Rose 
was left alone. It seemed a long time to her, for she got tired 
of watching the birds and of looking at the pictures ; but after 
a while the servant returned. ** This way, please," he said, and 
she followed him into another room, where she saw Mrs. Hawthorne 
talking to a kind looking gentleman. 

She was pinning on her shawl, and Rose ran up to her, "Oh, I 
thought you'd gone without me," she said, and then she was silent 
suddenly, for she caught a glimpse of her mistress's face, and it 
reminded her of the look she had seen on it in church when she 
had peeped up at her'somefcimes in the prayers. 

" This is not one of your own, Mrs. Hawthorne," said the 
gentleman, patting Rose's cheek. " Where did you get such 
roses ? " he asked, smiling. But Rose could not answer or get over 
the feeling that she ought to fold her hands and close her eyes, 
and be ready to say " Amen." 

" Well, I am veyy glad to have seen you," said the doctor to the 
old lady as she rose to go, " though more sorry than I can tell you, at 
what brought you here ; and remember, if ever you think that I can 
do you any good, send me word, and I'U be with you as soon as pos- 
sible. Good bye," he said, " keep a brave heart and God help you.'^ 

" God bless you, master George, Good bye." 

And then they were in the streets again, and making their 
way to the Marquis of Granby, and the mare was put in, and they 
turned their faces homeward. Rose had found her tongue again, 
and dii not notice that her mistress was more than usually silent. 

The farmer had set the paddock- gate open for them, so the 
mare was soon standing before the little wicket. Rose jumped 
down. " Well," she said, " it's been very pleasant, but I'm a bit 
tired, and it's well to be home ; " and as Qdlq helped her mistress 
down she heard her echo the same words softly, "Yes, it's been 
very pleasant, but I'm a bit tired, and it's well to be home ;" but 
her words seemed to mean something different from Rose's, and 
Rose looked quickly up into her face and saw the same look, and 
again felt the same feeling of awe. 

" Here, child, call one of the lads to see to the mare, and make 
haste, for the master will be wanting his tea." And Rose shook 
off the strange feeling, and ran off. She could not help taking 
another look at her ribbon when she was upstairs taking off her 
hat, and while she had it spread out before her, Mrs. Hawthorne, 
came in and sat down on the bed. 

" There, child," she said, " I'd best tell you, for you must know 
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it soon. I tiiouglit as I'd something wroo^ with me, aad doctor says 
as it's what l^ey calls a cancer comiag tiAd^r my arm, and as 
nothing can he done to save me. It's terrible paiaiful they say, 
and oh ! I'm loath to leave the master.*' 

The ribbon dropped from Eose's hand, azid she stood as if rooted 
to the ground. 

** There, child, don't look so soared, if s none so dreadful," and 
the old lady smiled as she spoke. ** I'm an old woman, dear, and 
sometimes I feel a bit tired, and as if I'd like to lie by. And I've 
such a many waiting for me over yonder, that I shan't feel sfcraage 
till the master comes, and that maybe won't be long. Come, Bose, 
there's the master, be quick," Aid she went down, leavinig Eofie 
standing there. She hardly understood what it meant. Was her 
old &iend going to die ? But she said it was nothing dx eadful, 
and death, Bose thought, was something very dreadful. She had 
seen a funeral once, people all in black clothes and crying, and the 
black coffin put into the dork, cold grave in the churehyajd. No, it 
couldn't be that, or she would never have smiled and talked in 
that way, and then there was the master laughing down&tairs. 
And Rose picked up the ribbon and ran downstairs and soon forgot 
the mystery as she told of all the sights and doings in Mediagton. 

In the evening, when Bose had been busy upstairs for some 
time and came down, she found a silence in the room, and the old 
people sitting hand in hand, and she knew Mrs. Hawthorne had 
been telling the strange news ; but though tears stood in the wife's 
eyes and the master's lips trembled, they were neither looking very 
sad, for the stream of death, which in youth seems so terribly 
broad, now seemed narrow, and they could see the other side 
plainly, where, as the old lady had said, there were many waiting 
for them, and the parting from each other ceuld not be for long. 
So they looked beyond the pain and the parting and the dark 
valley, to the meeting and the joy, and they were comforted. 

Thus the old mistress entered on the path of suffering that Grod 
in His wisdom had chosen for her, and no one but He who gave it 
and she who bore it, knew how great that suffering was. Out- 
wardly everything went on as before, but Eose grew to know that 
when the hot flush rose on the kind old face, the pain was very 
bad, and when the old lady stole away and locked herself into her 
own room, it was that the master migJit not see the suffering that 
was almost more than the brave heart could bear. 
(^To he coniirmed.) 



?&eattB faints to itag <!^«cer» of tf|e ^va^. 

BY GEOBGE VENABLES, S.C.L., VICAR OF S. MATTHEw's, LBICESTEB. 
DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, AND PUPIL TEACHERS. 

|CIENCE and machinery have accomplished wonders 
since we learned ABC, but the art of teaching has 
outstript everything else. What a change has been 
wrought through agencies within yonder well-ordered 
parochial school, whose roofs and gables almost rival 
the Church itself in their proportions, in contrast with the by no 
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means foi^oftteit dajrwlkea a.deauly old daosie of ziigk tkree s^ore 
years and ten, neatly appaTelled in blue gown aad formidable 
white cap, and aided by a £ar more fecraaidable birck, fool's -cap, 
and penance- Btool, assumed the peaitioin of teacher to the village, 
under patronage «f the Sqitbe, the smile erf the Squire's wife, amd 
the geoiiecal assispbuLee of the FtosoB. 1 

And yet, how mooiy admirable scholastic instituiieasLs hMNB beea mis- 
managed, badly reiiS^nsned, a&d sometimes utt^ly lost I How much 
good is stiU being done tkrongh some of them that remain ! And 
— ^maiTellous to be spoken — ^how small, after aU, is the retiB*n made 
to the Chuxeh aaid to religion firom all our imiTecsitieB, collegiate 
establishments, pu^blio schools^ and ca^hhedral corporations put to- 
gether ! They ought to have produced resalts far greater aad 
more pareeaous to the Church and to religion than they harve. 

The canons of the Emgliah Church used to require, and indeed 
still require, that a schoolmaater shall be lieensed by the bishop, 
and that pirefierenoe be given in choosing a schoolmaster to the curate 
of the parish, and all schoolmastears were to teach the cateehiam, 
and to take care that on holy and festival days thedr scholars 
attend to the sermon and be examined therein. Also the scholars 
are ** to be trained up with sentences of Holy Scriptiu?e.'' Very 
wise suggestions, peorhaps rather impracticable for the present 
times, although indieaXnittg the line to be taken again, ere long^ if 
we would save the WKwld firom being given over to mere inMelity. 

Amidst all our troubles, it is delightful to know that during the 
last few years has ariaen up a noble bead of men and women, 
trained as Church Christiams to be true Church Christians in their 
characi^s and in their teaching in the Church's day-schools ; and 
this band will not be easdly destroyed. 

Our hearty hints to those teachers and pupil teadbers are : — 

I. — Bemember the/t you Imve high and holy work to do. You 
are to teach and train immortals, whose bodies will die and rise again, 
but who themselves must live for ever. Their future uneeasing 
condition as well as tiieir prosperity here on eaxth may prebably 
much depend upon the manner in which you discharge your duty 
as teafoheis. It is Iq vain to say that you have to do only with 
seonlar teaching, because were this unhappily trne, the nature of 
even that teaching and the way in which it is taught have much to 
do with the formation of character. The quality of our bread 
depends upon the quality of the flour, and the flour upon the corn, 
and the com upon the tillage. We all know this, and it is the same 
with teaching. Whatever you teach, tea^h it as a religious person. 
You are dealing with immortals, and even if your training were 
wholly secular, it would aflfeet thedr condition for ever. Mery- 
thm§ that aiPec1» the mind affeets the morals, be it secular or wh(^y 
religious. 

II. — Do all you do prayearMly, as Christians and as Church-ibilk. 
In whatever busiibess we may be engaged, we should act woxthily 
of our high calHng as membeos- of Christ's Chxiroh. 

III. — Do your worrk thoroughly. Aim at the Aow, rather tj»an 
at Idle h^w much. Endeavour to make yoor scholars' mastev eveiy 
subject as they proceed. 
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TY. — Do all you do from religious motives and in a religious 
manner. It is my privilege to know teachers, who I believe 
have become teachers solely from a desire to do good. Such 
teachers will be sure to do all they do in a religious manner. No 
forbidding of religion in their school could restrain the quiet 
influence of their deportment. Religion cannot be banished 
(however much desired by some) where the teacher is religious. 
Religion will have little influence where taught merely as one of 
tlie lessons of the day, especially if the teacher at other times cares 
nothing for it. A religiously-minded person will always do good, 

V. — ^Aim at unity of purpose amongst the scholars, tiieir parents, 
the parish priest and yourself. There cannot easily be rival 
interests amongst such classes, and there ought not to be. 

But let me add a few words for the pupil teachers, whose position 
has its peculiar advantages and its peculiar diflBlculties also. 

1. — You are both learning, and teaching. You are both teacher 
and scholar. The characteristics of both learner and teacher ought 
to be seen in you. You need the docility, the readiness to acquire, 
and the willingness to be taught, which mark every good scholar ; 
and you need also somewhat of the decision, firmness, and aptness 
far teaching which mark every good teacher. 'Seek to possess all 
these qualifications ; and as one most important step towards 
success herein, seek the grace of true humility. 

2. — ^Be very careful of your morals and manners — these go much 
together. Some one has said, and truly, that "good manners are 
good morals." ** Manners makyth man," was the motto of the famous 
William of Wykeham (born in 1324, in poverty, but who raised 
himseK to become bishop of Winchester and Chancellor of England, 
and who founded New College in Oxford, and Winchester College), 
and truly, nothing assists more in the cultivation of morals than 
really good mannere ; and nothing secures godd manners so much 
as good morals. 

3. — Possibly you are compelled to lodge, during your period 
of apprenticeship, with persons who are comparatively strangers 
to you. Wherever you lodge try to secure a quiet home with those 
who will try to take the place of your parents. Be not anxious 
to have overmuch liberty, and be very guarded in making acquaint- 
ance. ** Keep such company as God keeps." 

4. — ^Be careful how you spend the Lord's Day. Be diligent in 
your attendance at Churchy and at catechising, and (if confirmed) 
at the Table of your Lord. Live the life of a decided Chrifltian, 
with all humility but without wavering. 

5. — Gladly secure, if possible, the interest of your parish priest 
in your welfare, and if unfortunately you have to be away from 
your home, maintain frank and frequent intercourse by letter with 
^ your parents and friends there. 

6. — Let your whole behaviour afford a good example to the 
many young folks who, to some extent, are entrusted to your care. 

I conclude by saying to all day-school-teachers and pupil- 
teaohers, who may read these hints, be true-hearted Chnstian 
Churchmen and Churchwomen, and be not afraid of your prin- 
ciples, for hearty Church principles will endure when all else fails 
20 
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ISerlin. 

IN, the capital of the Prussian States, is situate on 
> Spree, in the middle mark of Brandenburg, and one 
hundred miles from Dresden, the capital of Saxony. 

The circumference of the walls and palisades of Berlin 
is about eleven English miles, and it is entered through 
sixteen gateways. Most of the streets are broad and straight, and 




the squares regular and spacious. The city owes its chief attractions 
to the celebrated Frederick 11., who, between a.d. 1762 and the 
time of his death in 1786, spent yearly large sums of money on 
its improvement. Berlin is distinguished for the external beauty 
of its many public buildings, not only those devoted to imperial, 
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politieal, and oossmercial useS) but also those which are HkB eeatitts 
oi rdtigious, bdneFoleort, edneatiooal, and soientific e£Port. 

Ber& haft a popalatioa of about half a million ; it has consider- 
able maDnfactnree, and an active cosnmeree, espeeiallj in wool. 

The citj was taiken bj tibe Aiistrians and BusstaBS in 1760, and 
was occupied by the Emperor Napoleon I. in 1806, after the battle 
of Jena. On Oetdber- 21 si of that year he entered it, and until the 
complete failure of the ISxemslk expeditioB to Moscow, in 1812, 
Prussia was foveed to aoiBaewiedge &e saapKeBmej of France. 



JM 




Wtwoiy iwt all Mtttx. 

B7 WaSXAU XAT, JkJi.y BXC70S OiF GOKBAT LSICmSy 

Pigttim hi. 8L 'Ptdm^ imn into % hi^^k.' 

David came beibtre Ged, he spoke like a little 
child ofj^miag out its jojs and griefs to a loving 
piureiit. He laid bare his whole hecui to God. He 
b^eved that iStod ' took pleaeure in the prosperitj of 
His sMFraiit,' aikd sympaihised with him in his ssd- 
ferings; aood s)» he rejoMed befope Hhn, aastd menmed be&xre Htm, 
with equal isiaaplieitf of faith. 

2. Tbe SQEfveseieiHi in the text aimoat startle us by thmr beldnees. 
-><Pat najtean^' he sagns, 4nlo Thj bottle;' that is^ stoiire theoa 
ap in a battle or phial, sm men do Omr choioe wines or pecfninea. 
Are human teaar^^ thea, cared for by Him whose throne is in 
heayeu ? Are they poaasd and treasar ed by ' the £Q^h and Jjoity 
One, who inhabLts eteaaaity ' ? 

If, like David^s^ they are the poroduee of ' a contrite and hwable 
spirit,' assfosedly they aare ehasxred and highly valued by Qod.* 
But here we utesit mak» an impoirtaiit distiikGiien. 

I. 
Many tefioeneef naiforih i^sdl ^sbiiiiaDy ; seme ave positiyely 
bad. Thua — 

1 . We shonrld net descsihe an infaEot's tease as either good or 
bad, in a morsd senae. They inTite our pity ; they call attention 
to the wants and caeaivinge ed infaifeey, aad bespeak oixr help ; but 
we do not claim for ifaffiu any ^oiritoal Takie. 

Muiah the some ms^ be aai^ of teeam which signalise a mere 
outbuxfit of natoxal affisetuMar. Whan Orpah wept at parting with 
Naomi,f hex teooee iveve simply tto iveHixig oyer of excited feeling. 
We should hacre thoii|^ yrasae oif her if she had not wept, but we 
do not set any high Talae on her tears. 

2. Others, again, are positirely bad, — are sinful. For instance— 
{a) There is the tear of cowardly unbelief. When the Israelites 

listened to the ' evil report of the land,' they * lifted up their voice 
and wept.' J Those tears were bitter in the shedding, and led to 
very bitter consequeacee* They cost the people forty years' wan- 
dering in the wilderness. 

* Isa. l.vii. 16 ; l^vi. 2. f Eutk i. 9, 14, J Ntinib. xiii. 1. 
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(h) And tbere is tke tear of woiuaded pride. When Esau * lifted 
up his voice and wept,' * you ko&w how soon those tears' were fol- 
lowed by hot, murderous, self- revenge. They were whdly unbiest. 
They belonged to * the sorrow of the world, which worieeth death ;' 
which, if it be not turned out of its course by the gr^oe of God, 
rolls down into the dark gulf of despair. 

II. 

But now let us turn to the happier side, and think of tears . 
which * in the sight of Gl-od are of great price.^ They are of many 
kinds : — 

1. First, there is the tear of patient meekness ; when one who is 
suffering from injustice or calumny commits himself confidingly to 
God's care. Such were David's tears, when he ' went up the ascent 
of Olivet, and wept as he went.' f 

In most families there are, I fear, but too many occasions for 
the exercise of this high virtue. Well, then, if ever you are so 
tried, pray God that you may not be wanting to your duty as a 
Christian, and thank Him if, in the moment of temptation, a 
gentle, loving tear or two rise to your eye. Those are of the 
kind which He prizes, which He will * put into His phial ;' a. richer 
treasure of fragrance than mountains of frankincense. 

2. And there are the te^s of repentance, — tears over which the 
angels rejoice. 

Such were those shed by Peter, when the Master, whom he had 
thrice denied, ' looked on him ;' and * he went out and wept bit- 
terly.' J Bitter teeurs they were, but yet salutary and medicinal ; 
a tincture of that ' godly sorrow which works repentance unto 
salvation.' 

Such^ too, were the tears of her 'that had been a sinner,' who, 
as Jesus sat at meat, came and ' stood at His feet behind Him, 
weeping, and began to wash His feet with her tears.' § We are 
sure that those penitent tears were held precious by Him who 
pronounced over them the absolving word—* Her sins, which were 
many, are forgiven her.' 

3. Again ; there is the tear wept by holy grief over the aboimd- 
ing iniquity of the world, or over the scandals that exist inside 
the Church. 

So the Psalmist || — * Streams of water run down mine eyes ; 
because men keep not Thy law.' 

So Jeremiahf — 'But if ye will not hear it, my soul shall weep 
in secret places for your pride.' 

So St. Paul ** — ' Many walk, of whom I have told you often, 
and now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the 
cross of Christ.' 

How good would it be for us, if tiiere were among us more of 
that fervent zeal for God's honour, that tender love for men's souls. 

4. Then there is the tear of earnest prayer, persevering amidst 
darkness. 

♦ Gai. MTii. 38, 41. f 2 Sam. xv. 30. % St. Matt. xrri. 76. § St. Luke yii. 38. 
II Ps. cxix. 136. ir Jer. xiii. 17. ** Phil. iii. 18. 
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So Jacob, in th'at night of woeful anxiety, * wept and made sup- 
plication unto the angel,' * who wrestled with him at Peniel. 

So oiir Savioiir — in that mysterious agony, when the powers of 
evil commenced their last assault upon Him — 'offered up prayers 
and supplications with strong crying and tears to Him who was 
able to save Him from death.* f 

Happy they who in His strength have so wrestled and so pre- 
vailed. 

5. Again; there is the tear of loving sympathy. 

Was not that the character of the tears which Jesus shed at 
the tomb of Lazarus ? 

Very striking is that history. Our Blessed Lord knew what He 
Himself meant to do. He knew that before long the lost one 
would be restored ; yet when He saw Mary and her friends weep- 
ing, * Jesus wept ;* J thereby assuring every group of Christian 
mourners to the end of time of His ever-ready sympathy, and 
teaching all His followers to * weep with them that weep.' 

6. These, then, may stand as instances of tears which are blest 
by Ged. Only as i^istances ; for I have said nothing about the tear 
of generous anxiety for another's safety, § the tear of reconciliation 
after estrangement, || the tear of struggling faith, ^ the tear of 
gratitude,** and others no less precious. 

7. All these are happy, sacred, tears ; drawn forth from our hard 
hearts by the power of Him who ' turned the rock into a pool of 
waters, the flint-stone into a spring of waters.' ff Incomparably 
better is such weeping than the very best of this world's mirth. 

Be not afraid, then, of that which is so highly prized by God 
Himselfl 

Remember — 

How often the tear of patient meekness has been turned into 
a lens, through which the sufferer has had glimpses of the crown 
of eternal glory. 

How many times a flood of tears has (through Christ's mercy) 
been to the penitent as a fresh baptism, — a renewed sealing of the 
remission of sins, — a restoration of the joy of God's presence. 

How the tears of God's faithful servants have prevailed to the 
conversion of the careless and ungodly. 

How the tears of resolute, persevering, supplication have been 
followed by an eminent degree of Divine blessing. 

How the tear of sympati^y has fallen like healing balm on the 
wounds of our suffering humanity. 

Remember all this ; and, if your appointed line of jdlgrimage 
take you at any time through a 'valley of weeping,' be of good 
courage. Your Master'passed along the way before you, and has 
sanctified it. Be not afraid ; the tears you drop will not be lost. 
He wiU bless them; for in His kingdom that old prophecy has 
been, and is, an established law, — 

* They who sow in tbaes shall eeap m joy.' 

* Ho8. xii. 4. t Heb. v. 7. t St. John xi. 36. § Acts xxi. 13. 

II Gen. xlv. 1, 2. 1[ St. Mark ix. 24. ** Actsix. 39. ft Pea- «riv. 8. 
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IMMENSE quantities of nuts of various kinds are im- 
ported into England. They are to be found in every 
poor shop in all large towns, they are to be seen on 
every street-stall in every country village, at every fair 
and out-door gathering of the people ; indeed, it ha& 
been calculated that seven-eighths of the nuts imported into Great 
Britain are sold in the open air. 

The chief supply for English markets comes from Tarragona in 
Spain, from wMek place the quantity exported year by year is 
litlie short of 8,000 tons. Travellers have described the prattle 
and laughter of the Spanish girls who gather and sort the nuts in 
their own country, but this has no parallel amongst the London 
girls who sell the nuts in the streets ; they are mostly of the very 
poorest class of street traders. One of them said to Mr. Mayhew,. 
when he was making his Kaquiries about London poor, "It's the 
worst living of all on nut» !" 

Nut-selling, like orange-selling, is much in the hands of the 
Irish feor. By the outlay o€ a single shilling an Lrish woman can 
Bend dXKt kei two or three chili&ea with nuts, and stiU keep some 
for hefself to sell. 

The ii|» or dry walnuts sold in the streets come principally from 
Bordeaux. They ssee sold at public sales in barrels of three 
busheleeaeh, recdisiag about twenty shillings a barrel, and are then 
retailed «t from «ght to twenty a penny ; they are sold by aU 
classes ®f street tpaders, and yield a few hard-eaimed but honest 
pence to Many poor boys and girls, who sometimes thus keep their 
familieB out of the workhouse ; while at other times their parents 
send them out to sell, and they dare not go home if they haifft not 
earned enough to satisfy an idle father or a drunken motbey. 

BY DKNHAM ROWS NORMAW, VTOAR OF MmBXiSTOy BY 

WIBKSWOETH. 

A.D. 1430—1536. 

translations of the Bible into English made by 
WycHffe, Nicholas-dfe-Kereford, and John Purvey, were 
copied by various Mendly hands, and distributed 
amongst eager purchasers in divers parts of the country. 
The diligent study of Holy Scripture thus encouraged by 
having God's word in a familiar tongue, did much to mature men'e 
minds for the important changes which were coming upon them in 
rapid succession. Bitter opposition was offered to the circulation 
of these manuscript English Bibles ; so bitter, indeed, that it was 
dangerous to possess them ; but still all the zeal which opponents 
could display, was not sufficient to destroy every copy, or tread out the 
sparks of spiritual life which had been kindled by their perusal. 

One great hindrance to the spread of Scripture in the native 
tongue was, of course, the labour which was required to produce 
fresh copies by handwriting. Now, however, that element of 
success was no longer to be lacking. Just at this special period, 
the art of printing was discovered. First, wood carving, then, 
wood engraving, then impressions obtained by friction from sta- 
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tionary types, then moveable wooden types, and eventually 
metallic types, as clearer in outline and more durable — ^these were 
the progressive steps in the perfecting that wonderful art, which 
more, perhaps, than any other has caused such merciful changes in 
the world. What strikes us as a most favourable omen in connec- 
tion with the discovery of printing is this, that the very first 
complete volume which it supplied to the world was a Latin Bible, 
called, byway of distinction, *'The Mazarin Bible," whose date 
is about the year a.d. 1450. 

This new handmaid to religious truth was soon called upon to 
do service to the church. Withiii a very few years, copies of the 
Bible were printed in several of the countries of Europe. France, 
Italy, Spain, Holland, Germany, had received the blessing of a 
printed Bible in their own languages before the year a.d. 1500. 
But these translations, welcome as they were amongst faithful and 
religious people, were of less value than that which was hereafter 
to be given to England. These foreign translations, like Wycliffe's, 
were made from the Latin manuscript Bibles, which, in many 
instances, were faulty and imperfect. This country had yet to wait 
with patience. England's time was not yet come ; but in waiting, as 
we shall find, she had her rich reward. 

Another remarkable event (which, when it happened, seemed 
without one redeeming ray of hope fwr the Christian world in 
Europe) must not go unmentioned. In the year a.d. 1453, Con- 
stantinople was taken by the Turks. Up to this time, Greek 
manuscripts of any kind were extremely scarce ; and those of Holy 
Scripture were particularly rare. After the taking of their city by 
hostile armies, Greek scholars, and those who possessed manu- 
scripts, hastened away from the misery of a foreign rule, to find 
refuge and quiet in distant lands. Numbers flocked to the various 
cemtres of learning in Europe and settled there. Somehow, how- 
ever, it was years before these manuscripts were made use of. 
Scholars seem to have rfirunk from the task of causing this lan- 
guage to appear in print. The Old Testament Scriptures in Hebrew 
found editors and printers, and appeared in a complete form at 
Soncino, a.d. 1488, but the Greek New Testament was less for- 
tunate. There were feeble and isolated endeavours made now and 
again. In 1486, for instance, there was produced at Vienna, 
Luke i. 68, 79, The Song of Zacharias. In 1504, the celebrated 
printer, Aldus, gave to the world the first six chapters of the Gospel 
according to St. John. It was, however, full seventy years from 
the discovery of printing (1445 — 1516) before there appeared in 
public an entire copy of the Greek New Testament Scriptures. 

Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, at length gave his 
attention to this important and difB.Cult task. As early as 1504, 
Ximenes had begun to collect inanuscripts of the Greek New 
Testament, and to examine them carefully, and to compare them 
with the Latin Scriptures. By the aid of many learned helpers, 
this industrious man was enabled, in the year 1514, to give into the 
hands of the printers one of the most valuable volumes which has 
ever issued from the press — a polyglot edition of the entire Bible — 
that is, a copy of the Holy Scriptures, in several languages, 
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arranged in parallel columns. This Bible, which goes -by the 
name of the " Gomplutensian Edition/' contains words and sen- 
tences, and even verses— " Readings," as they are technically 
called — extremely important, taken as they were from manuscripts 
then under review, but which since have perished. Printed off in 
1514 — this edition of the Bible could not, for want of authority 
from Home, be published till the year 1522, shortly afker the death 
of its learned and competent author. About forty years ago £500 
was paid by the authorities of the British Museum for a single 
copy of this polyglot of Ximenes. 

Nearly about the same time, another eminent scholar was giving 
his mind to the same task. Erasmus, professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, A.D. 1509 — 1514, prepared for the press, from a very few 
manuscripts at his command, an edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, which he published at Basle, in 1516. This work, in many 
respects worthy of regard, is not, after all, so very important, as it 
was the result of a comparison of but few manuscripts, and those of 
recent transcribers. As a justification of this remark, it is a well- 
known fact, that Erasmus, or Desiderius, as he was called in Latin, 
had no complete manuscript of the Revelation at hand, and failing 
in this, he translated from his Latin copies into Greek the parts 
which were wanting. Before his death, this unwearying divine 
sent forth four succeeding editions of his work, each more accurate 
than its predecessor, and a witness that, amidst the most distracting 
labours and cares, he desired to do his utmost for the Greek text 
of the New Testament. We can hardly entertain any but the 
deepest respect for a man who, living in such trying times, could 
write tlus sentence — '^ I would that the husbandman at the plough 
and the* weaver at the loom should sing something from hence." 

England's day was now at hand ! The Hebrew Old Testament 
had been published in a.d. 1488. The Greek New Testament was 
published in a.d. 1516. Hebrew and Greek manuscripts were 
also, to be had. The materials for a translation into English, 
from the original languages direct, were now within reach. The 
man equal to the work and willing to undertake it was not long 
wanting. William Tyndale, bom in Gloucestershire, educated at 
Oxford, and a disciple of Erasmus, at Cambridge, was so fully alive 
to the need of an English translation of the Scriptures that it was 
the one desire of his life to supply that need. It was little favour 
that his design met with, from those whose aid and influence he 
sought. TimstaU, Bishop of London, to whom he resorted about 
the year 1522, could afford no shelter for such a work» ; and in a 
veiy few months, Tyndale discovered that there was no place in all 
England where he might translate the New Testament. Forced 
into exile, Tyndale travels to Hamburgh in the early part of the 
year 1524, where he resided for some months ; spending his time, 
as it would appear, in the great work of his life. Soon he gave to 
the world his translation of St. Matthew's Gospel — then mat of 
St Mark, which shortly afterwards reached England, and produced 
a fjEivourable impression. 

In the later months of 1524, Tyndale journeyed on to Cologne ; 
and having completed his translation of the whole of the books of 
4 
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the New Testament from the orjginal Greek, he puts it into the 
hands of the printers. The type was set up, some of the sheets 
even were struck off, when a threatened seizure compelled 
Tyndale to escape with his sheets and blocks to the more congenial 



ciiy of Worms. Arrived there, no time was lost in carrying on 
the work; and soon a large edition was ready for transport 
into England. In spite of the most vigilant watch along the 
-coast, numerous copies of Tyndale's translation reached the hands of 
English readers, and were sought after by men of every degree. 

For the next four or five years there was no further contribution to 
the future work published. Tyndale, however, was not idle. Living 
in a city where there was a large Jewish population, he improved 
the opportunity by mastering the sacred tongue of the Old Testa- 
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ment* In the year 1530 he had completed a. translation from the 
Hebrew of the Books of Genesis and Deuteronomy, which were so 
highly approved of, that in the following year he was ready with 
the remaining three Books of Moses. These books of the Old 
Testament in their translation bear evident marks of care and 
patience in their formation, and the various notes and interpreta- 
tions given with the text show signs of an acute and original and 
painstaking scholarship. 

From various causes, the ntunerouft eojnes of the New Testament 
in English, which Tyndal« had sent into England in 1525-1527, 
*had become scarce. They ifrere bought up, and publicly burned at 
the gate of St. Paul's Cathedral, on Sunday, February 11, 1526, 
in the presence of Cardinal Wo&ey and his clergy. They were 
privately destrojred to avoid -peTrnwatiMmi; indeed, so ejffectual were 
the means uaed to get lid of liieee bouiisy that only a fragment of 
one edition ha» come down to owe niQe% tei tell us what Tyndale's 
first labcKi»» -weee like. In 15^4^.T^ai8tS^ m^n deyoted himself 
to the New Tesfcameat, smtd ymm andM! xo^w in tibis thorough 
revision to remo^m aH exrors axul: ftribte/wiiwfti Tiad be«i pointed out 
to him by. able and observsmt mi^BS^. &H«idly and unfriendly. 
Watched aaac^iiMitaMted as he was, TywbiB.jisA found time to im- 
prove Iwwisdb and take ant of the JaKiitr aa^ nofit word or harsh 
rendexm^wM«h. marred its r&ptibm. awi:saB^citf. This further 
edition sEows many marks of im^fiHWiiMiMtt <tt the eax&r attempts^ 
as if the tramiilgttog was not at aliafiHH«^«wnia^'t&- errors, even if 
they had bees p«KBted oat to himxIisraBrwiio refused ]»im hospita- 
lity and assistaaae. 

Another s|>e€Md. gfortiDn of Sdbf Siirqilaie new gained favour 
in Tyndale's sight: namdy, tibeee ehalgten^fl&d verses from various 
books of the Old Teetoaient aaeidiit^effPjp^tei which wexe in use, as 
Epistles in H^ Saiiftbuzif BookflCE^qp^iforflffireral bolif days in th& 
Christian year. Thsm EpstifeaKie tgww/eftrf'MKtreet &om the original 
Hebrew langitage, and a^fe9Hfe^^ii'to*]|»^ revised edition of the 
New Testamemt. In smb. c^ ^i«w ggMtieg as are taken from th& 
Pentateuch (and there vte. sas^y i^eami m»' avreral alterations mado 
from the oopiea ai those beoifi»pssid^flni^fubli»bed in 1531. In 
the three ye»m 15^31-1534, Tyiui^ilk^^ bmome mwk more inti- 
mately acquainted with Hbbreir idioms, aa^ better^able to translate 
them into his native tongue.; aad titi* increased knowledge he 
turns to account in cojr&eimgri^ mirmr errors which he had fallen 
into in his earlier works. 

In the months which inteaireBed- befbee Ma martyrdom at 
Vilvorde, in October 1536, Tyndale was very busy in going again 
through his whole work, revising and correcting the latest edition 
with the most earnest zeal. In this final revision he introduced 
some novel helps to the reader. In a former edition he had marked 
off the portions which were read publicly in church ; he now gives 
the tables of contents at the head of the several chapters, ta 
facilitate the study of the text. Everything which could be done, 
in order to make known the Truth in its most simple form, that 
Tyndale did. It seems hard to have to state that this man, who 
from early middle life had been living in exile, who had had to 
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encounter perils by his own eountrymen, perils of robbers, perils 
on the sea, should receive as his reward for his unwearying exer- 
tions to secure a printed English Bible, translated from Hebrew 
and Greek originals, a cruel and a bloody death — that he should 
have to close his earthly labours with the earnest cry, " Lord ! 
open the King of England's eyes ! " 

Another and most important translation of the Bible made its 
appearance within the period 1430-1536. This work, undertaken, 
as it is supposed at the request of Thomas Cromwell, Secretary of 
State to Henry YIII., was ready to be printed some time in the 
year 1534, but delay of some sort caused it to be a year later in 
publication. In October, 1535, it appeared, bearing the name of 
Miles Coverdale. This was the very first entire English Bible 
which had been seen in print, and is on this account remarkable. 
Tyndale's New Testament, Book of Jonah, and Pentateuch, with 
perhaps three or four other books of the Old Testament, were to be 
had ; but Miles Coverdale, in one volume, gave to the English 
people for the first time God's Word complete in their native tongue. 
Where this Bible of Coverdale's translation was printed is a matter 
of doubt; but that it was in some foreign town, and not in 
England, it is now generally agreed. It is well to observe that 
Coverdale does not conceal the sources from which he derived his 
translation. Though a friend and fellow- worker with Tyndale, he 
was not gifted with the ability of that remarkable man, nor skilled 
in those ancient languages which Tyndale so faithfully reproduced. 
Coverdale tells us in his preface that he took his English from 
**the Douche and the Latin," that is, in other words, from the 
Latin Yulgate, and Luther's translation of it. 

This period now treated of was one of vast progress in every 
respect; but in no one branch of knowledge was there a more 
perceptible advance than in that of Biblical learning. Looking at 
what was brought about by the energy and patience of these holy 
men who struggled on with their lives in their hands, we may well 
conclude that they esteemed the riches and honours of the world 
lightly, and that their single aim was to bring light where there had 
been darkness, hope where there had been despair, joy where there 
had been misery and sorrow. And speaking more especially of those 
engaged in translating Holy Writ, we may read their simple words 
with much profit and edification, and in the spirit which can say— 

" We too may grasp your arrows bright ; 
E'en to this hour we combat in your mail, 
And with no doubtful end — we combat and prevail ! " 



"i»8 S>eat, Sbix." 

HHBHQINE Sunday evening a young man entered a Place of 
B^J^Bni Worship in London and took his seat. Presently the 
1 Am Mi ^^^y *^ whom the pew belonged came in. She said to 
E^3HZ<i| the young man harshly, " This is my pew ; you have no 
^^^^^^ business here." The young man took up his hat and 
walked out, resolving never to enter a place of worship again. In 
a week after he was dead. J. Ewing Eitchte. 
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Chapteb IV. 
To casual lookers-on the farm seemed much the same as it had 
ever been, still the same order and neatness everywhere, and still 
the same kindly welcome to all from the old farmer and his wife ; 
but by degrees it got about among the neighbours that* Mrs. 
Hawthorne was failing, and there was not one who did not feel 
the sadder for the thought; and many a "How's the missus?" 
and warm grasp of the hand did the farmer get on market day 
from men whose one idea you would have thought was making a 
good bargain; for there is a great deal of real kind-heartedness in 
the world, if we would but see it. 

And so spring passed, and summer came, and harvest turned the 
fields into gold, and autumn was coming on quickly, and still the 
old lady crept down to her arm-chair and had a welcome for the 
master when he came in from the fields. 

Rose had grown into quite a woman, and was a great comfort to 
them both. The Medington doctor came over once or twice in the 
summer, but there was very little he could do to relieve the 
suffering, though his visits cheered and pleased his old friend. 
People noticed how aged the farmer grew to look during that 
summer, for the grief told on him sorely, but the autumn brought 
another trial which was nearly as hard to bear. Master Hawthorne 
had lost the sight of one eye in early life, but the si^ht of the other 
was so good that he had not felt much inconvenience from it. 

One afternoon in September, Mrs. Hawthorne had been very, 
bad, and her pain was past all concealing, and the farmer was 
quite overcome and went out, and when Rose followed him out she 
found him leaning against the doorpost, fairly sobbing. 

" Ah, Rosey," he answered, "my girl, I can't abear to see it," 
And then she cried too, and he comforted her, and got cheerful 
himself as he did so. " There, lassie, cheer up. Look yonder at 
the red sunset, we shall have a fine day to-morrow." 

" Now go in, child, and comfort the missus, and cheer her up a 
bit, and I'll go and give a few peas to them pigs, and make them 
stop their hollering." 

Rose stood watching him as he fetched the peas from the 
granary, and went to the gate. The pigs crowded round him, and 
he came back to fetch a stick from the row of pea sticks to drive 
them back. The sticks being fixed deep in the earth came up with 
a jerk, and then Rose heard a cry and saw the measure of peas 
and the stick fall to the ground, and the old man stagger back 
with his hands to his face. She ran to him, and led him into the 
house, and the old mistress forgot her pain in tending his. But 
skill and tenderness could do no good, God had taken back His 
great gift of sight; " I can't abear to see her pain," he had said^ 
and indeed he never saw it again. 

Reader, it makes me sad to write of this, and maybe you to read 
it, so I will not stop to tell of. those last few weeks of the old 
mistress's life. There is always much comfort mixed with good 
people's troubles, great and overwhelming as they may seem to us, 
and so it was with them. 

When Mrs. Hawthorne's pain was over, and she was laid to 
rest, everyone said that the old man would not be long in following 
8 
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her, but it was not God's will to call him yet, and in time lie 
roused up from tlie heaviness of his grief, and was once more the 
same genial old man as formerly, only with something gone from 
and something added to the look of his face and the tone of his 
voice, as of one whose heart was in heaven. 

More than one of his children oflfered him a home with them, and 
pressed it on him, but he said that an old tree is ill to transplant, 
and he would rather stay at Hinton Mill for the little time he had 
left. He and Eose would get on well enough together. A nephew 
of his, Joe Hawthorne, who lived in Hinton, was to help in the 
management of the farm, and do all the overseeing work, while the 
farmer gave the money and advice, and in this way it was settled, 
and things soon fell into a regular way again. 

Joe Hawthorne was a plain, hardworking man, with a wife and 
children of his own, and his cottage lay quite the other side of 
Hinton. Except at dinner, which he had at the mill with the 
farmer and Eose, and during which they talked over farm matters, 
they did not see much of him, as he was out and about the 
farm, so, in the house, Eose had pretty much her own way. A 
difficult position for a young girl left alone with an old blind 
man, but the mistress's teachings had laid a good foundation, 
and she made a brave manager in most things. The old man 
was quite dependent upon her for everything, so her time was 
fully employed, and he used to say that she was both eyes and 
right hand to him. She felt the mistress's loss terribly, day after 
day something would stir up the bitter sense of loneliness and loss, 
and often she felt ready to give it all up, and not try to fill the 
place of her who was gone. But the patience of the old man made 
her ashamed of these feelings, not a word or murmur ever escaped 
him in the long days of idleness and darkness which must have 
been so trying to an active man like him. Joe Hawthorne would 
drive him into market sometimes, and Eose led him about the 
fields, and to Church on Sunday, but who can count the long hours 
when he must sit in his chair with nothing to do, and with the sad 
feeling of uselessness. 

That first winter was very long to both of them, but Spring 
came at last, and the grass grew green on the old mistress's grave, 
and people ceased to glance aside at the plain white stone which 
told how Elizabeth, wife of John Hawthorne, rested there **till 
the day break,- and the shadows flee away." Her place knew her 
no more ; Eose's step was light again, and her song gay, as she 
went about her work ; only in the old farmer's heart the image of 
* the missus ' lived as freshly as if she was still by his side. 

And so time passed on, weeks, months, and years, bringing 
many changes to Eose, turning her from a child to a young woman, 
making her taller, stronger, and a little wiser. And time made 
her prettier too, as her bedroom glass told, and many a one 
looked at her as she walked by the blind man's side on Sunday to 
Church, and said that Eose Hardy would be the beauty of Hinton. 

And time brought a Confirmation to Hinton, and Eose, just 
turned sixteen, was one of those confirmed. Mr. Pdrker, the 
rector, had classes to prepare tlie candidates, and Eose and Master 
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Hawthorne had many serious talks in the long evenings. 8he was 
child-like in many things, though she was such a tall girl, and 
the quiet farm life had kept her simple and innocent, but she 
learnt and thought much at that time with the old man's help and 
prayers. 

But time did not only bring blessings to Rose ; it also brought 
temptations, as it does to all. Carelessness, vanity, and deceit were 
her chief temptations, now that the kind motherly eye was gone 
that had detected the seeds of them in the little child. The old 
man had sometimes thought his wife over strict and fidgetty, when 
the carelessly done work had to be done all over again in spite of 
a cloud on the child's face, or a tear in the blue eyes ; or when the 
gay ribbon was put aside, and a more sober one chosen for her hat, 
in spite of longing eyes or evident discontent. But time, and the 
little cracked glass, and her own foolish heart made Bose a very 
vain girl. It was weU for the old man that he could not see what 
she looked like -sometimes, and that he could not see how folks 
looked at her, and how the good sober mothers, with girls of their 
own, shook their heads and said, '* They never did see good come 
of girls making themselves so smart." 

And, in truth, Rose's head was quite turned, and even in church, 
her thoughts wandered away to how the clergyman's wife had her 
bonnet trimmed, or how the young ladies at the Hall dressed their 
hair. It led her too into deceiving her kind old master, and she 
would tell him that she wanted a new gown, as her old one was 
*' that shabby, she was quite ashamed," when her conscience told 
her that she migl^t weU make the old one do, ''Why it seems 
only t'other day as you had it," he would say. 

" Oh ! master, it was ever so long ago, and the' rain last Sunday 
has spoiled it terrible." 

But time even in youth brings wisdom ; and little by little Eose 
began to see that she really looked better when she had not taken 
such pains to be smart. Her very vanity taught her that she 
looked better in her print dress with heu neatly plaited hair than 
in her most successful attempt to imitate the Squire's daughters. 
She was wise enough to see that the real thing is better than the 
very best imitation, and that as she never could, take what pains 
she might, look like a young lady, the next best thing was to 
look what she was, and dress accordingly. And so at nineteen 
there was little enough fault to find outwardly with Eose Hardy. 
The girls said she was growing quite old-maidish, but I think 
there was more than one young man in Hinton who would not let 
her be an old maid if he could help it. 

And the time that brought so many changes to R6se and passed 
so quickly with her — for her hands were busy and her heairt was 
light — seemed to stand still with Master Hawthorne, teaching him 
gently that hard lesson of patience ; and the old farmer was learn- 
ing to serve God even ia that enforced idleness, for "they also 
serve who stand and wait," and he was waiting in the daxk ante- 
chamber till ''through the grave and gate of death" he should 
" pass to a joyful resurrection." 
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Chapter V. 

*' Master, it's quite warm in the sun, and Tve been thinking, if 
jou like, 1*11 take your arm-chair to the river-side, and we'd sit 
there while I finish this bit of sewing." 

The old man was very helpless. Having lost his sight so late in 
life, he had none of those fine instincts that sometimes partly make 
up to the blind for the loss of God's great gift ; he could scarcely 
grope his way across the rooin without help, and his rough labour- 
hardened hands could help him little by their sense of touch. But 
he could still feel the warm sun, whose light made no difference to 
his continual night, and on this beautiful afternoon he eat by the 
river, drawing in with plea^jire the sweet smells and balmy air of 
Spring. Rose sat on a stool at his side, busy with her work. 

Hinton Mill looks very pretty in spring, and so thought a young 
man who had just reached the bridge and stood looking at the 
scene before him, not the least pretty part^of it being the old man's 
venerable form with his white hair and bowed head, and the girl 
by his side under the waving willow's shadow. But he did not 
stop long looking at the scene, but crossed the meadow towards 
them, the thickly springing young grass making his footsteps so 
silent that when he was close to them and spoke he made the old 
man start, and the colour flush into Rose's cheeks. 

'*I think I'm speaking to Master Hawthorne of Hinton Mill," 
he said. 

"Ay, ay, sir," the old man answered, *' there's not much mis- 
taking the old blind farmer. At your service, sir." 

" It's about the fishing I've come. Sir John said that I might 
try my luck, and he says, * Go to Master Hawthorne,' says he, 
'he knows more of it than I do.' " 

''Ay! that I used to do," answered the farmer, " before I got 
blind, but I'm a poor guide now, however ; but anyhow, you're 
welcome to all that I know. Might I ask your name ? " 

'•Miles Welch," answered the man. '* My father rents one of 
Sir John's farms oyer the other side of Medington. I daresay, 
now, you've heard tell of him at market." 

The young man stood before the farmer, a tall, well-grown 
young fellow of two or three and twenty. 

"Rosey, fetch a chair for Mr. Welch," the old man said. 

" No, no, I'll sit on the grass, if I may stop and have a bit of chat." 

80 he sat down on the grass, and Rose took her seat again and 
went on with her sewing. The old man was pleased enough to 
describe his- fishing adventures. 

'' And may I ask, if I may be so bold, what business it is that 
brings you to these parts ? " 

" Well, I hadn't anything much to do this spring, so I'd a mind 
to try the fishing here for a while, and I've taken a room at the 
* Green Man '. The fact is I've not settled down yet to business ; 
my brother John has taken to the farming, and I want to look 
about a bit before I settle. I don't see why I need be in a hurry 
as long as my father can give me a mount in the hunting season, 
and a little shooting and fishing to fill up with." 
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The old man was silent. 

**Ah, now," the yonng man went on, "I see you think me a 
terrible idle chap, don't you, farmer ? " 

There was a pleasant genial ring in his voice that was yery 
taking, and it warmed the old man's heart to him. 

" No, no, lad. Til not be judging you, but when I was your age, 
leastways what I guess it from your voice, I'd been hard at work 
for several years." 

**And youVe worked hard ever since. Til be bound," Miles 
answered, " and havn't had no time to take your pleasure or enjoy 
yourself. Ah, Master! Tm the wisest, after all. I'll have a bit 
of fun while I'm young and strong, with a firm seat in the saddle 
and a light hand on the bridle, now or .never to go across country. 
Time enough to jog along the high road when care jumps up on 
the crupper, as they say he will sooner or later." 

The old man shook his head thoughtfully. ** There's the differ- 
ence in looking forwards "and backwards. Seems to me looking 
back as if work and happiness went hand in hand. My busiest 
days have been my happiest. Why, now, as I sit here or crawl 
up to bed at nights, I think sometimes that one of the pleasantest 
things I mind was coming in downright tired with work, hard 
work, lad, in the hay-field or at harvest. But there, what a tire- 
some old man I be, going talking on. Bosey, Master Welch would 
take a dish of tea with us, maybe," 

The young man readily agreed, and Bose, getting up, folded her 
work and went away to the house, Miles following her with his 
eyes as she crossed the meadow in the sunshine. 

Presently the old man got up, and, with the young man's help^ 
made his way to the house, where Eose had spread the tea. 

** It's not often as we have company, me and my little girl. It's 
a bit dull for. the child to see nobody but an old blind man from 
week's end to week's end. Maybe, if you're fishing about here, 
you'd come in now and then, and cheer us up a bit." 

This was Miles Welch's first visit to Hinton Mill ; but it was by 
no means the last. Scarcely a day passed without bringing him to 
the Mill, first of all with some excuse, something to ask, something 
to tell, a line for Bose to mend, or a fish for the farmer's supper ; 
but as the days passed on no excuse was needed, and the old 
farmer listened for his step on the path, or his whistle down by the 
river, and Rose set a cup and saucer for him at tea-time as regulariy 
as for her master and herself. By the time the apple-blossom had 
fallen, Miles was no longer a stranger, but part of the life in Hinton 
Mill. The farmer took a great liking to him, and was never tired 
of his company or of singing his praises when he was absent, and 
Bose would listen with the colour coming and going in her cheeks, 
and only answering in short words, till the farmer grew to fancy 
that she did not like the young man, and vexed himself with think- 
ing that he had kept his little girl so shut up that she had got shy 
and too much wrapt up in the quiet home. And Bose thought of 
nothing at first except that she was happy, that the days were friU 
of sunshine and fiowers, and she did not stop to ask what made it 
aU so bright and sweet to her. But this unconsciousness could not 
12 
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last ; there is no pure, lasting happiness on earth. A day when 
Miles did not come, it was the first of June, opened her eyes sud- 
denly to the cause of her happiness. To Hsten all day for a step 
that did not come, to watch for a distant figure by the river and 
not to see it, to feel dull and cross and irritable, all told her the 
truth. The next day, indeed, he was there again, and she was happy, 
but with a mixture of pain. June, with roses and honeysuckles 
and bright hot days. There were quiet walks home from evening 



service between hedges sweet with honeysuckles and wild roses, 
lingerings by the wicket, rambles by the winding river. 

" Gto and find the lad," Master Hawthorne would say, " and bid 
him come to tea." 

And she would go across the meadows to the river and stand 
among the tall green rushes under the willows, watching Miles' s 
float, sleeping in the shadows or dancing on the current, and the 
minutes would slip away, and the farmer would wonder and think 
Miles was hard to find. Then came the haymaking, and the 
old fanner sat out under the big elm, and Miles worked with a will, 
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ajxd won the hearts of the rough Hinton lahourers by his open, 
pleasant manners. 

But eyes were not wanting in quiet Hinton to see even among 
the rushes and under the willows, nor ears to hear even soft whispers 
in the hayfields or in the lonely lanes ; and some eyes are cruel, 
and some tongues sharp, and Eose was soon made to feel what 
people thought of her. 

Turned away eyes, and tossed heads, and half words just loud 
enough for her to catch, " Well ! I never see good come of it yet;" 
'*Pine gentleman lovers;" *' Well for him he's blind;" "Pride 
goes before a fall." She grew to hate going to the shop, and to 
dread the meeting of the neighbours in the churchyard on Sunday. 
*' Why should she be ashamed?" she asked herself; " she had 
done nothing wrong. What harm was there in being happy ? " 
And yet the treacherous blood rushed up into her cheeks at the 
words, and her eyes sank beneath the glances of the Hinton people. 
And then came a new fear. What if they should put some of this 
hateful nonsense into the old inciter's head, and trouble him and 
make him trouble her with suspicions. She would be more careful 
in future to hide her happiness. And so, little by little, the veil of 
secresy was thrown over the liking that had been so innocently 
open ; and she found that to cover it all, deceit had often to be 
used. Pirst of all it wfl« silence that deceived the old man. Sho 
would not say if Mike had been, unless Master Hawthorne afik«d 
her ; she would not fiay who h«.d been hor companion on her walk 
to the village, or on h«r wa^ from home, from church ; and ^m 
would meet MUies undiw ihe willows rather i^baso. asfc him vbjbo tfaa 
parlour, where the 4)M man. mk, dozing away the hot July deys. 

Then the haanraat come, and^e £aa^erwas out a good deal with 
Joe, and Eose was l^isQ herself «om6times for long dfiys. What 
harm was thiwe in asking ItiLee in ? She did it sosifitimes when 
the master was at hoine, aad why not bow ? And wke&tib;e farmer 
«ame in, and pitied hsx J&ir kftdng been kotely and dtdl all day, she 
did not mention that Miles h£ul beea there most of the time, and 
had only left, perha^, when the sound of the gig ^»aiing along the 
lane had broken in on Hdxax pleasant talk. 
, {To he continued,) 

'St«i® liieatiainbil/ 

{The Mestage of Ignatius to Fohjcarp.*) 
* Stand like an anvil,' when the stroke * Stand like an anvil,* when the har 

Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast; Lies, red and glowing, on its hreast; 

Storms but more deeply root the oak. Duty shall be Life's leading star. 

Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. And conseioas innocence, its rest. 

' Stand like an anvil,' when, the sparks ' Stand like an anvil,' when the sound 

Fly far and wide, a fi.ery shower ; Of ponderous hammers pains the ear, 

Virtue and truth must stiU be marks, Thine but the still and stern rebound 

Where malice proves its want of power. Of the great heart that cannot fear. 

' Stand like an anvil,' noise and heat 

Are bom of earth, and die with time ; 
The soul, like God, its Source and Seat, 
Is solenm, stUl, ser«ie, sublime. Bishop Doane. 
* Both the giver and receiver of this Message fulfilled the injunetion, imd diei 
the death of martyrs. 
14 
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Hearts ^inin to HaK ©(Kceris of tf)e (ttijurct)* 

BY GEOSOE VBNABLES, S.C.L., VIOAR OP ST.MATTHEW's, LEICESTER. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHEES. 

BURING tlie last ten or twenty years, exaggerated 
claims have been made for what Sunday Schools ought 
to do, and have done ; and as a consequence we may 
not wonder that these claims have been attacked, and 
Uiat the whole system of Sunday Schools has come 
under rather severe criticism. 

We say as a * hearty hint' to Sunday School Teachers, therefore. 
Neither be disheartened by severe criticisms, nor yet by any 
means disregard them. They are not wholly uncalled for. God will 
not honour His people when they boast. A boasting Church 
is sure to become humbled or else humiliated. We trust that 
Sunday Schools, being on the whole approved of Gk)d, are being 
only humbled, not humiliated. 

They are no longer used and talked about as if they *were 
substitutes for Baptism, or Confirmation, or Church Services, 
but as real auxiliaries and handmaids of the Church. This is 
a grand step in the right direction. 

But this is only a step. More is wanting. It will dO much 
for the utility of Sunday Schools^ if we apprehend their true 
scope and bearing. In this particular they assume the twofold 
aspect of being great religious aids to parents, and to the Clergy. 

Sunday Schools assume that parents, as a whole, really desire 
the spiritual welfare of their offspring, even although too often 
their example and behaviour is hardly consistent with this hope. 

They assume also that the Clergy desire in every possible way 
to train up the young for glory as members of Christ, as children 
of God, and as inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

They offer to aid both. To the Clergy, they say. We desire to 
aid you in your arduous duties, far too manifold for your single 
exertions. We will work with you heartily ; we will try to train 
these classes for your Confirmation classes ; we will try to teach 
these older ones for your Bible classes ; and altogether we wish to 
work thoroughly with you and to aid you. To the parents they do 
not say, with fulsome falseness, Send your children to us and we shall 
be much obliged to you. This would be untrue, and would put the 
thing in a wrong light. But they say, We wish to assist you in 
your earnest endeavour to do that which is your great privilege 
and great duty, viz., to train your children for Heaven. We 
cannot remove your responsibility. This is neither possible nor 
proper. We cheerfully offer our assistance to you, and we affec 
tionately desire that you and we and our Clergy may co-operate 
heartily in this work of training and teaching the young. 
Then we say to Teachers : — 

I. Throughout your work, keep the Saviour's commission before 
your mind ; which tells His Church to go into all the world, to 
make disciples of all nations, baptising them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and to teach them 
to observe all things that Ho hath commanded. Teach them to 
^'observe," i.e. teach them to know, and train them to do, what 
He hath commanded. 
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II. Try to work with the parents of the Scholars. Do not be 
satisfied with anything short of setting up a thoroughly good 
understanding between yourself and the parents of every Scholar 
of your Class. Here probably lies more than half of the means 
for good in Sunday Schools. 

in. We advise that the same Scholars and Teachers should 
meet at a Sunday School once only every Sunday. . Have a 
Sunday School every morning, every afternoon, every evening of the 
Lord's Day, if desirable, but neither Scholars nor Teachers ought 
to attend, we think, oftener than once every day. They will learn 
more, and will enjoy School more, than by going twice every 
Sunday. But this is only a hint applicable to new schools. 

lY. We would also say to Teachers and Superintendents : Do 
not exceed nine scholars on the books of each class. A teacher may 
do much with seven to nine scholars, while very little can be done 
to a larger class, and the parents {vide Hint No. H.) will be 
neglected. Far better is it to have a small number of scholais 
and to do good to them, than a large number who shall only hinder 
one another. 

V. The grand way of teaching, whatever your lesson may bo 
about, is by catechising. It is a wonderful art, but when acquired 
it is invaluable. We would also strongly advise the thorough 
learning by every scholar of one well-selected text of God's Holy 
Word every Sunday, to be repeated on the Simday following. 

VI. All the classes (except the very young) ought to be 
thoroughly grounded in the Church-Catechism. Numerous ma- 
nuals are provided to assist in this. Properly taught, it will be 
found that the Church-Catechism affords a scope for teaching all 
the first principles of true religion and of the Church. Amongst 
very many excellent manuals, may be mentioned the well-known 
** Leeds Catechism." There are many others also of great value. 

VII. The main object of a Sunday School ought to be to train 
and teach young (baptised) persons in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord ; but there is nothing in the least degree inconsistent 
with this object (nay, it is a part of the work), if you devote a few 
minutes every Sunday to an inculcation of Church-principles, such 
as the value of Baptism, the importance of Confirmation, the 
preciousness of the Holy Communion, of a form of prayer, of 
Episcopacy, and of the general agreement of the whole Church 
Polity with that of the New Testament. 

Vni. Do not imagine that you will succeed as a Teacher, unless 
you prepare your lesson beforehand. Do, not think to prosper 
without simple, faithful prayer, or without a calm confidence that 
your labour will not be in vain, if it be done in the Lord, t.e., to 
His glory, and in dependence on His grace. 

Diligence, prayer and humility will give a confidence, arising 
out of strengib derived from the Holy Spirit, which cannot fail. 

IX. If your Parish Priest is willing, try to promote a weekly or 
monthly meeting between him and yourselves. This can be done 
after evensong in Church (as experience proves) very profitably, 
but it ought to be done in some way whenever possible. 

X. It is too much to expect that Teachers can render themselves 
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proficient. We greatly need Diocesan inspection, by wMch 
immense results would be secured. And wky not have a Teacber 
of Teachers? Our happily numerous Parochial Choirs club 
together, and secure an occasional lesson of great usefulness &om 
a skilful Choir-master. A Teacher who should go about a Diocese, 
(under Episcopal approval), to give model lessons to Teachers and 
instruct them in the management of a class, would soon greatly 
add to the powers of usefulness of that able band of Simday 
School Teachers which the Church possesses. 

XI. There is no doubt that the youngest classes require some of 
the very best and most accomplished Teachers of the Sunday 
School. " Take heed that ye despise not any of these little ones." 

XII. Eejoice in ever recollecting that when all has been done 
that the Church can do (and this has hardly been fuUy attempted 
yet), ** it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that sheweth mercy." That " He worketh in us to will 
and to do of His own good pleasure." We can "plant and we 
can water." We ought to do so — it is our privilege to do so ; and 
these cannot be done in vain, because God alone can, and God will» 
give an increase. 

Let us not only recollect this fact, but be encouraged by it. 

Therefore we will conclude by saying, with all possible respect 
and affection to the Sunday School Teachers of the Church 
throughout the world, by whom. these pages may be read : — 

Dear friends, you have a grand and glorious work before you, 
if only you will do it aright. Be Christians, be Churchmen, in 
every part of your Sunday School work. Let nothing short of 
true piety be your aim. Aiid let all your means be those that are 
'thoroughly worthy of Christian Churchmen. None are so well 
calculated for the benefit of the young ; none are so well calculated 
'for the benefit of the adult, as those which the Church provides. 

As Christians, and as thoroughly honest earnest Christian 
Churchmen, you can be — and our parting prayer is that you may 
be — ** Hearty Sunday School Teachers." 




Br. Jptanitltn'ss SSSag of tLentitng ii^ones. 

SEND you, herewith, a bill often Louis d'ors. I do 
not pretend to give much ; I only lend it to you. 
When you return to your country, you cannot fail of 
getting into some business that will in time enable 
you to pay all your debts. In that case, when you 
meet another honest man in similar distress, you will pay me, by 
lending this money to him, enforcing him to discharge the debt 
by a like operation when he shall be able, and shall meet with 
such another opportunity, I hope it may thus pass through many 
hands before it meets a knave to stop its progress. This is a trick 
of mine to do a great deal of good with little money. I am not 
rich enough to aSbrd much in good works, and so am obliged to be 
cunning, and make the most out of little." 
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" ^0 ^ngltslman is( f^t." 

AK OIJ> SOMO. 

Though Liberty lias tried her best, since first the world began. 

The noblest of her handyworks is, still, an Englishman! 

And though, where'er the name is known, 'tw2l not be soon forgot, 

'Tis well the world should know, for once, who Englishmen are not. 

The man that scorns the Bible, and makes a mock at Kings, 

That in the pride of power forgets the Source from whence it springs. 

Who, with his heart's whole loyalty, says not on bended knee, 

" God save the Quben of England!" no Englishman is he. 

n. 
The man that calls a blush of shame upon a woman's cheek. 
Who sides with the oppressor, or who sides not with the weak, 
Who sternly bids the widow and the orphan from his door, 
I say he is a coward and a churl — ^if nothing more. 
He that can tamely hear a man traduce an absent friend, 
Who stoops to use unworthy means to gain whatefi^er end. 
Who holds that he his plighted word to break or keep is free. 
I care not what he calls himself, no Englishman is he. 



The man that turns his back upon an even-handed foe, 

Who coolly gives an insult and yet calmly takes a blow, 

Gives currency to calumny, seeks shelter in a lie. 

Call him "who will an Englishman — for one, so will not I. 

The man who feels it shame to own the sire from whom he sprung. 

Who in old age despises her upon whose breast he hung. 

Who will not scout the man mat does — I care not though he be 

The proudest Peer in Christendom — ^no Englishman is he. 

IT. 

The man that marts his birthright is a base and sordid slave; 
He who would sell his country is a double traitor knave; 
But he who urges indigence to anarchy and blood 
Is a felon-hearted hound, for whom the gallows is too good. 
I say that every Englishmaa may, if he will, maintain. 
Through ill report and good report, unsullied by a stain, 
His faith, his truth, his loyalty, his self-respect; and he 
Who barters any one of them, no Englishman is he. 



BY JAMES HILDYABD, B.D., BECTOB OF INGOLDSBY. 

ON" SOME FLOWERS SEEN BY DAYLIGHT AND CANDLELIGHT. 

I. 

BEOUGHT home some pansies with me yeeterday firom 
a neighbouring florist, who is a great fancier of this 
humble flower, though I cannot saj I set much store by 
it myself. Amongst the^i was one called Yictoria, in 
Jionour, I presume, of our most gracious Queen ; and 
truly it was a rare specimen of its kind, the ground being a pale 
yellow, with a flne black eye in the centre, and one dark spot on 
the outer edge of each petal. Another, which was much praised 
by some, but in which, for all its sounding title, I saw very little 
to admire, was called the King of the Whites ; to me it seemed 
that the so-called white was nothing but a dirty yellow, and its 
only or chief recommendation appeared to consist in its unusual 
size and the exact roundness of its form. 
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At night, however, looking at them by candlelight, the yellow 
both in the King and the Queen seemed a pure white, and they 
each of them commanded universal admiration, especially the King ; 
whilst some smaller and darker flowers, of the same sort, which in 
the morning had looked pretty enough, now showed but meanly, 
and were little regarded. 

How truly, methought, is this an image of what passes in the 
world ! Walking by the dim. taper-light of this life, we pursue and 
covet eagerly some object for an imaginary excellence, which, when 
subjected to the test of truth, proves little else than a delusion and 
a sham. 

Many a middle-aged dame, under the flaming light of a ball- 
room, will exhibit a skin of saowj purity, which, when seen by the 
morning's sunshine, is a» yellow as the gloves siie wore for white 
the previous eveaing ; wMle maayaa unpreten^ng: maiden, wholly 
overlooked TMidear the gjaring chandlers «f an assembly, is pos- 
sessed of viirkaes which might adorn a throne, and render happy 
and cheerfni a husband's hearth. Be this a lesson to me to judge 
not too hjQs^tS^^ either of men or things ; and to remember always 
that thero am three hundred and dxty-fioe ia^ 9& well as three hundred 
and aixiy'-fm nights in a year. 



IL 

ON THE BEII€ACT 0¥ A IffMlTa BAfi> AJS© ITS (iUICK SENSE 

"WAS making a collection of animals' skulls with a 
view to illustrate comparative phrenology. Thus the 
head of the fox exhibits remarkably the organ of 
secretiveness, that of the magpie the organ of acquisi- 
tiveness, that of the bull terrier combativeness, and so 
forth. Amongst other skulls, 1 fell upon that of the mole ; and, 
while studying what might be its peculiar phrenological de- 
velopment, my attention was arrested by the extreme fineness 
and delicacy of the ear. 

I had not noticed the like in any previous animal, out of many 
hundreds that I had macerated for my purpose. 

The fibrous texture of the foramen, as it entered the brain, wa3 
beautL&illy white, almost to transparency, and yet extremely 
strong ; it took the form of a long tube, carefully disposed in such 
a manner as to prevent the earth, in which the creature is con- 
tinually grubbing, from entering.* 

A sufficienifc explanation was thus at once given of the remark* 
ably acute sense of hearing possessed by this singular animal ; a 
sense, which, though the creature has eyes, is sufficient of itself 
to warn it of any approaching danger, while busily employed in 
its subterranean operations. 

Let us learn from this rare specimen of God's handiwork to be 
careful how we infer the incapacity of any individual in all points, 
because he may seem remarkably defective in one. The proba- 
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Bagdad, 

bility is, on the contrary, that the just law of compensation will 
exactly make up for his defect in one quarter by an extra supply 
in another. 

The mole was supposed once to be actually blind, so much so 
that the poet speaks of the oculis eapti talpee ; the structure of its 
ear would now seem to place it at the head of all creation in the 
keen sense of hearing. 

The various gifts of God are so distributed, whether in the 
human, animal, or vegetable kingdom, as to be some special 
advantage to each, while all are alike intended to promote His 



lionour and glory. The shame, if any, rests with those, not who 
are deficient in some particular gift, but, who abuse or do not 
rightly employ that they assuredly have. 




|HE city of Bagdad, in Asiatic Turkey, stands on the 
Tigris, two hundred miles above its junction with the 
Euphrates. It is surrounded by a forest of date trees, 
and the domes and minarets of its hundred mosques, 
glittering above and among them, have a striking and 
picturesque effect at a distance. On a nearer approach, however, 
the meanness of the houses, which are mostly of brick and but 
one storey high, dispels any idea of beauty which the traveller 
formed from tiie distant view. The streets are dirty and unpaved, 
and so narrow that two horsemen can scarcely pass each other 
abreast. The houses of the rich, however, are handsome, have 
windows of Venetian glass, ornamental ceilings, and a courtyard 
in front, with small plantations of orange-trees. 
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In tlie ninth century, the famous Haxoun-al-Easchid reigned in 
^Bagdad. In a burial-ground^ outside the walls of the town, there 
is a tomb erected to the memory of Zobeide, the wife of this caliph, 
and the famous lady of " the Thousand and One Nights." 
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Tradition has it that the tomb of the Jewish prophet, Ezekiel, 
is in this burial-ground. 

Bagdad has undergone many revolutions, and was nearly de- 
stroyed, in 1630, by Amurath TV., to whom it surrendered; since 
then it has been nominally subject to the Porte. 
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^^e jFottnUatton of i^tnidtertal iS^ott* 

BY W. BAIED, M.A., TICAB OF ST. BAEITABAS, HOMEETOW. 

Phil. i. 8. — ** For God is my record how greatly I long after you aU 
in the howels of Jems Christ ^ 
tliese words the Apostle lets us into the great 
secret of his success iu winning souls to Christ. He 
unlocks to us the door of his heart, and reveals the 
treasure of living sympathy stored up within it. 
The first point which strikes us in this wonderful verse 
is the selemnity with which St. Paul introduces what he is going 
to say. It is the more remarkable because there is in him a 
holy reserve, which makes him sparing in the use of such 
solemn apfeals. Men who think lightly of our Heavenly Father's 
Majesty, are continually * calling God to witness' on the most 
trivial occasions. The spirit of St. Paul is too deeply imbued with 
an awful rererence for God, to allow him thus to use His Name. 
We may be sure, therefore, that when the Apostle does invoke 
God as his witness, he is about to say something of unusual 
solemnity ; and so it is in the text. St. Paul might indeed have 
called men to witness. He might have reminded his converts 
how ' he rose up early, and so late took rest,' that he might 
preach unto them * Jesus and the Besurrection.' He might have 
pointed to his own frame, wearied and worn with the labours of his 
Apostolate ; or to his brow furrowed with the anxiety springing 
from ' that which cometh on him daily, the care of all the 
churches ! ' 

Man, however, may be deceived. Love of work may be a mere 
matter of temperament, and good* emotions may .be aroused only 
to die away. Some better witness is needed, and therefore the 
Apostle appeals to the Great Searcher of hearts, * from Whom no 
secrets are hid. He withdraws, as it were, from the gaze of men, 
and kneels apart in a calm solitude with God, and there he unfolds 
his whole soul to the Divine Eye. *Thou,' he would say, * Who 
knowest the thoughts of every human heart, examine me and 
prove me^ try the ground of my heart.' Imperfections St. Paul 
well knows there have been in his ministry ; mistakes of impetu- 
osity, i^jringing from his own natural temperament, he does not 
seek to conceal ; but he opens his heart to God with the full confi- 
dence that He will discern there purity of intention and love of souls. 
In doing so, indeed, he takes no credit to himself, for is not that 
very zeal for souls the gift of God ? Is it not, as we shall see, a coal 
kindled from the living fire of the compassion of Jesus Christ ? 

What then does St. Paul ask God to witness ? * God is my 
record,' he says, *how greatly I long after you all.' The last 
part of the verse contains the real pith of the Apostle's teaching; 
but I would just pause for a moment here to point out how com- 
pletely these words reveal to us St. Paul's love of individual souls. 
There is rather a tendejicy in the present day to do things on a 
gigantic scale, and this tendency has told to a certain extent upon 
our spiritual work. We are content too often to deal with souls in 
the mass, rather than to make the soul of each one the subject of 
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our special prayers and exhortations. Now the teaching of the 
Apostle would correct this. He 'longs' indeed * after all.' The 
whole Philippian Church is dear to him; and yet each individual soul 
shares his prayers, and is the object of his earnest watching. This 
is not mere human care or human watchfulness, for he goes on 
further to tell us, that this longing for souls is * in the bowels of 
Jesus Christ.' The expression * bowels ' is often used both in the 
Old and New Testaments to indicate stirrings of the deepest emotions 
of affection and compassion.* 'In this place the expression un- 
doubtedly means * in the compassion of Jesus Christ,' and there- 
fore we feel that St. Paul is saying a wonderful thing. 

It is related of an eminent servant of G-od, that once while visit- 
ing a sick parishioner, who was in great bodily pain, he prayed 
(what was certainly not a wise petition) that he might feel as much 
sympathy for his pain as our Lord Jesus Christ Himself would 
feel ; and his biographer goes on to tell us that he was utterly 
stupified by the manner in which he felt the most acute sympathy 
with him, and * sat down ' as one * astonied,' until he asked God to 
relieve him from the burden, which he had simply but unwisely asked 
that he might feel.f Now, St. Paul's aim was to feel the spiritual 
sympathy or * compassion ' of our Blessed Saviour for souls. His 
prayer was wise and understanding, and yet oftentimes, when the 
petition was granted, the Apostle must have prayed ' with stromg 
crying and tears,' faintly, yet still really, shadowing the Agony of 
the Garden, and * filling up that which is behind of the sufferings of 
Christ.' St. Paul seems marvellously to have gathered into one 
the universal and the personal love of our Blessed Lord for souls. 
The yearning of his heart was *for you all,' and yet there was 
the deep love for individual souls, so that no tempted or troubled 
one was unremembered when the Apostle bowed his * knees before 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.' In this very spirit 
of the ' compassion of Jesus Christ,' St. Paul seemed to realise 
the value of the soul, its need of the Atonement wrought out for 
it, and the infinite capacities of Atoning Love to apply itself to 
the wants of each soul. Let us think of the ways in which St. 
Paul longed * after all in the bowels of Jesus Christ.' 

I. The* Apostle felt in some sense, though of course in a far 
less degree, as our Blessed Saviour felt, the value of each soul. 
He saw the fearful issue at stake, and he had an intense longing to 
help, so far as he could, all who were engaged in the contest for 
life. It is a grand thing for any one to get this true estimate of 
the value of an immortal soul. If we could only regard one soul 
at its true value, an impulse would be given to our Home and 
Foreign Missions which would far exceed the enthusiastic dreams 
of their most earnest supporters. Only let us get the true value^ 
of the soul written upon the hearts of our feUow-churchmen, and 
we shall hear no more of lack of funds, or want of helpers. 

• Compare Gen. xliii. 30; Canticles v. 4; Isaiah Ixiii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 12; 
Phil. ii. 1; Col. iii. 12; Philemon 7, 12, 20; 1 John iii. 17. These 
references, if carefully looked out, wH} sufficiently illustrate the meaning of the 
expression. 

t Fletcher of Madeley. 
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Sometimes people seem to talk as if no effort for God were of any 
value, unless a large number of souls could at o'Qce be influenced 
by it; but surely tbis is not in accordance witb the spirit of our 
Blessed Saviour's teaching. Eacb soul is of infinite value in the 
flight of the Father, who created it, the Son who redeemed it, and 
the Holy Spirit who longs to sanctify it. The.same God, who said by 
the mouth of Ezekiel, * Behold all souls are Mine,'* has written the 
same truth upon the heart of the Church in all time since. It was 
in this spirit then that St. Paul watched the struggles and prayed 
against the temptations of each one, whose spiritual history he 
knew. Our Lord seemed to gather up into His own sympathy the 
jspecial need of each soul. He proposed an apparently stem ordeal to 
prove the ambitious request of the sons of Zebedee ; He had a word 
-of infinite sympathy for the penitent Magdalene ; and a look of re- 
proachful love for the Apostle who in a moment of weakness had 
denied Him. In short, He had ways of dealing with individual souls 
only consistent with His perfect knowledge as God of the wants of 
those souls. St. Paul, in his measure, though of course at an infinite 
distance, tried to catch this spirit, and hence his power of adapta- 
tion to the wants of individual souls, and his ready ministry to 
their special necessities. 

II. This keen appreciation of the value of each soul did not 
lessen the Apostle's zeal for dealing with men in the mass. His 
ministry combined at once the special treatment of individuals and 
the universal proclamation of * the good news of God.' Care for 
individuals did not cramp his ministry,* or diminish its breadth in 
-any way, nor did his ever-growing love for souls, widening as it 
naturally did, the sphere of his action, lessen his interest in the 
^soul of each one to whom he ministered. 

Iif this twofold spirit we seem to have the grand principle of 
-Christian work set out by the Apostle. The mission of the Minister 
r>£ Christ is to each soul, and yet it is to the whole world. That 
Ministry must have sympathy for each, and yet it knows no bounds 
to that sympathy. It is not mere * fellow-feeling,' no mere genial 
kindliness, which springs out of a heart loving by nature ; but it is 
the offspring of grace, and the outflow of a heart constrained by 
ihe love of Christ, and quickened by the spirit of His Compassion. 
In this spirit surely we ought to ask God that we, whether Clergy 
or Laiiy, may work. "We must not undervalue the importance of 
^eat and imited efforts, such as organised assaults on the kingdom 
-of Satan ; neither, on the other hand, can we afford to despise the 
detailed dealing with souls for Christ's glory. Each has its place 
in the ministry alike of the Clergy and their lay-helpers. What 
we all need, and what each of us should strive after, is the spirit 
of Christ-like love to all souls, and the spirit of Christ-like 
sympathy for each soul. So when the last great in-gathering 
comes, as we behold souls gathered for ever into the peace of 
God, and the unending praise of Heaven, each yearning shall 
be satisfied, all longings shall be fulfilled, and we shall know in 
Heaven, as we never knew on earth, the meaning of that 
expression, ' the compassion of Jesus Christ ! ' 
* Ezekial sviii. 4. 
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; I take my few minutes' stroll, before setting 
down to work, I am amused and interested by watching 
the horses and their drivers in the service of the various 
tradespeople who supply the daily wants of our neigh- 
bourhood. Sometimes I am pleased, often I am vexed, 
according to the way in which I see men and boys treat the animals 
entrusted to their care. When I think how much we depend upon 
the good nature and forbearance of animals, so much stronger than 
ourselves, I feel angry with those who drive a willing horse too 
last. A boy is apt to forget how helpless he would feel if the 
pony which he is cruelly driving beyond its pace (being assisted 
in lashing it by some companion whom he has picked up on the 
road), were suddenly to turn round and upset the cart, "hi single 
harness there is nothing to prevent a horse from doing so. 

I am hc^ppy to say that most of the men I meet are kind .and 
gentle with their horses, and it is pleasant to see the recognition 
with which the latter greet each other, as they meet day after day 
at the different houses of the customers. 

Butchers who ride are getting scarce now, as it is more con- 
venient to man and horse to travel about in a light cart with the 
meat. Nevertheless, sometimes a return to the old fashion becomes 
necessary, and hence it was that I saw the old grey of our illustra- 
tion waiting all by himself for his master. He stood there as stolid 
as Old Time. All of a sudden his ears were pricked forward, and 
his head bent round towards the well-known and evidently welcome 
footsteps which he heard. As I approached him I said to the man 
a few words in praise of his horse, and hoped he was kind to him, 
feeling convinced beforehand tha^t such was the case. '^ He would 
not vsfait for me as he doe^, if I were not," was the reply, which 
proved what I had before surmised. The man further told me that 
he had been three years in the place, and that he was going to 
have a photograph made of his four-footed friend. Being on good 
terms with his horse, made his work pleasant to both. 

It is not only riffht to be kind to one's horse, but also advan- 
tageous ; for the horse, when well treated, lasts longer, and does his 
work better. If one thinks of the nervous temperament of a horse, 
we may be sure that it is no trifling effort to him to keep still and 
in one place when left to himself. I was one day watching a small 
pony outside a butcher's shop, in a lively and somewhat narrow street 
of a country town. The pony was waiting for the little boy in blue 
and his basket to be got ready. Every passing object seemed to make . 
his whole nervouft system quiver, but he would not move, and only 
betrayed his uneasiness by the twitching of his ears and shaking 
of his head. His greatest trial seemed to be when the rival 
butcher-boy came trotting past on his old white pony, yet even 
then he did not stir. 

One of the happiest beings in existence must be a little, good- 
humoured butcher- boy, out in the morning sun on a fast little 
pony. I wish I could instil into every such boy how much he is in- 
debted to the willing animal which carries him, and that he should 
not make so free with spur and whip on an animal that will bear 
it, and to remember how frightened he would be on a resolute 
liorse, which a child could not ride. There is a little iirchin, on 
2 
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whom I keep my eye, who has managed with his one spur and little 
whip to make a very tidy pony a confirmed jibber. I foretold him 
how it would be, and there are now half a dozen turns in his beat 
where he has to get help and have the pony led round. 




©n tf)e ©rigin anir f^istors of tf)e iBngUBi) ISitle. 

• BY DENHAM ROWB WO»MAN, VICAB OF MIDDLETON-BT-WIRKSWOETH. 
A.D. 1536—1660. 

IT was in the extremely unsettled days of the reign of 
Henry VIII. that such surprising advances were made 
in the work of supplying the English people with copies 
of the word of God in their own tongue. It was hardly 
to be expected, that a monarch who had begun his 
career as a staunch supporter of Roman pretensions would 
eventually be so thoroughly altered in his sentiments as to permit 
a free circulation of the Holy Scripture throughout his dominions ; 
and yet that change was effected. 

Coverdale had undertaken a translation of the Old and New 
Testament, and had brought his labours to a successful issue, 
delivering to his countrymen the first complete Bible in English. 
The demand for this valuable treasure was so eager and sustained, 
that not many months had passed over before the edition was com- 
pletely exhausted. In many respects inaccurate, in many passages 
at fault, the first batch of Coverdale's Bible readily found pur- 
chasers, even at a comparatively exorbitant price, and in the face 
of a keen opposition to its sale offered by the bishops and clergy. 

In the year a.d. 1537, two fresh editions of Coverdale's Bible 
were brought out which were ** overseen and corrected by James 
Nycolson, in Southwarke." In these volumes occur for the first 
time the words '•set forth with the king's most gracious license." 
There had been in preceding years an unwritten sanction to 
circulate the Bible in English, but now a bolder step is taken, 
and what may be called the first ** Authorised Version " was put 
forth and commended to the clergy in a Royal injunction, which 
required that before " Aug. 1 next coming every parson or pro- 
prietary of any parish church within this realm shall provide the 
whole Bible in Latin, and also in English, and lay the same in the 
quire for every man that will to look and read therein." 

This translation of Coverdale, as the author himself contemplated, 
was soon followed by another from the hands of men who had 
devoted much time and money to its completion. Various former 
translations were made use of by John Rogers and T. Matthew in 
executing their task, Tyndale's and Coverdale's especially ; so that 
this large folio edition, though bearing the name of Matthew, must 
be regarded merely as an attempt to improve the work of others 
rather than an original work of the joint labourers. This Bible, 
dedicated to the king, appeared in the year a.d. 1537, and soon 
created a favourable impression on the mind of Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who made no secret of his despair of any 
translation ever proceeding from the bishops of England, writing 
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thus — ^that lie hoped this edition of Matthew may be allowed in use 
''until such time as wd bishops shall set forth abetter transla- 
tion, which I think will not be till a day after doomsday." 

There was now taken one further step with this translation of 
Matthew. Coverdale's Bible had been issued under the license 
and with the approval of the King, but now this of Matthew and 
Rogers was allowed to be ** bought and read within this realm." 
All pains and penalties were now removed, and for the first time 
the Holy Scriptures were permitted to the use of all who were dis- 
posed to obtain them. This fresh-gained liberty on behalf of lay 
readers soon manifested itself in the rapid disappearance of the 
first edition, which had been brought out under the auspices of 
Grafton and Whitchurch, merchants, and subsequently t)ook pub- 
lishers. What tended to make this translation popular was the 
large body of notes and comments with which the margin was 
studded, many of which were of a homely and striking kind. 

Even nowj with these several translations before them, there 
was in the minds of many an increasing desire to possess another, 
and, if possible, a mor6 perfect and trustworthy copy of Holy Writ 
than any that had yet appeared. The more highly educated and 
more influential portion of the people were not content with 
Tyndale, or Coverdale, or Matthew and Rogers, and demanded 
another translation which should be more strictly in accordance 
with the original writings. In the early part of 1538, Cromwell, 
the Zing's secretary, who took a lively interest in the work of 
translation and spread of Holy Writ, prevailed on Coverdale, who 
had been improving his knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, and 
other languages, to undertake another English edition of Scripture. 

Entrusted with such a work by a man in so high a position as 
Cromwell, Coverdale went about his task in a most determined 
manner. As it was impossible to produce a Bible worthy of the 
time, with the materials found in England, Coverdale travelled to 
Paris, taking with him Grafton, the publisher. The earlier transla- 
tions were dSigently compared with the Hebrew and Greek, and with 
those versions which had been recently made by Luther and others 
in the German and French languages. Numerous alterations and 
improvements were introduced, and the work was rapidly advancing 
to completion under the license of Francis, the King of France, when 
an order irom the Inquisitor-general was received, demanding an 
instant cessation of the work. Fortunately the gi*eater part of the 
sheets on their issue from the press had been sent by Bishop 
Bonner to England and thus escaped from harm; and not long 
after the receipt of the Jesuit interdict, presses, types, and printers 
were brought over to England. This translation, completed about 
the month of April, 1539, is sometimes called " Cranmer's Bible," 
but more generally goes under the name of " The Great Bible." 

This translation appeared in a little while after — in the year 1540 
— with a preface, which had been written by Cranmer specially for 
it ; and subsequent editions have also intimations that they had been 
** overseen and perused by Tunstall and Heath." So great was the 
demand for this edition of Holy Script -ire that it was found almost 
impossible to supply it in the quantities requii-ed. The utmost 
4 
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powers of the press were strained in order to satisfy tliis cravings 
fr)r Scripture truth, which, as Cranmer wrote in his preface, ** tha 
Holy Spirit hath so ordered and attempered, that in them, as well 
publicans, fishers and shepherds may find their edification, as 
great doctors their erudition." 



Indeed, the desire to read or listen to the words of Holy Writ in 
the native tongue became so intense that crowds would often gather 
round one who was able to read from the large Bibles set up and 
often chained to' a pillar in churches, and patiently hearken unto 
what they were told by royal authority to regard as ** the undoubted 
will, law, and commandment of Almighty God, the only and 
straight mean to know the goodness and benefits of God towards 
us, and the true duty of every Christian man to serve Him 
accordingly." Even Bishop Bonner was so moved by the popular 
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wish as ''to set up in certain convenient places in St. Paul's 
Ghurcli six large Bibles/' so that the people may come there and 
learn for themselves humbly and reverently their duties and 
privileges as Christians. 

Besides those editions hitherto described, there was another of 
lesser importance which made its appearance about the year 1539. 
Richard Tavemer, a layman of very eminent talent, formerly a 
student of Oxford, and renowned for his knowledge of Greek, under- 
took to revise the former translations of Coverdale and Matthew 
and Bogers, and to present to English readers a more faithful copy 
of Holy Scripture than any that had yet been furnished.. 

Various editions of Tavemer's work were completed and put in 
circulation ; folio and quarto copies of the entire Bible, and quarto 
and octavo copies of the New Testament. This edition was also 
dedicated to King Henry VIII., in whose service, as one of the 
clerks of the signet, Taverner was. In these copies there was a 
table of principal matters and numerous notes of explanation, and 
short comments on difficult passages ; but notwithstanding these 
advantages. Tavern er's translation never obtained wide popularity, 
and was soon displaced by copies of the ** Great Bible," which 
carried with them the sanction of Cranmer and other leading bishops. 

It was hardly to be expected that so vast a change could be 
brought about without some check and hindrance ; and thus we are 
not surprised to find, that, in the closing year of Henry's reign, 
opponents of the circulation of Holy Writ used their utmost 
influence with the king to induce him to stop its progress. An 
order was issued that " no woman (except noble and genflewomen), 
no artificers, apprentices, journeymen, serving men, husband- 
men, or labourers, should read to themselves or to others, publicly 
or privately, any part of the Bible under pain of imprisonment." 
In 1546, not only Tyndale's translation, but even Coverdale's New 
Teiftament, was forbidden, and copies of all translations were sought 
after by e nemie s, and cast into the flames without scruple or fear. 

Henry ViJJL. died in January, 1647, and was succeeded by 
Edward VI. During his short reign of six-and-a-half years, many 
editions of the English Bible were printed and circulated ; but no 
new translation w£W3 undertaken, if we except an attempt made by 
Sir John Cheke, at one time professor of Greek at (Cambridge, and 
subsequently tutor to Edward VL, to turn the Greek Scriptures 
into a purer English than former translations. Then came the 
dark period of the reign of Mary, when neither Bible nor Testa- 
ment was permitted to be printed in England, when those who had 
been earnestly striving to put copies of Qod's Word into the hands 
of the people, had to yield up their lives at the stake, or hasten 
from their native country to foreign cities for refuge. 

Amongst those who were thus forced into exile were Coverdale, 
Whittingham, Goodman, and Sampson, and these found a 
temporary home at Geneva. These earnest men, now free to 
pursue their labours on Holy Scripture, diligently set about the 
work of producing another English translation which should be 
more free from blemishes than either Tyndale's or the Great Bible. 
For " two years and more, day and night," these learned and pious 
6 . - • 
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men were engaged in this arduous task ; comparing former trans- 
lations with the original tongues, and searching through the many 
Greek and Hebrew manuscripts then at Geneva, in order to detect 
any errors which might have accidentally been allowed to creep in. 
As early as the year 1557, an edition of the New i^estament was 
printed by Conrad Badius. But this instalment was only the fore- 
runner of a much more complete and satisfactory volume, a new 
translation of the entire Bible, with many very important additions 
and improvements, which appeared in the year 1560, and was dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth. 

This translation, which commonly goes by the name of the 
'* Geneva Bible," was well received by the people, and soon gained 
a high reputation amongst all classes of readers. One change was 
a great gain, namely, fiie size. The Great Bible appeared in a 
cumbrous foHo volume, but now the Genevan Bible might be had 
in a small quarto, which was a much more convenient size. 
Another improvement was in the type. Instead of the old fashioned 
black letter* which had been used in every former edition, there 
now appeared for the first time a Bible in what is called Eoman 
type, which is much more easily learned and used. Yet another 
advantage was supplied in this work. Hitherto the text had been 
printed in a continuous line without break, but now, following a 
device which had been partially used in a Greek Testament by 
Eobert Stephens, and in some Hebrew Old Testaments, the editors 
divided the text into verses, which is a great assistance to those 
who are constantly referring to particular words of a prophet or 
evangelist. Many editions of this Genevan Bible were printed and 
published between the years 1560-1611, some of which contained 
notes and comments of a very sensible kind, and a Bible Dictionary, 
which was of very great use to students of Holy Writ. 

For some reason, the ** Great Bible " of Coverdale was the only 
translation authorised to be used in churches, and though the 
Geneva Bible was in many respects manifestly superior, it was 
never permitted to be set up for public reading. In the year 1564, 
Parker, who was the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a man of con- 
siderable ability and learning, designed a new translation which 
could go forth with, the full authority of Church and State for the 
public and private use of every individual in the realm. The work 
of translatiqn was- undertaken by eight bishops, and seven other 
learned men, and these, after about four years* labour, presented in 
*the year 1568 a large folio volume as the result of their labours. 
This translation, which goes by the name of ** The Bishops' Bible, *^ 
and of which several editions were published, never gained any 
very wide acceptance amongst scholars or general readers, though 
it was the only volume allowed for public reading in Church. In 

* ''Slje gr«j5jj mtljeret!), i\)t flotoer fabetlj : but tlje looorb of our 
(Sob jsljall jJtanb for euer/' — Isaiah xl. 8. 

"STI^e toorb of (Sob x^ quick, ^tti potoerful, anb ^i^arper tl^an &n^ 
ttDO-ebgeb ^toorb, piercing et^en to tl^e btx^ibtni^ aistunbet of fiord anb 
sJpirit, anb of t^e jointj; anb marrow, anb xfi a bijjcertttr of i\)t 
tt)on%\^U ^ni xnUnU of tlje l^t^xt/'—Mehrews iv. 12. 
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tills edition many wood engravings were introduced, and some 
maps, and some genealogical tables ; but with all tbese accessories 
** The Bishops* Bible " met with but a small measure of success. 

There is yet another translation which issued from tl^e press 
during the period indicated above, which must not be forgotten. 
Those who clung to theUnreformed Church were lavish in their con- 
demnation of all English translations, and found fault with both the 
matter and manner of the various translators. At length, however, 
some of their number who were living in exile at Rheims undertook 
to bring out a translation which might be used with safety by the 
faithful. In the year 1582 the New Testament appeared at 
Rheims, and in the year 1609 the Old Testament was printed 
and published at Douay. This translation never obtained much 
circulation, its many errors and eccentricities proved fatal to 
its acceptance amongst men who had been accustomed to the plainer 
and simpler words of earlier translations. 

In this brief description of the various translations which were 
made in the reigns of Henry YIII. and Elizabeth, many most 
interesting details have been necessarily omitted ; but still most of 
the important facts have been named, and each step in the onward 
progress has been plainly marked. It is to be hoped that many who 
glance over this rough outline of Bible History may be led to 
•enter more carefully ^on the profitable study of this subject; and 
find amongst the abundance of information ready to hand some 
fresh reason for valuing highly ** the great and wonderful work " of 
an English Bible, which has been given into their hands by men 
who carried on their labours '' with fear and trembling." 



Hose V^wcW^ ii^ome. 

Chapter VI. 
The harvest passed, and the fields were bare where the golden 
•com had stood so^ thickly ; the apples were turning red and 
rosy on the old tree, imder which Rose had stood that sweet 
April day when Miles came first ; and the apricots, on the south 
fiide of the mill, were blushing in the hot August sim, and the 
Hinton people were still talking of Rose and her fine lover all the 
more, because she tried to escape^ their eyes and tongues ; and the 
•old farmer wondered why Miles came so seldom. 

One day, it was market day in Medington, the last week in 
August, Joe Hawthorne had started early, with the old master, 
driving in the gig, and Rose was not to expect them back till late 
in the evening. "Take care of yourself, little one," were the 
kind old' man's last words to her. " Yes, yes," she answered, gaily, 
«* 111 not be dull, for IVe plenty to do." 

There was no fear of her being dull, for it was not long before 
Miles was there, and the days were never dull that brought him. 

It had been a sultry, dusty day, and the old man was tired 
4ind worn out, and troubled too, so JOe brought him back earlier 
than Rose expected. She had laid tea for Miles and herself, 
and they were just ready to sit down, when a shadow slowly passed 
ithe window, and the old man's hand opened the latch, and he 
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stood in the doorway. Bose turned pale, and the laughter faded 
out of her eyes, and Miles looked awkward, and stood silent. 

''I thought I heard voices," Master Hawthorne said, ''are 
you here, Rose?" 

**Yes," she said, clearing her" voice with difficulty, "you're 
early, master." 

** Yes, I'm tired. Are you alone ?" 

Miles, in the meantime, had recovered his presence of mind, and 
made a sign to Bose to say nothing of his presence. 

** I was just sitting down to tea," she said, quickly, getting hot 
and red, and trying not to look at Miles, who seemed amused at 
what was so painful to her. 

** The old man went on, *' Has Miles been here to-day?" 

Miles signed to her to say " No," and she said it, with a feeling 
as if the word would choke her. 

The old man seemed to be satisfied. 

"That's right, my child; and now I want my tea, for I'm 
terrible tired." He was going to sit down in his arm-chair, dose 
to where Miles was standing, and Bose began nervously clinking 
the china together; but just as he reached his seat, he stopped, 
" I'd better go up and put on my other coat, he said, " and wash 
€ome of this dust away. I reckon, I'm pretty well covered." 

"Yes, you are." Bose answered, eagerly, and was at his side 
directly, guiding him towards the staircase, and up into his room. 

"There, that will do, Bosey. I can manage well enough;" 
and she was gone down the narrow stairs and into the kitchen, 
where Miles still stood laughing at her burning, miserable face. 
" Go," she said, " go at once. Oh ! I am so ashamed and sorry." 

" Pve half a mind," he said, " to stop and have a silent tea, and 
hear how you and the master speak against me." 

"Don't laugh," she said, "but only go now before he comes 
down ;" and she laid her hand on his shoulder as if to push him 
out ; he took her hand in his, but she snatched it from his grasp, 
and covered up her face with it, and he left her so, as the farmer 
came groping his way downstairs. 

That was ?. silent tea and evening ; both were thinking, and 
neither of tht»m pleasantly, but neither noticed the other's silence, 
so wrapt up were they in their own thoughts. The old man was 
thinking of a story that had been poured into his unwilling ears, 
that day, by a farmer's wife, who lived the other side of Hinton, 
a woman with a rough tongue and a coarse mind, who prided her- 
self upon calling a spade a spade, and telling the truth to every 
one, be the truth never so bitter and black and heart-breaking, and 
the hearer never so feeble and shrinking, and weak-hearted. She 
had taken his Bose's name, his own sweet flower, and dragged it 
through the mud and trampled on it. The old man had listened 
for a time with the courtesy he showed to all women, listened 
till the colour mounted to his sunburnt brow, and his hands 
shook, but at last h<9 said, "Silence, it is not .true; I know it is 
not true." 

She was beginning a loud, indignant outburst, but he stopped 
her by a motion of his hand, and there was a simple dignity in 
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his figure as he stood before heV, old, blind and helpless as he was> 
that kept her silent while he spoke. 

" I know that it isn't true; but I believe that you meant kindly 
in what you have said, and I thank you. You've daughters of 
your own, ma'am ; good, virtuous maidens every one, but think of 
them another time before you take away a poor girl's character, 
and learn to show pity to others, for, maybe, the time may come, 
though God forbid it, when your own may have need of pity too." 

And so he left her and came home tired and troubled to Hinton 
Mill. It was not true, but still he had not taken care enough of 
his little girl, nor thought how pretty and unprotected she was 
with only an old blind man, and he had let slander breathe on 
her and evil tongues blacken her fair fame. He was thinking of 
this as they sat alone together in the evening, and unconsciously 
he spoke aloud what was in his mind ; ** but I'm so helpless now, 
Betsy's gone." 

Eose had been on thorns all the evening, accusing herself 
bitterly for her ingratitude and" deceit, and when he spoke those 
words, she came and sat down on the low stool, at his feet where 
she used to sit as a child. ** Oh, master," she said, '* dear master, 
IVe been a bad girl,*' and then she told him all, how she liked Miles, 
and, maybe, he didn't dislike her, and how folk would talk and 
make such a deal of things, and how she'd got ashamed of saying 
how he came after her even to the kind old master, and tried to 
hide it, and what a bad, deceitful g^l she'd got to be, getting 
worsei^ and worse till that very evening, when Miles was there, 
when he came in, and they had made use of the master's blindness, 
to deceive him, and she had told a downright lie too. All this was 
told with sobs and many interruptions. Could he ever forgive her, or 
think well of her again ? The old man only stroked her head and 
said, ** Poor little Rose, poor little maiden ! Forgive? it was he 
who needed forgiveness for taking such poor care of his little girL 
Trust? who could he trust after God, but her?" Then he told 
her a little of what he had heard to-day, and then he spoke of 
Miles: ''And had he asked his Eosey to marry him?^' she 
answered, **No, not just that. He says he can't think of marrying 
yet, for he has only what his father gives him to live upon, but 
he says that he never means to marry anyone else." 

** And does he think it right," said Hawthorne, " to come about 
the mill and make all the folks talk of my little girl, and yet not 
have a home to offer her ? Til not be saying anything against 
the lad, but it seems to me a poor love, that doesn't love a girl's 
good name as well as herself, and a poor man indeed as lives on 
another man's earnings." 

The girl was silent, and the old man went on, " There, deary, 
you don't like my saying it, but I like the lad too well to wish 
him to waste his life. And you and I are going to speak our 
minds to one another now, and !;rust each other out and out. And 
to-morrow I shall have a talk with Welch, and I shall tell him that 
tiU he can offer my little girl a home, and an honest husband, he 
must go away, and not come setting folk's tongues wagging in 
Hinton. Will that be very hard on him, Eosey ? " 
10 
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And so it was settled, and the next morning, wheA Hose caught 
sight of Miles on the bridge, a farm-boy was sent to ask him to 
Gome in, and the farmer met him at the door, and taking his arm, 
wsdked with him up and down the meadow path, while Bose sat 
at her bed-room window, watching the two, and trying to guess 
what they were saying, from the glimpses she got of their faces. 
I think she hoped, from the look of them, that all would be 
settled, and that the farmer would bring in Miles with him, and 
that all would go on in the usual pleasant, happy way, only 
pleasanter from the master knowing all about it, and from there 
being no concealment, but instead of this, she saw them stop at 
last near the door, and Miles take the old man's hand, and shake 
it heartily, and she heard him say, <' Good-bye, then, sir ; and 
thank you very much. I shan't forget your words in a hurry," and 
the farmer said, '' Good-bye, my lad, and God bless you," and 
then Miles went away across the paddock without even a glance 
at the window where she stood, with tearful eyes and beating 
heart, half behind the curtain. 

« The lad has gone," the farmer said, when she came down, 
'< and he has done well." 

And so Eose's summer passed, and the sunshine was gone, and 
he had not even said, "good-bye," or shaken hands, and at their 
last parting, she had bid him go, roughly, and had pushed him 
away, and covered u|i^her face, and now, maybe, she should never 
see him again. 

Ohapteb Yil. 

As the autumn passed and the signs of winter crept on, as the days 
grew shorter and the leaves fell in showers on the damp ground, 
as the mista hung heavily over the river and the smell of decay 
was in the air all around, Bose's small patience ebbed away, and a 
heavy weariness and discontent settled down on her. She did not 
neglect her duties, but she went listlessly about them. She grew 
weary of her work, weary of the quiet round of duties, weary even 
of the kind old master, who noticed the change in her step and 
voice, but, guessing the cause, he never spoke of it, but grieved in 
his kind old heart at his child's trouble, ^e noticed, too, that the 
hand that guided him, and the voice that answered him, were not 
always so gentle as of old, but it only vexed him as being the 
sign ol a sore, fretting heart in his little girl. 

One evening in November, they had been sitting long silent. 
It was a dreary, wet night, constant rain all day, and now the 
wind was getting up, and moaned round the old mill, driving the 
rain with a g^t against the window. The fire burnt dull, and all 
added to the weight of the impatient girl's heart, which was 
aching for news of Miles Welch. Old Hawthorne asked her to 
read a chapter of the Bible to him, and she did so, laying aside her 
work and her thoughts, sad as they were, unwillingly. The old 
man sat with his face turned to her, and bent forward, as if he 
were drinking in the words she read. 

As she finished, she closed the book, and some of the disquiet 
and discontent came to her lips, and she epoke^ " Ay, where's the 
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use of it all ? Where's the good of asking Gh)d for this or that ? 
Heaven's such a long way off, and l^ow can He know or care if 
this one is glad or that one sorry?" 

The old man .was silent, and she went on, '< There's such a 
many, you see ; why, think of all the folk in Hinton, and that's 
a small place to some others ; and there's Medington and London, 
too, and lots of towns and villages as we've never heard the names 
of even ; and there's kings and rich people in plenty, and how 
can God have time or care to know what poor folk want ?" 

" Such a many," the old man answered, "rich and poor, high 
and low, all nations and countries, and yet every hair of their 
heads is numbered ; and then think of all the other things, the 
beasts who seek their food from God, and the birds too, for not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without Him. Ay ! it's passing 
wonderful, and more than we can understand. But it's not hard 
to believe, for sometimes God seems so near. He has seemed 
nearer ever since He took my sight. Deary, when I sit here 
sometimes and pray, it don't seem like praying to a great God up 
in heaven, but as if I was speaking to a friend close at hand^ and 
telling him what I want, and how I feel." 

*' If He hears them, He can't be so merciful, for He don't heed. 
If I'd the power to spare such a lot of trouble and suflPering, Td 
not look on and see it all." 

** Hush, Eosey, hush ! you don't know what you •are saying." 

'*Ay! maybe, it's very wicked, but I can't help seeing it. 
There was mother, I mind well when I was a little bit of a child, 
how she used to pray that father mightn't come home drunk ai^d 
beat her. And then, don't I know how you, ay, and many a one 
too, prayed that the old missus mightn't be took ; and she, too, 
didn't she pray as your sight might come back, if it were never 

such a little? and yet, and yet ." Her voice broke into a sob. 

The thought of t^ie kind old mistress softened and touched the 
sore, impatient heart of the girl, and her mind went back to old 
days when the mill had seemed the gladdest, happiest home, and 
she the most fortunate girl in being there ; and then her thoughts 
came back to their constant resting-place that last summer, and 
its joys and hopes. And the old man sat silent awhile ; and then, 
rising from his seat, he felt for his stick, and stretching his other 
hand towards the maiden, he said, ** Come, Eosey, I want to go 
along the path by the river, as far as the bridge." 

" Why, are you dreaming, master? it's pitch dark, and raining 
heavy, and the water's over the path in half a dozen places. We 
should be in the river and drowned before we got half-way." 

Then the old man sat down again. ** There, Eosey, that's where 
it is. I don't think you don't hear, or don't heed, or don't love 
me, because you won't do what I ask. I only know that you. can 
see, and I can't, and so you know best. That's where it is with 
praying ; we set our hearts on something, and think it terrible 
hard if we don't get it, forgetting what poor blind creatures we 
are, and that, maybe, all the time God sees that what we're longing 
for is dangerous. But don't be afraid to ask, deary, and tell Him 
what's in your heart, for He'd a deal rather you asked, even if He 
12 
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thinks it better not to give, only ask Him to do. what's best for 
you. I mind the time well when I couldn't bear that prayer as 
comes at the end of the service. After pretty near breaking one's 
heart praying, maybe, in the Litany, it came like something cold 



[" SHE HID HER PACE IN ITS ROUGH MANE."] 

to ^Tif to ask only for what is " expedient for us ;" but Tve 
livcu ong enough to know better, and to feel that, as long as we 
have 11 this world knowledge of His truth, and in the world to 
come lite everlasting, all the rest don't much signify, and the dear 
Lord taught us Himself to say, * Thy will be done,' before ever we 
asked even for our daily bread. Some day, maybe, you and me, 
and the old missus, may be looking back together, and see it all 
plain ; but we must be patient, it won't be here, but over yonder, 
where the day breaks, and the shadows flee away. Come, deary, 
let's go to bed." 

When Eose was alone in her room, the old man's words still 
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rung in her ears, some of his earnest, lively faith in GK>d*d presence 
and love seemed to have entered her own heart. She went to the 
window, and putting back the little curtain, and opening the 
lattice, she leant out into the darkness. The rain had ceased, but 
the rose leaves were still dripping, and cool drops fell on her hot 
forehead ; and then, kneeling by the window, she spoke out what 
was in her heart, and asked God to give her back Miles Welch ; 
and as she asked, the clouds broke, and a ray of moonlight came 
through, as if in token that her prayer was heard. 

The some moonlight, passing through the other window, fell on 
the old man*B white head as he prayed. His heart was yearning 
to be at rest, but still he left it to God's good pleasure. ** Gather 
me to Thy rest, Lord, when Thou wilt, and as Thou wilt, only 
without sin and shame.'' 

He prayed that God's will — she^ tKat her own will might be 
done ; but both prayed, not merely said their prayers, and before 
we judge her, let us look back on our own cold, heartless words, 
and thdlre are few, indeed, who need not say with a good man of 
old, **Lord, pardon our prayers." 

Chaptee VIII. 

The next morning Rose awoke with a pleasant feeling at her 
heart, that she had not known for long, and she went about her 
work with a lighter hearty and found herself singing quite gaily, 
as she tossed the barley to the hungry fowls, who came flying and 
running to the old wicket. The farmer, too, seemed more Hvely, 
and cheerfi^, and they sat at breakfast in a very pleasant humour. 
They were talking of a day they had long planned in Medington, 
when Eose was to drive the old mare, and they were to go 
and see a fi^end of the master's who lived there. They were talking 
of this, when suddenly the words faded off Eose's lips, for a 
step she knew well was coming up the path. Then came a hasty 
knock, and before either coidd say, ** Come in," Miles Welch 
was there. 

** I daresay you thought I was never coming back, Master Haw- 
thorne," Miles said, " but my plans are a good bit altered since 
I was here, and I thought I would look in and talk matters over 
with you." 

" Always glad to see you, lad, whenever you like to come. H'jt 
we thought you'd forgotten old friends, didn't we, Eosey ?" 

*'Ay, that we did," the girl answered, blushing as she ^v^ke; 
*' we'd have forgotten you too, maybe, soon." 

** Ay, that's the way with absent friends," Miles sai''' , **but, 
Eose," he went on, more earnestly, *' I've something to talk to the 
master of, and, maybe, you're busy, so, if you'll let me and him 
have a chat together, it will be best." 

Eose got up quickly. " Fve plenty to do, never fear," she said ; 
**it*s not likely I'd stop here wasting my time listening to gossip." 

She tossed her head, and tried tb make as if she did not care, 
but she was vexed and angry with him ; he had been away so 
long, and yet he almost bid her go away the minute he came. 
14 
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" Saturday is a busy day," she said, " so, maybe, I shan't see you 
again before you go, so I'll say good-bye to you, Master Welcb." 

But Miles was not taken in by her little pretence ; he looked 
up in her face with a smile that sent all her vexation and dignity 
out of her in a minute. 

"Tve a deal to say to you too, Eosey, by-and-bye." 

She did not seem so busy as she had said, when she went 
upstairs, for she sat there idle, with hands clasped in her lap, 
listening to the two voices downstairs, the old feeble one, and 
the young strong one ; she could hear the tones, though not 
the words. How could she work, with the thought of the 
**deal to say" that Miles had in store for her. At last the 
talk seemed to be at an end, and she heard Master Hawthorne's 
voice calling her. She would not answer at first, that they might 
think her busy, but when at last she came to the head of the stairs, 
and answered, he bid her put on her bonnet and walk a little way 
with Miles, " and don't be long, for he has to catch the train." 

When in a few minutes the two set out, they walked on side by 
side for some time in silence, till they were at the stile leading 
into the lane. Then Miles stopped, told her that old Master 
Hawthorne's words about his wasting his life in idleness had. 
touched him up, and made him uncomfortable, and that he had 
made up his mind to find something to do, and to do it, and 
that just as he was looking about, an uncle of his, a sheep-farmer 
in Australia, had written to ask him to come out and help him. 
"Ifs a fine opening, Eosey, and he's making a mint of money, 
and then, in his letter, he says, * if you bring out a wife with you, 
so much l^e better,' says he. And I'm going, Eose, as soon as^ 
I can get ready, and I've come to ask you to come with me ? " ' 
And then ho painted their life out there in a new country ; they two- 
together, working their way on^ and meeting joys and troubles- 
always hand in hand. And Kose stood silent, listening with 
shiniifg eyes and parted lips, as if she could see the scene that he^ 
laid before her. Surely the temptatfon was great, to turn her 
back on all that was duU and wearisome and vexatious in the old 
life, and go forth with Miles to new, bright scenes, where his love 
and presence would make endless summer. 

" I've been careless and idle, Eosey, but, with such a wife, I'll: 
be another fellow altogether. And the master says as you may 
come, for I asked him first, and he told me to settle it all with you 
this morning. So you've only to say * yes,' and it's all settled." 

Still she was silent, and he stopped waiting for her answer, and^ 
looking on her face, on which a trouble and perplexity had taken * 
the place of the glad, wondering interest of a minute ago. For a 
moment she was silent. Then she turned from him, and looked 
across to the old mill. << No, Miles/' she said, '^I mustn't leave 
the old master who's been so good to me." 

He tried coaxing first, she had always been easy to talk round, 
and he thought it would not be hard now, but she stuck to her 
resolution. ** He's been so good to me, I can't leave him." Then 
he got angry, and accused her of not caring for him, of playing 
fast and loose with him, and she stood silent, with clasped hands- 
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and trembling lips, but still she shook her bead in answer to all 
his entreaties. Then he spoke of the long journey, of the un- 
certainty of life, and of its being unlikely that, if he went, they 
should ever meet again, to see each other s faces, and hear each 
other's voices. His voice was low and gentle, as he spoke, . but 
tliough the tears gathered in the girl's eyes, she shook her head. 

At last his patience seemed gone. ** Oh, well, if you don't care 
to go, and had rather stop here, it's no use talking, and I shall 
lose my train, if I stop here much longer ; so good-bye. Hose, 
and I hope youll be happy." He got over the stile, as he spoke. 

She could not believe he would leave her so, but when she had 
brushed away the blinding tears, and looked up, he was crossing 
the wopden bridge, and the next moment was out of sight. He 
was gone, and gone in anger, and she had sent him away. She 
stood looking after him, feeling as if her very life had gone with 
him. The old mare came up and rubbed its nose against her 
arm, and touched by the dumb creature's sympathy, she put her 
^arms round its neck, and hid her face in its rough mane. 

** Did you think I was gone, Rosey ? " a voice said close by ; 
and Miles was by her side again. ** You're the best little soul 
tliat ever lived, that you are, and I was a brute to vex you. There, 
there, don't cry. You were right, and I was wrong ; and I don't 
like you any the less for being so true to the old farmer. But 
do you think you can be as true to me, Eosey ? " 

** True ? Ay ! that I will. Miles, aU my life." 

** You need be strong to do it," he said, **for, maybe, it will be 
years before I come back ; but I'll be true to you, and iTork for you 
early and late, and when I can, I'll come home and fetch you." 

A few moments more, and they parted, and then . Eose turned 
back to the old home, saying to herself, ''What does it matter as 
long as we're true ? " 

In the kitchen the old farmer Sat waiting, and he turned his 
face to her AS she came in. " Well, Bosey ? " 

She came and sat down on the little stool at his feet as she used 
to do when she first came to the farm. 

'* Miles has gone," she said. " He bid me say good-bye to you, 
for he'll be too busy to come here again before he sails." 

<< And so my little girl has chosen to stay with the old man. God 
bless you. I think you've chosen right, and you'll not regret it." 
{To he continued,) 



ia l^ractical IBxample. 

MAN who had received a field as an inheritance, neg- 
lected to cultivate it, he left it untiUed, and it was soon 
covered with thorns. Some time after, this proprietor, 
wishing to restore it to its real value, said to his son, 
** Go and till that piece of ground." The son went and 
found it so full of thistles that, losing all hope of ever being able 
to get to the end of it, he said to himself, " When shall I ever be 
able to root up and clean all this ? " Then lying down on the 
ground, he went to sleep. He continued to do the same thing for 
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fieveral days successively. Tlie father, coming to visit the field, and 
seeing it just as he had left it, said to his son, '' How is it that 
you have not done ^anything yet ? " ** Father," he replied, "every 
time that I have come to work, this great quantity of thorns has 
so frightened and discouraged me, that instead of working, I 
have thrown myself on the ground and gone to sleep;" upon 
which, his father replied, ** Weed etery day as large a space as 
your body covers when you are thus lying upon the ground, and 
your work thus advancing by degrees, you will no loijger be dis- 
couraged." The son obeyed, and in a short time the field was 
weeded. 

Let us root out one by one, each bad habit, each selfish thought, 
and the field which God gave us at the day of our birth will, in 
due season, be covered with fiowers and fruits. 

J. F. 0. 



QTfie IBeatl) of a ortrisitian. 

Calm on the boeom of thy God, Dust, to its narrow house beneath! 

Fair Spirit, rest thee now! Soul, to ite place on high! 

E'en whUe with ours thy footsteps trod, They that have seen thy look in dea' h, 
His seal was on thy brow. No more may fear to die. 

Mus. Hbmans. 
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His life was one grand battle with Old Time ; 

From mom to noon, from noon to weary night^ 

Ever he fought, as only strong mkn fight. 
And so he passed out of his golden prime 

Into grim, hoary manhood ; and he knew 

No rest from that great conflict, till he grew 
Feeble and old, ere years could make him so. 

Then on a bed of pain he laid his head. 
As one sore spent with labour and with woe ; 

** Eest comes at last, I thank thee, God," he said. 
Death came, upon his brow laid chilly hands, 

And whispered, " Vanquished !" but he gasped out " No ; 
I am the victor now, for unto lands 

Where Timers dark shadow cannot fall I go." 
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II ARK, while I sing! our village clock 
The hour of Eight, good sirs, has struck. 
J'Jiffht souls alone from death were kept. 
When God the earth with deluge swept. 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. 

Lord, through Thine all-prevailing 
might. 

Do Thou vouchsafe us a good night ! 

Hark, while I sing ! our village clock 
The hour of Nine, good sirs, has struck. 
Nine lepers cleansed returned not : 
Be not thy blessings, man, forgot ! 
Unless the Lord to guard, us deign, 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. 

Lord, through Thine all-prevailing 
might. 

Do Thou vouchsafe us a good night ! 

Hark, while I sing ! our village clock 
The hour of Teriy good sire, has struck. 
Ten precepts show God's holy will : 
Oh, may we prove obedient still ! 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 
Man wakes and -watches all in vaiu. 

Lord, through Thine all-prevailing 
migbt, 

Do Thou vouchsafe us a good night ! 

TTark, while I sing ! our village clock 
The hour Eleven , good sirs, has struck. 
Eleven apostles remained true ; 
May we be like that faithful few ! 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. 

Lord, through Thine all-prevailing 
might, 

Do Thou vouchsafe us a good night ! 



Hark, while I sing ! our village clock 
The hour of Twelve,.good sirs, has struck. 
Twelve is of Time tie boundary : 
Man, think upon Eternity ! 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. ^ 

Lord, through Thine all-prevailing 
might, 

Do Thou vouchsafe us a good night ! 

Hark, while I sing ! our village clock 
The hour of One, good sirs, has struck. 
One God alone reigns over all ; 
Nought can without His will befal. 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. 

Lord, through Thine all-prevailing 
might. 

Do Thou vouchsafb us a good night ! 

Hark, while I sing ! our village clock 
The hour of Two, good sirs, has struck. 
2\vo ways to walk has man been given ; 
Teach me the right — the path to heaven! 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. 

Lord, through Thine all-prevailing 
might, 

Do Thou vouchsafe us a good night t 

Hark, while I sing ! our village clock 
The hour of Three, good sirs, has struck. 
The Three in one, exalted most — 
The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Unless the Lord to guard us deign, 
Man wakes and watches all in vain. 

Lord, through Thine all-prevailing 
might. 

Do Thou vouchsafe us a good night I 
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Hark, while I sing ! our village clock 

The hour of Four, good sirs, has struck. 

Four seasons crown the farmer's care ; 

Thy heart with equal toil prepare. 

Up ! up ! awake, nor slumbei^ on ; 

The mom approaches, night is gone ! 

Thank God, who, by His power and might, 
lias watched and kept us through the night ! 
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BY GEOEGB VBNABLES, S.C.L., VICAB OF ST. MATTHEW's, LEICESTEE. 

VISITORS. 

jTHOUGH oup next and final paper, by embracing lay 
agency in general, may be said to include Visitors — 
whether District Visitors or visitors for specific purposes 
and upon unusual occasions — it seems well to devote 
one/-paper more especially to them. 

For, in past times, they did good service when the vast portion 
of church memlJers were inert and careless. They still do a great 
work in many localities. And it is not unlikely that under a 
more coVnplete system of organization than has commonly obtained 
amongst them, they would prove an even more valuable auxiliary 
in church-work than heretofore. 

I reflect, with much gratitude and pleasure, upon the great 
good efltected by district visitors in two parishes wherein (in the 
one case, I was curate, and in the other, I was vicar), they worked 
very cheerfully and well. But experience tells me, also, that the 
circumstances and surroundings of some parishes may render the 
use of visitors almost impossible. Wherever it is otherwise, a 
faithful band of true-hearted visitors is a cause of great blessing, 
and much strengthens the pastor's work. 

Visitors ought, of course, to be regular worshippers and com- 
municants, and generally at the church within whose district they 
serve. But these remarks are obviously so necessary as to scarcely 
n^ed offering to the reader. 

Visitors, in common with the clergy themselves, and in common 
with all who try to do good, have difiiculties and temptations 
peculiar to their office. They must not be offended if I, most 
heartily wishing them every success and blessing, venture to point 
out what their especial dangers are. 

There is a danger of the visit becoming a mere affair of gossip. 
Mrs. Garrulous is in many respects a decent body, and attends 
church at least every Sunday afternoon, but unhappily she knows 
her neighbours affairs better than she knows her prayer-book, and 
being clever, with her way of putting things, she cbntrives to 
interest her kind, well-meaning visitor so much in her story about 
Widow Watchford, and about the goings on down at the 
Winkwells, that, quite without suspecting it or intending it, the 
visit has become a mere empty talk about anything and anybody 
except Christianity or themselves ! We all are in some danger 
here, but noiie more so than the district visitor. • 

There is, also, the very easy, and very natural, danger of fa- 
vouritism. Favouritism is very easily acquired, and it is very 
natural withal, but it puts an end to all usefulness, if permitted. 
Those who know what visiting is, know very well the difference 
between the reception one mefets with at (suppose) No. 45 and 
No. 73, and that one would rather go a dozen times to the former 
house than once to the latter. What so natural as to prefer calling 
where you are met with a smile and "a welcome, to calling at that 
other dwelling, where the barely civil manner, short, stumpy voice, 
and general bearing of the inmate assure you, beyond doubt, that 
you are certainly not wanted there ? 
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And let me say, even here, there are limits to the perseyerance 
with which you continue to call at such a house. I do not 
remember above four houses at which I have ceased to call, and I 
apprehend that we should be very careful not too readily to *' give 
up " anyone, however roughly we may be treated. ♦ 

At the same time, we have no right or authority to invade the 
dwelling of any man, poor or rich ; and the poor ought certainly to 
be treated with the same manners as the ricL Only the danger to 
the visitor is, lest easily ceasing to call upon those who are not 
very attractive at first, a system of favouritism towards others gets 
set up, which works much ill feeling in the mind. 

These are two of the great dangers and difficulties of the visitor. 
Let me offer a few hearty hints of another kind. 

In dealing with the poor, I mean the needy, it is useless to 
talk to them about^spiritual mercies while they are starving. Jesus 
ever showed sympathy with the visible evil, and sought to relieve 
it, even though He came to deal with evil in its' higher and more 
spiritual forms. 

A tract to a hungry* man is of little use. Nay, it may do harm. 
On the other hand, ''Blessed is he that considereth the poor." 
Much indiscriminate giving is positively harmful. If you so give 
as to encourage a habit of dependence and a want of self-reliance, 
and if you crush out, instead of foster, a spirit of self-help, you 
are doing great harm ; you are pauperising the person ; you are 
making beggars; and you are doing a positive injury to them and 
to the whole community. 

'* Consider" the poor. Try to assist them to help themselves. 
Aid them in an emergency; but endeavour to put them in a position 
to prevent emergencies arising. 

It is kind to assist the poor in their distress, but it is better to 
put them into a way of keeping out of distress. 

I should be very sorry to say one unkind word against a inan, 
because he is poor or ** down." 

There are many genuine cases of very sad suffering and distress 
wliich demand our sympathy and deserve our assistance. But with 
all this, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that vice and want go 
\ fry much together, and that in very many instances (though with 
diistinct and numerous exceptions) the distress and the poverty are 
jilainly caused only by the immorality of the sufferers. 

This is a great matter for the contemplation of visitors. 

Then, I would hint, also, that visitors should have a definite aim, 
and should work to secure it. In one case it is to persuade 
J. T. to cease his drunken h(ibits. Here, it is to bring 0. D. to 
church. And here, to show that steady follow, B. R., that he is 
much in the wrong for not attending the Holy Communion, as His 
own loved Saviour hath invited him, asked him, and .advised him 
to do! 

Do all prayerfully. Make your visits a subject of prayer ere you 
leave home, make them the subject of prayer on your return. Get, 
also, early to Church, and there plead with God for any special cases 
to whom your heart has been peculiarly drawn out. 

Ikemember that you are working in a good cause, and for One 
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Who will not let your labour fail of good riBsults. Therefore, do 
not act feebly, as though a "perhaps" hung about all you* do. Act 
as a thoroughly hearty, earnest member of the church, who is 
working for the glory of hia God and the benefit of his fellow 
creatures. Go at your work as to a reality, for reality it is. Treat 
it as a work which embraces the unceasing Future as well as the 
Present in its influences, and you will, I thmk, be, what I earnestly 
trust you may be, " Hearty Visitors.** 




©hercoming tl)e WLoxia. 

BY T. 0. WHITEHEAD, M.A., HEAD llASTEB OF GHUIST's COLLEGE, 

KNCHLEY. 

1 S. John V. 4. — " This is the victory that overcometh the world j 
even our faith J^ 

lOK this text let me take occasion to set forth three 
points : — 

I. What is meant by ' the world V 
n. What is meant by ' overcoming the world T 
in. By what means ^s is to be done. 

I, "What is meant by the expression, * the world T The phrase 
has many significations, but it is used in the text in the sense 
in which it is a source of danger to the Christian's soul. People 
sometimes use the expression * the world,* intending by it to 
describe the society of ungodly people, in contrast to that 
of the servants of God. But it is impossible to draw a line 
which will clearly separate the two classes. Doubtless, in some 
cases, the distinction is plain enough. There are some few 
servants of God of whose characters none can doubt. There 
are some enemies to God and religion of whose characters 
none can doubt, as well. But, in the outward and visible Church 
in general, the wheat and the tares grow together, not distinguished 
by human eye. Amongst the Twelve was a Judas, evidently un- 
detected by the other Apostles ; and when Elijah complained that 4 
he only was left, God surprised him with the answer, that He had 
seven thousand left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal. 

In the same town — in the same congregation — ^in the same 
family— the spiritually dead and the spiritually alive are mixed — 
nay, even in the same heart, the heart of every Christian man, 
there is to the last something left of the spirit of the world, not 
wholly driven out by the Spirit of Christ. We cannot therefore now 
call any set of people * the world,* and any other set * the company 
of the people of God.* By-and-bye, the reapers will come to make 
the sepaiation, but at present the Lord of the harvest has issued 
His command, ' let them both grow together.* 

What, then, is * the world,' spoken of in the text? Simply, the 
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things tliat are seen and temporal, as opposed to the things that are 
unseen and eternal 

And it is often called * this wicked world,' because of the wicked- 
ness which it produces, by ministering to the sinful lusts within us, 
and inclining us to forget the interests of our souls, and to 
worship the creature rather than the Creator. 

How clearly is this the case ! How easily are we drawn aside 
from the service of God, not only by thingij lawful, but even by 
things necessary. The money that we use — the business to which 
the Bible bids us attend — the recreation needful for our health and 
spirits — our food, and raiment, and sleep — nay, our very homes 
(intended to be the types of the harmony and peace of the eternal 
Home above), even these needful things may and do minister to sin 
by withdrawing our affections from things above. It is this which 
makes the battle we have to fight the life -long struggle that it is. 
The religious life were easy, if it consisted in the avoidance of 
certain well-known people, and certain well-defined places and 
practices. But closely mingled as are the world and the church, 
the Christian ■ soldier must be ever on the watch. Wherever he 
niay go — into the deepest retirement — into the very sanctuary of 
God itself — ^he has with him the battle-field and tlie contending 
forces, the battle-field, his own heart, the contending forces, the 
spirit of self and the spirit of God. 

Such, then, is the enemy of which the text warns us, so subtle, 
so continually about us and within us, so hard to detect, so difficult 
to overcome. 

II. Let us ask next, then, what is meant by overcoming it ? 

Not flighL There are some particular temptations from which 
we may flee, and must flee, if we can ; but there are many, again, 
which meet us every day, and all day, which must be mani^y met, 
fought with, and overcome. Would it be possible to say tiiat a 
general had overcome his enemy (though he had not lost a soldier), 
if he had never met him ? He might be wise in avoiding him for 
a season, that he might gather strength or better choose the place 
of conflict. But to * overcome ' him, he must meet him, fight him, 
and subdue him. Hence the mistake which they commit, who 
imagine that a life of cloistered seclusion gives opportunity for the 
growth of a higher and a loftier Christian character. Not so. Tha 
Christian's strength is shown, not in blind ignorance of evil, but in 
deliberate preference of good. A Christian's duty lies, therefore, 
nof in forsaking his place in the business and intercourse of the 
world, not in quitting the friendly gathering and the family circle, 
but in glorifying God in them, in showing how His Holy Spirit 
can make him an example of integrity, of purity and hunulity, of 
self-denial, and of charity — ^it lies in mastering titie special tempta- 
tions incident to each man's own particular position and calling — 
it lies in proving to the world, not only that every duly of life is 
best discharged by the servant of Christ, but also that God's world 
of natural duty is the fittest, as it is the appointed, training- ground 
to prepare His saints for His heaven and for His presence. 

This is what Christ meant, when, not long before His departure 
from them, He prayed for His disciples, not that God should take 
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them out of the world, but that He should keep them from the evil 
that was in the world. 

While therefore we may say that certain practices are sinful, and 
that certain people who do not make even a profession of godliness 
are imgodly, it is as undesirable, as it would be impossible, to 
point with the finger and say, * the world is here,' or * the world is 
there.' To attempt to do so would be doubly hurtful, ministering, 
on the one hand, to spiritual pride and conceit, and depriving, on the 
other, the careless and the godless of the quiet, but oftentimes 
powerful, influence of Christian example. 

To overcome the world, then, is not to go out of it, but in it 
to keep oneself unspotted from it — to do its business, but not in its 
spirit— to mingle with its intercourse, but not with its motives — to 
abstain from excess even in things lawful— to remember the danger 
«ven in things needful — to have our conversation in heaven and 
our affection set on things above, while our time is spent among 
things below — to be content to live and work for Christ, but willing, 
when God calls us, to die and be with Christ — this is to overcome 
the world — this is (like our Master) not to shun the encounter, but 
to meet the enemy on the appointed field, there to fight him, and 
there to foil him. 

in. And how is this to be accomplished ? 

The text tells us by * faith.' ' This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.' 

And the Apostle gives us a definition of faith, viz., * the evidence 
of things not seen, the substance of things hoped for.' In other 
words,, it makes things unseen evident, as though they were seen. 
It makes things only * hoped for' before, as much enjoyed as though 
they were substantial. 

Bearing in mind this definition, it is not hard to understand how 
faith enables the believer to overcome the world. Without faith 
we know nothing hut of the things of this world. It is thus that 
the Saviour describes the natural man. 

When speaking of the coming judgment, and whdn likening the 
careless state in which men would be foimd, then, to the state 
in which they were found when the flood overtook them in the 
days of Noah, He says of the latter, they ate, they drank, they 
bought, they sold, they married and were given in marriage — 
things belonging solely to the world of sight and sense. 

By which Christ meant to say, that they had no other thmgJiUy 
they lived no higher life, the things temporal were the only things 
they saw, and things earthly the only things they hoped for. 

And is not this our state by nature ? How many people now 
live for nothing but the things of time and sense! WThiat an 
aimless state ! Its only end, if we look to no Future, the echo 
of tJie words, as we stand over the coffin that is lowered into the 
grave, * ashes to ashes, dust to dust.' But if there be a Future, an 
•offended God, and a judgment to come, a state how appaUing ! 

Now in this, the natural state of man, the worid is the victor. 

But contrast this with the believer's state. Put side by side the 
men of tiiis world and the men of faith, and on which side, when 
ihey have met, has always lain the victory ? 
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In the long struggle between Moses and Pharaoh, which through- 
out spoke with the voice of authoritji and which finally had the 
mastery? When Ahab met Ehjah on Carmel and in Naboth's vine- 
yard, on which side were the calmness and the courage ? 

When the prophet Daniel stood before Nebuchadnezzar, inter- 
preted the writing to Belshsizzar, or aoiswered King Darius from 
the lions* den, on which side lay the dignity ? Or when Paul, the 
prisoner, was brought bound into the presence of Felix on the 
judgment-seat, was it the prisoner or the judge that trembled ? 

These are some of the victories which faith always gains over the 
world without, when the two meet in conflict, but they are not the 
victories that are the most difficult for the believer to win. He has 
enemies to fight in the world within him far more dangerous than 
any he can meet in the'world without — sinful lusts, carnal appetites, 
earthly-mindedness, pridef and conceit, ignorance of God, hardness 
and blindness of heart Over all these faith gives the victory. 

When the sinner has been convinced by lie Holy Spirit of his 
sin and of the just anger of God, it leads him to the Saviour^ and 
persuades him often, through many doubts and fears, that the 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. Through the same Spirit, it 
changes his heart from being, in the Bible language, 'earthly, 
sensual, devihsh,' and makes it heavenly, spiritual, and partaker of 
the nature of God. Through the same Spirit, it leads him to the. 
Word of God for direction in all his ways, and to seek the glory of 
God in all hj^ works. It makes him dread to grieve, to vex, or 
possibly even to quench the inward workings of that heavenly 
friend and guide. And all this, faith accomplishes by so bringing 
into the soul the interests of a higher and a lasting world, that 
they dwarf to insignificance the passing interests of tiiis. To his 
opened eyes, the world is ever full of the ministering spirits of the 
King of kings. . For him, Death has no terrors, for he looks calmly 
on to scenes beyond the grave. He hears the trumpet sound, he 
sees the great white throne, the open books, the countless crowd of 
the rising dead, the multitude assembled before the judgment-seat, 
and, in the language of the Apostle, he cries, through faith in 
triumph, * Death, where is thy sting ? gi-ave, where is thy 
victory ? Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.* 

May this experience be ours at those times when we all shall 
need its blessedness, at the hour of death and the day of judgment! 
We have all surely felt the strivings of God's Spirit wi&in us 
against the power of this lower world. Let us beware how we 
resist these heavenly strivings. Let us ask God's help, that we may 
sit Joose to the attractions of this world of sense. Let us make 
diligent, prayerful use of the means of grace, seeking especially 
through tiiem the workings of God's Holy Spirit. Let us cultivate 
in the soul the unseen life that belongs to the unseen world, .pre- 
paring now for the kingdom, where we hope to dwell for ever, and 
that we may be strengthenisd to maintain the Christian's fight and 
to win the Christian's crown ; let us pray continually, ' Increase, 
Lord, that faith in me, which alone can enable me to overcome 
the world.* 
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I stood one Sunday morning 
Before a lar^e Church-door : 

The congre^tion gathered. 
And carnages a score, — 

From one out-stepp'd a lady 
I oft had seen before. 

Her hand was on a Prayer-book, 

And held a Yinaigrette ; 
The sign of man's redemption 

Clear on the book was set, 
But above the Cross there glisten'd 

A golden coronet. 

For her the obsequious beadle 
The inner door flung wide ; 

Lightly as up a ball-room 
Her footsteps seemed to glide. 

There might be ^ood thoughts in her. 
For all her evil pride. 

But after her a woman 

Peep'd wistfully within, 
On whose wan face was graven 

Life's hardest discipline,— 
The trace of the sad trinity 

Of weakness, pain, and sin. 

The few free seats were crowded, — 
Where could she rest and pray ? 

"With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in fair array. 
** God's house holds no poor sinners " 
She sighed, and went away. 



Old heathendom's vast temples 
Held men of every fate : 

The steps of far Benares 
Commingle small and great ; 

The dome of Saint Sophia 
Confounds all human state. 

The aisles of blessed Peter 

Are open all the year. 
Throughout wide Christian Europe 

The Christian's right is clear 
To use God's house in freedom 

Each man the other's peer. 

Save only in that England, 
Where this disgrace I saw, — 

England where no man crouches 
In tyranny's base awe, — 

England, where all are equal 
Beneath the eye of law ! 

There, too, each vast Cathedral 
Contracts its ampSa room, — 

No weary beggar resting 
Within the holy gloom, — 

No earnest student musing 
Beside the- famous tomb. 

Who shall relieve this scandal 
That desecrates our age, — 

An evil great as ever 
Iconoclastic rage, — 

Who to this Christian people 
Bestore their heritage ? 



®n ti)e ®tt9tn atCQ f^tetotg of tf)e iSngltisi) ISii)Ie« 

BY DEWHAM ROWE KORMAN, VICAR OF MrDDLETON-BY-WXRKSWORTH. 

Read, then, but first thyself prepare 

To read with zeal, and mark with care ; 

And when thou read'st what here is writ. 

Let thy best practice second it. 

So twice each precept read shall be, t 

First in the book and next in thee. 



A.D. 1600-1611. 



Petek Heylin. 




the later years of Queen Elizabeth's reign there 
were many very learned men devoting their time to 
Biblical studies. It would seem as if the religious 
fervour of the age could not be content with what had 
been already done by Tyndale, Coverdale, Rogers, or 
the Bishops. Individual scholars who could discern faults here and 
there in every revision which had been made, were not backward 
in pointing them out for correction in any future attempt at amend- 
anent. An increasing number of clergy in the Church of England, 
whose only authorised copy was the translation called the Bishops^ 
Bible, were most anxious that further efforts should be made towards 
attaining an English translation of the Holy Scriptures which 
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should be free from many of those evident blemishes which were 
contained in their public copies. 

On the accession of James I. to the throne, these private desires 
assumed a more urgent character. Those who felt them were bold 
enough to come forward publicly into the presence of the King at 
the Conference held at Hampton Court in January, 1604, and make 
known their wish* for a fresh revision of the Scriptures by eminent 
and honest scholars. There was scarcely apy opposition made to 
this reasonable request, as all who were present there must have 
been aware that the Bishops' Bible, or the Q-enevan Bible, or Cover- 
dale's Great Bible, was here and there incorrect in its rendering 
from the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. A few scornful 
words from individuals could well be passed over as harmless, 
seeing that the long hoped for work was about to be undertaken by 
competent men under royal authority. 

Not many months after this conference, the King had obtained 
a list of names of men well qualified for the task, and had entrusted 
to them the duty of thoroughly and efficiently reviewing and re- 
vising the text of the English Bible, and presenting to t£e people 
what to the best of their ability they consideredJ^he true Word of 
God in the English tongue. Andrews, Reynolds, ISarlowe, Overall, 
Duport, Bedwell, names known far and wide as representatives of 
acute scholarship and deep learning — these were the hands unto 
which was committed the labour of satisfying the just wants of 
earnest and truth-loving people ; and never perhaps did companies 
of scholars, divided into groups as these forty-seven were, work 
more harmoniously and satisfactorily together; the sense of respon- 
sibility would seem to have weighed upon the mind of each reviser, 
and constrained him to use his best endeavours for effecting a per- 
ceptible improvement on all former translations. 

There was a certain number of instructions forwarded to the 
men who had been selected for the work, for their guidance ; and 
on the receipt of them, it appears each individu£d gave himself up 
to the labour with a ready will. By the end of the year 1604, 
many of the revisers were fuUy occupied on the separate portions 
specially assigned to their care, searching out for every particle of 
information which might Uirow light on dark and difficult passages ; 
and gleaning here and there scraps of wisdom, ancient and modern, 
which might serve to clear up points hitherto doubtful and un- 
settled. The wide field of Scriptural learning thus thrown open to 
industrious workers was travelled over again and again in quest of 
grains of truth, and no comer seems to have escaped the vigilant 
and practised eyes of these eminent and unselfish men. 

The Bishops* Bible, issued in 1572, was to be the ground- work 
of the new version. This text found ready to hand was to be 
changed as little as possible, and was on no account to be altered 
imless the Hebrew or Greek was plainly mistranslated. Every 
available source of information might be freely used to perfect the 
text in existence ; manuscripts might be collated ; the writings of 
the old Church Fathers might be compared; the more recent 
vernacular versions in French, German, Italian, Spanish, might be 
investigated, scholars, native and foreign, might be consulted ; in 
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fact, no one known channel of truth waa to be left unexplored ; 
there was now to be a most practicfid answer given to the unworthy 
remark, ** If every man's humour were to be followed, there would 
be no end of translating." 

The work thus virtually commenced under the king's authority 
in the year 1604 was carried on in the most quiet and unobtrusive 
manner by the revisers, for about three years ; each as it would 
appear desiring to ke^ back the formal part of the task until 
full time had been given to mature and perfect the section he had 
received. In the year 1607, the groups of men, two at Oxford, twt 
at Cambridge, and two at Westminster, began to meet for the 
purpose of settling and arranging the text according to the opinion 
of their members. A great deal of time was taken up in these 
necessary and important discussions, as no verse or word was per- 
mitted to stand unless its presence was supported by the strongest 
and best evidence. So careful were the revisers in their pre- 
liminary labours, that when they knew that a certain small word 
was a better equivalent for the original Hebrew or Greek than a 
longer, which was in the Bishops* Bible, they invariably made the 
change, their object evidently being to make the language of Holy 
Scripture as plain, clear, and simple as possible. 

At the end of about three years, in the year 1610, copies of 
the Scriptures, as revised by each group of scholars, were handed 
over to a body of six of the most eminent of the labourers^ two 
jfrom Oxford, two from Cambridge, and two from Westminster, to 
be reviewed by them in consultation with certain other learned men 
chosen for the purpose. These picked men spent nine months in* 
going over again what had been given to them with the most 
scrupulous care, one perc^iance reading whilst others would listen 
with Hebrew, or Q-reek, or Latin, or G-erman, or French, or Italian 
versions before them. There was no shrinking from labour, no 
manifestation of undue haste, but a painstaking and conscientious 
desire to produce a version which might fairly challenge criticism 
and aUay doubts and fears. 

In the year 1611, there was prepared for the press the manuscript 
as finally corrected by Bishop Bilson and Dr. Miles Smith ; and 
under their supervision the first edition of the Yersion, which goes 
by the name of the ^^ Authorised Version," was imprinted at 
London by Bobert barker in the course of the same year. So 
great was the change for the better in many important passages^ 
and so visible the improvement in the whole tone and character of 
the renderings, that the Bevisers do not shrink from saying in the 
preface that their Version is '' newly translated out of the original 
tongues, and with the former translations diligently compared and 
revised by his Majesty's special command.'^ 

Since the first edition was printed and published in the year 
1611, this << Authorised Version," known by us, has gradually dis- 
placed all other translations, and won it sway quietly to the position 
which it now holds, as that of the Standard of Truth, for all who 
speak the English language. There are doubtless in this, as in all 
former, translations, trivial errors which greater acquaintance with 
the original topgues enables us to discern, yet still, considering the 
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age in which it was made, we may regard our present English 
Bible as a very marvel of perfection. Even those most diligent 
labourers who spent so much time and pains in its production did 
not claim for their work absolute freedom from fault: in their 
modesty, they prefixed these truthful remarks, ** Truly, good Chris- 
tian reader, we never thought from the beginning that we should 
need to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a 
good one, but to make a good one better .... or out of many 
good ones one principal good one, not justly to be excepted against ; 
that hath been our endeavour, that our mark. To that purpose 
there were many chosen that were greater in other men's eyes 
than in their own, and that sought the truth rather than their own 
praise. . . . Neither did we disdain to revise that which we had 
done, and to bring back to the anvil that which we had hammered ; 
but having and using as great helps as were needful, and fearing 
no reproach for slowness, nor coveting praise for expedition, we 
have at the length, through the good hand of the Lord upon us, 
brought the work to that pass that you see." 

It would be ungracious in the extreme to complain of a Version 
of Holy Scriptures which was brought out under the sanction of 
such profound scholarship, and has stood its ground under the 
most trjring circumstances ; and at the same time unwise to regard 
it as above all honest criticism. If, by the aid of a more advanced . 
learning, any renderings can be made a more accurate interpreta- 
tion of the original records ; or if, by the help of more ancient 
and correct manuscripts, small points here and there may be made 
more intelligible, there should be no fear to accept these emenda- 
tions, and to accept them in the most grateful spirit as special 
blessings to a later age. Literal accuracy is not to be scorned, 
though there stands out as a standing warning to idolaters of an 
exact text, ** The letter kiUeth, but the spirit giveth life ;" and any 
time, perseverance, or genius spent in securing for us the most 
perfect transcript of the Divine will to man, should receive our 
heartiest thanks. 

In the slight sketch of the Origin and History of the English 
Bible which has been attempted in these pages during the year, 
there has necessarily been omitted severtd of those more graphic 
episodes which have occurred in the long period which has been 
treated of; it is to be hoped, however, that the fragments which 
have been communicated may quicken in the minds of many a strong 
and abiding desire te follow up the study of such an important 
subject with a more lively and intelligent interest. Abundant 
means for so doing have been furnished during the last few years 
by able and accomplished writers, whose names are a guarantee for 
solid learning and patient research. Archbishop Trench on the 
" Authorised Version," and Canon Westcott on the English Bible, 
supply ample materials for a much more extended enquiry than 
could possibly be carried on in these pages ; and for an account of 
the earlier Wycliffite Versions, the splendid book of Forshall and 
Madden supplies every tittle of information which the most indus- 
trious learner can desire. 

If we have seen, in this imperfect history, some slight indica- 
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tions of a providential watching over the Word of God, some few 
traces of a higher hand protecting these treasures of wisdom from 
hurt or harm, let us not be afraid to avow bur convictions ; or to 
allow our veneration to increase with every succeeding year of life. 
Death has been bravely faced, loss and imprisonment have been 
cheerfully borne by many a noble hero in defence of God's Written 
Word ; and much pain has been secretly endured by those who 
have striven to hand down undefiled the streams of Gospel Truth. 
The fixing of the Canon, the preservation of Manuscripts, the 
translations into other languages, the exclusion of interpolated 
verses, have not been easy tasks at various times, and thankful 
ought each reader of the Ikiglish Bible to be that such a glorious 
heritage has been bequeathed to him. 

Living in times of change, when anxious souls are again claim- 
ing a removal of the few imperfections which disfigure pages of the 
Sacred Book, let us not be afraid to commend the task unto the 
hands of ripe scholars and religious men. If the Divines of the age 
of James I. supposed that improvements could be made in the 
future, and looked upon their work as a temporary and not a final 
effort, let us not shrink from the task which is set by men craving 
for truth, but earnestly and willingly, with God's help, pursue it. 
Pear, there need be none. God's word to His people is still, " Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of tiie world. . Amen." 
(Matt, xxviii. 20). 



3unns iias£( in ^Minttt. 



SuMMEK is a jg^lorious season, 
Warm, and bright, and pleasant; 

But the Past is not a reason 
To despise the Present. 

So, -while health can cUmb the mountain, 
And the log lights up the hall, 

There are sunny days in winter, after all. 

Spring, no doubt, hath faded from us, 

Maiden-like in charms ; 
Summer, too, with all the promise, 

Perish'd in our arms : 
But the memory of the vanisVd, 

Whom our hearts recall, 
Maketh sunny days in winter, after all ! 

True, there's scarce a flower that 
bloometh— 

All the best are dead; 
But the wall-flower still perfumeth 

Yonder garden bed ; 
And the arbutus, pearl-blossom'd. 

Hangs its coral ball r 
There are sunny days in winter, after all I 



Summer trees are pretty — ^very. 

And I love them weU ; 
But this holly's glistering berry 

None of those excel. 
While the fir can warm the landscape, 

And the ivy clothes the waJl, 
There are sunny days in winter, after all ! 

Sunny hours in every season 

Wait the innocent — 
Those who taste with love and reason 

What their God hath sent ; 
Those who neither soar too highly, 

Nor too lowly fall, 
Feel the sunny days of winter, after aU ! 

Then, although our darling treasures 

Vanish from the heart — 
Then, although our once loved pleasures, 

One by one depart — 
Though the tomb looms in the distance, 

And the mourning pall. 
There is simshine, and no winter, after all ! 
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?^eartfi jf&intss to Hag ©JKccris of tf)e Cttircf)* 

BY OEOBOE YENABLES, S.C.L., YIOAB OF ST. MATTHeVs, LEIOESTEB. 

GUILDMEN. 

a general and very great principle, we would say, 
at the outset, that we regard every baptized person, on 
arriving at a fit age, as bound by every consideration 
to be confirmed, and then to become a regular and 
a frequent communicant, and that every communicant 
is, by that very act, a member of the best, the greatest, the truest, 
and the grandest of Guilds, being bound as a member of Christ 
to do something, however small, however great, however insigni- 
ficant, or however important, for the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom, and for the benefit of the family of fallen Adam, whom 
Jesus, the second Adam, hath redeemed. And we believe that 
this Iruth, long neglected and almost forgotten, cannot be too 
much insisted on. If practically recognised, it would raise up 
such a band of lay helpers in the church as would, with Q-od's 
blessing, effect a mighty reformation amongst the people, and 
would do much to spread true religion. One great means towards 
producing this result is found in numerous associations, societies 
and guilds, with which the church is teeming now. It matters 
little by what name we term these associations, for in practice 
most of them mean nearly the same thing. Some think that 
"association " is the best term, while others think that the word 
has a very scientific ring about it; some fancy that the term 
?' guild" smacks terribly of Popery, even as others, who have a 
sound and wholesome dread both of Popery and Romanism, con- 
sider the word as the most convenient and appropriate term that 
our vocabulary contains. 

Dismissing such a question as a mere trifle amongst men in 
earnest, and a mere quibble amongst determined fault-fiaders, who 
will be neither silenced nor satisfied with any thing that earnest 
churchmen attempt to do, we rather throw our thoughts together 
upon the work to be done and the workers to do it. We hope the 
day is now quite near when permanent deacons will be ordained 
to minister within and outside the church; when unpaid sub- 
deacons (who will not thereby put aside their condition as laymen) 
will also be carefully selected and ordered for work also within, 
and, perhaps, without the church walls. There is great need for 
some such proceeding. It would give an impulse to church work 
which is still needed. But there is, and there ever will be, a work 
to be done by the Church, the full discharge of which demands 
the action of every member of the Church, just because he or 
she is a member of it (1 Cor. xii. 21, 22). 

The principle is one, the practical applications numerous and not 
altogether easy to enumerate. The principle is clear enough. 
The Church consists of many members, under the one great head, 
Jesus Christ. Every member, mthout exception, has its functions 
to perform within the one united body, and no member is so 
unimportant that the most comely member can do without it. 
There is such a combination amongst all the members as renders 
it impossible for one member to say to another " / have no need 
of thee" The great point of enquiry for every member of Christ's 
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* Life. 

Church, then, is, what is my fanction? What is that, in this great 
body of the Church of Christ, whereof I am a member, which I 
am called upon to perfoftn ? 

It matters not whether you be poor or rich, learned or ignorant, 
blind or lame, or even bed-ridden. Every member of the Church 
of Christ can do something, as such, to the glory of his Q-od and 
Saviour, and the good of his fellow- creatures. It is, therefore, at 
once your highest duty and your greatest privilege to feel that you 
have such a calling, and the point to be decided by you is, 
what is your peculiar calling within the Church, and consistently 
with due order ? 

In very many instances (especially where the Q-uild simply 
demands that you be a communicant, and that you promise to 
do something every week to the glory of God and the extension of 
His Church), you will find a Guild will afford you the very plat- 
form for usefulness you desire. 

And let me say to all hearty Guildmen, do whatever you under- 
take with perseverance, life, and reality. Never attempt anything 
in connection with the Church with hesitation, or doubt, or un- 
certainty. Do it because H is right, because you ought to do it, 
and with a happy conviction that it is useless without the blessing 
of God, and withed that God will bless it and any work done 
in His name and in reliance upon His grace. 

This is the last of the set of ** Hearty Hints" to my fellow 
brethren of the Church. I have endeavoured to write them all 
under a sense of the responsibility entrusted to me, and I have 
sought so to write them as to make men feel an interest in 
them. I am sensible of many shortcomings, but I can say, with a 
heartfelt consciousness of truth, that I have earnestly wished to 
avoid hurting the feelings of any one, while seeking to be as 
practical as possible. If, however, I have failed in this parti- 
cular, I beg to assure every reader that it would pain me greatly 
to give needless offence, and that I have never once done so inten- 
tionally. May it please God so to bless all the readers of my 
Hearty Hints, that though unknown to each other, we all may 
work heartily in the great Anglican communion of the Church 
Catholic of Christ, in whatever part of the world we may be. 

And hereafter, when our work is over, " having served Gt)d 
in our day and generation" here, may we rejoice in His presence, 
and praise His grace and love which made us " Hearty Workers" in 
His Church on earth. Till then, let our motto be "Be not weary 
in well doing, our labour is not in vain in the Lord.** 



ILife- 



W]g live in deeds not years, in thoughts not breaths. 
In feelings not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels Uie noblest, acts the best. 

Bailet. 
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Ohapteb IX. 
And 80 Miles Welch went away, far from quiet Hinton Mill, over 
the great sea to Australia, and left Bose Hardy behind him by her 
own choice ; and as the old man told her, she (Hd not regret it. I do 
not mean that she did not sometimes weary for the sound of Miles' 
cheery voice, and a sight of his kindly face, and find life very dull 
without him. Patience is a hard virtue for young blood ; but few 
people have a better model before their eyes than Eose had. But 
I tlunk even when her heart was most yearning and longing, if 
Miles had stood before her with his pleading face and voice, she 
would still have decided the same, and always when the old master 
spoke of Miles, which was very often, she would say, *'but Tm 
glad I stayed with the Master and the dear old home." 

One day, when she spoke thus, he said, << Ah, deary, I used to 
think a terrible deal of the old mill. Ah ! and so I do now, only 
maybe not so much. I mind once when there was a talk of our 
leaving it and taking another farm, J, felt as though it would nearly 
break my heart, it seemed as if it were just home and nowhere else 
could be ; but since the old missus went, it has seemed different, 
somehow ; it seems as if I was just biding here a little, ' strangers 
and sojourners,' as it says, and was just waiting to go home. 
There's a place for me up there in my Father's house, and my 
heart and treasure are there already, and it's light in the home there, 
deary, always light." 

And so time passed on in the quiet mill till it was no longer 
yesterday, or last week, or last month, or even last year that Miles 
went away. They heard once or twice, and Rose replied, but they 
were neither of them good at writing, and Miles was very busy, so 
that after a time no letters came to or left the mill, but ** what does 
it matter, as long as we're true ? " Eose said. She did not mope 
or pine for her lover, but went cheerfully about her work like a 
brave-hearted girl as. she was, and work passed the time, which 
might have crushed her with its weight if she had sat with folded 
hands. She tended the old man with constant watchful care, and 
he needed it more and more, for every month seemed to take some- 
thing firom his failing strength and bring him nearer the home he 
was seeking. The management of the farm had fallen almost 
entirely into Joe Hawthorne's hands, though he came in most 
days and told Master Hawthorne what was being done. 

Then as time still passed on the old man's place at church was 
empty on Sunday, and at first it was only that the weather was 
bad, or Master Hawthorne had taken a cold ; but as Sunday after 
Sunday passed and Eose took her place there alone, she felt that 
she should never again hear his voice joining in the prayers, or 
see his head bent so reverently, and that the time would not be 
long before he would no longer take part in the feeble praises of 
the. Church militant here on earth, but would be joining in the 
glorious ^ Hallelujahs ' of the Church triumphant in heaven. 
» 4: ♦ * * 

Christmas Day again, fourteen years since my story began, and 
little Eose Hardy found her home in the old fann, ten years since 
the old mistress " crossed the flood," nearly six years since Miles 
came, and five since he went away. 
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Rose. Hardy's Home. 



*'A happy Christmas to you, Master," Kose said as she opened his 
bedroom door. He was still able to get up and dress himself 
"without help, and he was standing by the window waiting for her, 
for she always came to lead him downstairs. She rarely left him 
at all now, for he wbls very feeble and dependent on her for every- 
thing. 

** It's fourteen years since you brought me here first. Do you 
mind the day ? How cold and frosty it was, w%.sn't it ? and what 
a poor little half-starved creature I was when you led me in. Do 
you mind it all, Master? " 

'*Ay, ay!" he answered, "fourteen years ago, and it seems 
but the other day." 

As they sat at their breakfast, they talked of old times, and of 
that first Christmas, and the farmer went back to Christmases long 
ago before there was a Rose Hardy in the world. 

** You and me must have service to ourselves, Master." Eose 
said as she began clearing away the things. 

** No, deary, I won't keep you from Church. Tm a deal better 
to-day, and then if you set things handy for me I shall do well 
enough till you come home, and I know the service pretty near by 
heart. Eighty-five Christmas days have taught it me. Never 
fear, Bosey, but I shall do comfortable, and maybe I shall 
doze a bit now and then, and pass the time thinking of old 
times, for my life is as good as a story, deary, and Til read it to 
myself." 

She did not like leaving him, but he grew so worried by her 
. staying that she agreed to go, doing all in her power to make him 
comfortable till her return, setting his armchair out of the draught, 
and making up a bright fire. 

Then she went and put on her bonnet. As she came down stairs, 
she heard his voice speaking softly to himself,. ** Through the tender 
mercy of our God, whereby the Dayspring from on high hath visited 
us ; to give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow 
of death : and to guide our feet into the way of peace.' " 

" Master," she said, " the bells are ringing, do you hear ?*' 

<< Open the door, deary; my hearing's not so good as it has been. 
Ay ! sure, there they are, * glad tidings of great joy.' " 

** Goodbye," she said from the door, " I'll not be long." 

" Qt)odbye, Bosey. Don't forget I'm waiting for you at home." 

And she closed the door and went. Her mind was full of him 
as she crossed the meadow, and she thought of all his gentleness 
and patience, and of all his great goodness to her. She was so 
taken up with her thoughts that she climbed the stile and went up 
the little lane without noticing a figure standing on the bridge, who 
had been watching her all the way from the milL 

" Where are you going. Miss Bose, in such a hurry, that you 
have left your eyes and your thoughts behind you, and can^t even 
say * good morning' to a friend you've not seen for years? " 

Who was it that was standing there looking at her ? Who took 

both her hands in his and kept them in his grasp ? Her heart 

seemed to stand still, for it was Miles Welch, his very self, who 

etood there in the very place where she had seen him last, five years 
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Rose Hardi/s Home, 



before ; and his voice was sounding with the Christmas bells in her ^ 
happy ears. 

What they said in those first minutes Bose oould not recall, sho 
remembered only that she made a movement as if she would have 
turned back to the mill, but Miles drew her hand under his arm 
and said, " Not yet, you and I, Eosey, will go to Church together, 
and then go and tell the old master." 



And there they were, on their way to Church, with her hand 
resting on Miles' arm. She could not speak for something that 
rose in her throat that was very near a sob, and her eyes were more 
than once misty and dim. Miles, too, was silent, and only smiled 
and nodded to the groups of people who had a welcome to say to 
him or a Christmas greeting. 

As they passed in at the churchyard gate Miles stooped and 
looked into Eose's downcast face, ** And you haven't even said you're 
glad to see me, Rose." 
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Rose Hardy* s Home. 



And she made no answer, but looked up at him with damp eye* 
and quivering lips, and they passed in and knelt down side by side 
in the old seat. " What does it matter so long as we are true? " 
And they had been true, and the five years of waiting seemed to 
them but a few days for the love they bore one another. 

After the service was over Miles found that he could not get 
away so easily from the neighbours, who pressed round him to bid 
him welcome or ask news of his return ; but when at last he had 
made his way through them, and was clear, he turned to Rose and 
said, **Now, Rosey, for the old master." 

And they set out at a quick pace for the farm. As they went 
their tongues were no longer silent, and he told her how he had 
got on slowly but steadily in Australia, where he found that fortunes- 
were no more to be made in a day than they are in England. His 
uncle took a great fancy to him, and treated him as if he had been? 
his own son ; but as time passed on, the day when he could come- 
home to fetch Rose seemed to come no nearer, and he was begin- 
ning to feel almost in despair, for " I couldn't quite forget you, 
Rosey, do what I would." Then not quite a year ago lus uncle 
died and left him everything. ** I might have been no end of a 
rich man if I had stopped and kept on with the sheep farm ; but I 
found with my uncle's money I could get a snug litfle farm in old 
England, and so I sold everything and thought Td come and see if 
there was still a blue-eyed girl at Hinton MiQ. And you mustn't 
be so hard on a chap as you were five years ago, when you sent him 
off to the other end of. the world, and did not mind a bit." 

*'Not a bit. Miles, not a bit." And she laughed with tears in- 
her blue eyes, a laugh that was so pleasant in his ears that nothing 
he had heard in those five years came near to it in sweetness. 

" And though you treated me so badly, I've been thinking and 
thinking to please you, and I'm thinking there might be room for 
irie in the mill, and that maybe the master would let me take on 
tlie farm instead of him, so as we should all be together. What 
say you, Rosey ? " 

How short the way was. How soon they reached the- mill. 
They seemed only this minute to have left the church, and here 
they were going up the garden path. 

** It's not a bit changed," Miles said ; '* ** it's all just the same ; 
it might be only yesterday when I left; and there's the white 
pigeons and the old dog and alL" 

As she unlocked the door she stopped and motioned him to be 
quiet. 

"I will go in and tell him," she said. "Oh! he will be so 
pleased." 

So Miles stopped in the porch, and she went in alone. 

The fire was burning brightly, and the old man lay back in his 
elbow chair dozing, she thought, with one hand stretched out on 
the Bible, which he liked placed within his reach, though he could 
not read it. 

** Master," she said, ** Master, I've some news for you." 

He did .not answer, and she came nearer, and then she uttered a 
cry of terror, *^ Oh, Miles, Miles, come!" For like the poor 
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The Close of the Year, 



slieplierds on that first diristmas, a great light had shone from 
heaven for the old man sitting in darkness^ and he had gone to 
keep Christmas with the old misti-ess in the light. '* The city hath 
no need of the suij, neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory 
of the Lord doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 
For there shall be no night there." 

Years have passed since then, and Hose and Miles still live in 
Hinton Mill. Their life v a very happy one, with many blessings 
and few sorrows. There are little children growing up round 
them, and life has much sunshine for them. But Eose never for- 
gets the dear old master and mistress, and she often recalls the 
master's last words,- " Don't forget that I'm waiting for you at 
home," and she remembers, that pleasant as the old mill is, that it 
is not our rest, but that her Home lies beyond the dark valley, 
where the old master is waiting for her. 



Cjje ©lose of tf)e ^ear. 



Anothxr year ! another year ! Shine on ! shine on ! with you I tread 

The unceasing rush of time sweeps on; The march of ages, orbs of light! 

"Whelmed in its surges, disappear A last eclipse o'er j'ou may spread, 

Man's hopes and fears, for ever gone ! To me, to me, there comes no night. 

0, no ! forbear that idle tale ! ! what concerns it him, whose way 
The hour demands another strain, Lies upward to th' immortal dead, 

Demands high thoughts that cannot That a few hairs are turning gray, 
quail, Or one more year of life has fled ! 

And strength to conquer and retain. g^j^ yg^, ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 1,^^^^ 

'Tis midnight — from the dark-blue sky, . To feel and act with strength and 

The stars, which now look down on skill, 

earth, To reason wisely, nobly dare, 

Have seen ten thousand centuries fly, And speed your courses as ye will. 

And given to countless changes birth y^^^^ ijfg.g meridian toils are done, 

And when the pyramids shall fall, How calm, how rich the twilight 

And, mouldering, mix as dust in air, glow ; 

The dwellers on this altered ball The morning twilight of a sun 

May still behold them glorious there. Which shines not here on things below. 

Press onward througli each varying hour; 

Let no weak fears thy course delay; 
Immortal being! feel thy power, 

Pursue tiiy bright and endless way. 

Andrews Nobton. 




a cropper Mint. 

\ HE copper mines in the south-west of England, where a 
few narrow pits all open about the same level, are very 
different fi-om the well-ventilated coal-pits, through 
which air moves constantly. 

. On a fine, warm, breezy, bright, sunny day, with the 
sweet breath of fields and heather hills in his nostnls, a pedestrian 
in search of information comes to a trap- door and a hole like a 
draw-well. Odours, as of bilge water and rotten eggs, rise when 
the trap is lifted, and contrast abominably with the delicate per- 
fumes of beans and hedge rows. 

There is no rattle, no din, no movement here. A dull, sleepy, 
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A Copper Mine. 



creating sound comes faintly in ^m a big water-wheel whicli is 
slowly turning and pumping water from a neighbouring hole. The 
only cheery sound about the place is the rattle of hammers and 
stones, where boys and girls, and strong-armed women are smashing 
and washing ore in sunlight and fresh air. Like bees they sing 
as they cheerily work. Their cheeks are ruddy, and their bright 
eyes dance with fiin ; but down in the dark well is sickness, silence 
and gloom. 

A distant sound is heard below : the yellow glimmer of a candle 
shines out of the dark earth, and the regular beat of thick-soled 
boots on iron staves comes slowly ticking up the pit, like the 
beating of a great clock. 

A mud-coloured man appears at last: this miner may be blue, or 
yellow, green, brown, orange or almost red, but he is sure to be 
gaunt and pale-faced. His hair and brow are wet with toil ; his 
eyes blink like those of an owl in day-light : he wheezes and looks 
fairly blown. With scarce a word of greeting, he stares and passes 
on to the changing house. When a lot of miners who work in 
such mines gather amongst other folk, they are as easily dis- 
tinguished as blanched celery from green leaves. 

When visitors go down, guides and strangers, dressed in their 
worst, each armed with a tallow dip, stuck in a ball of clay, cluster 
about the well, which is called the * foot way,' and, one after 
another, they vanish from the upper air. For the height of a 
town-church down they go into the darkness, and their steaming 
breath rises up like blue smoke. When daylight fails, a halt is * 
called, and candles are lit on the ladders. This travelling is, to say 
the least, uncomfortable. A man in the middle has to watch that 
he may not tread on the fingers next below him and to look out for 
his own knuckles ; he has to clasp the cold, greasy, gritty iron 
rounds, and the candlestick of soft wet clay, so as to hold both 
without losing the light, or singeing his nose with the candle. He 
has to feel for his footing, to watch for any damaged or missing round, 
and generally keep his wits bright ; for there may be fifty fathoms of 
sheer open depth at his elbow, and nothing earthly to save him if 
he slips or stumbles in this 'foot way.' Like a train of Lrish hod- 
men slipping down from a London house, down goes the procession, 
and those unused to the work find it hard labour. 

Li half an hour, or an hour and a half, according to pace and 
distance, a journey which would have taken a few minutes in a 
coal-pit, lands the visitor at the bottom of this mine, where 
machinery is unknown. On the floor of a coal-mine the footing is 
sure. Here passages are made at difi*erent levels, and they are 
fuU of pitfalls, and uneven in height and width. Tramping and 
splashing through mud and mire, over hard rock and piles of 
rubbish, the train moves off. 

When the level is reached, a miner leads, another brings up the 
rear, and strangers file off and keep their places as best they can. 
" Shoot ! " cries the leader, and ducks his head. The next, finding 
the edge of a sharp iron-shod trough at the level of his eyes, dives 
under it in his turn and passes the word " Shoot." It is the place 
where ore is shot down from upper levels into waggons, and it is a 
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A Copper Mine. 



trap to break the heads of the unwary. " Sump! " cries the leader^ 
and the follower, with his candle flickering in his eyes, flnds that 
he stands on a single plank, or a narrow ledge of stone, above a 
black abyss. In day-light, heads are apt to swim above such depths ; 
in the dark that feeling is absent ; so each in turn passes the bridge 
and gives the word ** Sump." It is the place where ore is sent down, 
or the top of an air-chimney, or the mouth of a pit dug into the vein. 
"Deads !" cries the lea<^, crawling up a heap of stones, wriggling 
through a long hole, and sliding down head foremost into the pasages- 
beyond. The soles of his boots disappear at last, and one by one 
the procession struggles through, taking the colours of the mine 
from its roof and sides. And so for half a mile, or a mile or 
more it is "heads," " shoot," " sump," " deads," . " splash," 
" tramp ; " and by that time all hands axe wet, hot, greasy, 
smoky, and muddy. 

When the miners have driven two long caves, one above tha 
other, so far that candles will no longer bum at the ends of these 
passages, and men can hardly breathe, the next step in metal- 
mining is to ' rise ' and ^ sink ' and join the caves, so as to make 
a passage for air to move through, if nature so wills. 

To get to the top of a ' rise,' ' stemples ' are often fixed for steps. 
These stemples are bars of wood on either side, and to mount is 
like climbing a chimney. The stones which are quarried at the top 
out of such a hole are thrown down and gather in a conical heap 
below. So the place is well called a * close end.' In older to get 
oxygen into this black hole, a small boy, whose life is one perpetual 
grind, is stationed at some place where the air is thought fit for 
use. With a circular fan and a leaky tube, or with a thing like a 
magnified squirt — by the muscular force of a young male engine 
with the idle nature of a boy — some air of some sort is driven to- 
the end, and half- choked men and dim candles struggle on for life- 
in the burrow. 

The ventilating boy passed, the leader dives into a rolling cloud 
of thick foetid smoke. His candle turns into a nebulous haze, his 
legs are seen wading alone in clear air after his head has dis- 
appeared in smoke, but both are found together ^t the end. With 
hands and feet on either side of the * rise,' in the graceful posture 
of a split crow, or a wild cat nailed on a kennel door, through 
showers of dust and falling stones, up sprawl guides and followers 
with many a puff and cramp, till they crowd a shaky platform at 
the top of the *rise.' There is a feeling of tightness about the neck ; 
the chest heaves Vith a gasp, instead of rising steadily ; and gene- 
rally there is distress and a feeling like nightmare. Men at work in 
these bad places pant and breathe painfufly ; their faces are purple 
or red ; their veins swelled ; their brows wet and begrimed with 
soot. They seem to labour hard, though their work is not harder 
than quarrying stones elsewhere. In such places candles flicker^ 
and sometimes go out altogether; no puffing or drawing will light 
a pipe or keep it lighted. There is no laughter, no fun, no cheery 
chatter of active labour at these ' dose ends.' 

To return to upper air is hard work. From the bottom of a deep 
mine, up perpendicular ladders, with foul mine- water dripping on 
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his head, and a smoky candle spluttering in front of his open 
mouth ; edgeways through clefts, on all fours, feet foremost, head 
foremost, on his back, his sides, the amateur miner follows his 
guide. Q-reajsy, muddy, drenched, steaming with perspiration, with 
throbbing ears, giddy, tired, and gasping like a fish, he struggles 
back to fresh air ; and, when daylight appears, glimmering far 
overhead, when the trap>door is passed, the first long greedy 
draught of the clear, pure air of heaven Ams too strong. It flies 
to the head like brandy. Even miners who are used to such palaces 
often stagger and totter like drunken men when they come *to 
grass.' These were the sensations of the winner of a Highland 
hill-race, in good condition, at the age of twenty-eight, who in 
well-ventilated mines only felt ordinary fatigue after many a long 
scramble underground. — From ** Frost and Fire^ 



^ CoUoqus 



As I walked by myself, I talked to 
myself, 

And myself replied to me ; 
And the questions myself then put to 
myself, 

"With their answers, I give to thee. 
Put tiiem home to thyself, if unto thyself 

Their responses the same should be ; 
Oh ! look well to thyself, and beware of 
thyself, 

Or so much the worse for thee. 
What are Riches ? Hoarded treasures 

May, indeed, thy coffers fill ; 
Tet, like earth's most fleeting pleasures, 

Leave thee poor and heartless still. 
What are pleasures ? When afforded 

But by gauds which pass away ? 
Ecad their fate in lines recorded 

On the sea-sands yesterday. 
What is Fashion? Ask of Folly; 

She her worth can best express. 
What is moping Melancholy ? 

Go and learn of Idleness. 
What is Truth ? Too stem a preacher 

For the prosperous and the gay ; 
But a safe and wholesome teacher 

In adversity's dark day. 
What is friendship ? If well founded, 

Like some beacon*s heavenward glow ; 
If on false pretension grounded, 

Like the treacherous sands below. 
What is Love P If earthly only, 

Like a meteor of the night ; 
Shining, but to leave more lonely 

Hearts that hailed its transient light. 
But when calm, refined, and tender^ 

Purified from passion's stain, 
Like tiie moon, in gentle splendour, 

Ruling o'er the peaceful main. 
What are Hopes but gleams of brightness, 

Glancing darkest clouds between ? 
Or foam-crested waves, whose whiteness 

Gladdens ocean's darksome green. 
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What are Fears ? Grim phantoms, 
throwing 

Shadows o'er the pilgrim's way, 
Every moment darker ^wing, 

If we yield unto their sway. 
What is Mirth ? A flash of lightning, 

Followed but by deeper gloom. 
Patience? More than sunshine, brighten- 
ing 

Sorrow's path, and labour's doom. 
- What is Time ? A river flowing 

To eternity's vast sea. 
Forward, whither all are rowing. 

On its bosom bearing thee. 
What is Life ? A bubble floating 

On that silent, rapid stueam ; 
Few, too few, its progress noting. 

Till it bursts, and ends the dream. 
What is Death, asunder rending 

Every tie we love so well. 
But the gate to life unending, 

Joy in Heaven, or woe in hell ? 
Can these truths, by repetition, 

Lose their magnitude or weight ? 
Estimate thine own condition. 

Ere thou pass that fearful gate. 
Hast thou h^ard them oft repeated ? 

Much may still be left to do. 
Be not by profession cheated ; 

Live as lif thou knewest them true. 
As I walked by myself, I talked to my- 
self, 

And myself replied to me ; 
And the questions myself then put to 
mvself. 

With their answers, I've given to thee. 
Put them home to thyself, if unto thy- 
self 

Their responses the same should be. 
Oh, look well to thyself, and beware of 
Uiyself, 

Or so much the worse for thee ! 

BEK2iARD Barton. 
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Droppino, dropping, dropping, 

Slowly dropping away ; 
Like*the silent sands of the hour-glass, 

Drops the old year day by day. 

Dropping, dropping, dropping: . 

No sound of spoken word ; 
But every day had a tale to tell, 

Which only God has heard. 



Dropping, dropping, dropping, 

Swiftly dropping away; 
So go the years' of the earthly life 

On their appointed way. 

Dropping, dropping, dropping: 

Oh, joy to see them go. 
If they tell a tale in the Father's ear 

Of a holy life below. 




Ut^ttiion on a Qti^xi^tma^ €xtt» 

BY JAMES HILDYARD, B.D., RECTOR OF INQOLDSBY. 

low eagerly do these children gaze on this glittering 
bauble ! Methinks there are not less than an hundred 
eyes directed towards it, and not one but rests sted- 
fastly upon the admired object. And yet all that it 
contains would be dearly bought at five shillings, for 
any solid or lasting purpose. 

The making of some of the toys has been the one occupation of 
several of them during play-hours for the last six weeks, and has 
even interfered seriously with the business of the school-room ; 
and many a mysterious whisper, and hasty concealment of a half 
completed article, has betrayed that there was some more than 
usually important matter on hand. 

And now that all the knick-knacks are collected together, and 
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hung fancifully among bite and green and crimson tapers and 
ribbons on this fairy stem (which is but after all a lifeless branch 
of a fir-tree without roots), how do these little urchins attach, a 
value to them, almost equalling in their vivid imagination the 
fabled wonders of Aladdin and his Lamp ! 

At length the ringing of a hand-bell announces that the prizes 
are beginning to be drawn, and all is hushed and still. Their 
little hearts beat quick in mute expectation of the result, and^each 
one follows eagerly with his eye the arril 'stretched forth to reach 
■down the object indicated by the lottery. One by one they are 
apportioned, and great is the glee or grievous the disappointment 
according as this or that article is awarded to each claimant by the 
judgment of the distributor, from whose decision there is no 
appeal. 

And are these children, then, I ask, so far removed from us 
grown-up Christians, who are looking on in wonderment at their 
vain ardour after such very trifles ? Does it never occur to us, 
what are all the most splendid treasures of this world, could we 
concentrate them in 6ne spot, compared with the glories that shall 
be revealed hereafter ? Are they not as dross in the balance, when 
set against the pure gold of eternity ? And yet do we not, some of 
us, toil after the one, rising early and late taking rest, while the 
other we dismiss almost wholly from our thoughts as a matter of 
comparative indifference ? Do we not carry on the pursuit after 
the one in much secrecy and mystery, lest haply our monopoly be 
discovered and interfered with, and some stAnge hand step in to 
share in the gains ? And is there not, perchance, some one object 
— ^be it riches, be it fame, be it pleasure, be it distinction — that we 
are bent on securing, forgetful of that higher reward, that unfading 
crown, which is reserved for those hereafter who have sought 
steadily for it by patient continuance in well-doing, and in a firm 
faith in Christ their Saviour ? And missing this temporal prize, 
are we not most grievously disappointed; though its possession, 
had we attained to it, were of no more solid worth than the 
toys after which our children are now so eagerly on the stretch? 
Finally, do we remember that there is no appeal from the heavenly 
judgment ;— blank or prize, it is drawn but once, and that foe 
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iiiiealitns (Solr'0 mLofa for principles. . 

BY FHAXOIS MORSE, M.A., PREBENDARY OP LINCOLN, VICAR OP 

ST. Mary's, Nottingham. 
Acts ix. 6. — *' Lord, what wilt thou have me to dof^* 

iONGST the helps that are to be found towards living 
a holy life, an important place must be given to ' The 
Study of the Word of God for Principles of Holy 
Action.* 
It is very much to be feared that many persons, even 
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amongst those who make a fair outward profession of Christianity, 
hardly ever read the Bible at all. They hear it read in Church, 
no doubt, and they hear sermons, and they have a general know- 
ledge of its contents, but they are not familiar with its principles, 
and do not take it as their daily guide. 

Others, who do read it, read it very often rather to see in it the 
doctrines they take with them to its study, to confirm themselves 
in their pre-established opinions, and to find a condemnation of all 
those who differ from them. Others, no doubt, read it just for the 
sake of reading it. They have some remains of conscientious 
feeling about the duty of reading the Bible; and so, perhaps alone, 
perhaps with their families, they read a portion morning or evening, 
and only read it. It is forgotten as soon as read. It is read as 
a duty to be done, not* as a means of learning what duty is to 
be done. 

But what I would commend to my readers here as a great help 
to holy living is the daily reading of the Holy Scriptures with the 
one view of carrying their principles out in daily life and busi- 
ness. 

When Captain Hedley Vicars became an earnest Christian, he 
laid his open Bible on his table, and told all who came in that 
henceforth that was the Book by which he meant to act. 

I aiji not suggesting that you shall lay your Bible on your count- 
ing-house table — ^it might lie there only to be seen ; but that you 
should, each day, go to business with some part of God's word 
&esh in your mind, a*s the direction of your God, and the principle 
of your life. 

I have headed this subject, 'Beading the Word of God for 
Principles,' for the New Testament, and, indeed, the Old too, 
as far as it applies to us, is made up of great broad principles. 
We do not find there directions for every minute particular of 
action, but great motives, broad principles, transcendent promises, 
overwhelming threatenings. 

It is our business to become so familiar with these as to bring 
them to bear on every action of life, great or small. They are 
sufficient to save us, if we do so, but not more than sufficient; and 
it is certain that if we do not avail ourselves of the forces they 
offer us, we shall constantly be beaten by our foe, and eventually 
lost. 

You will remeBaber that Holy Scripture was the sword of the 
Spirit which our Saviour used in His temptation, and that it was 
with a word of God that, on each occasion. He silenced and 
eventually drove away the evil one. * It is written,* He said, * it 
is written.' 

And you will remember also that St. Paul, when instructing 
the man of God how to be throughly furnished, wiites thus : * All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is^ profitable for doc- 
ti'iiic, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in. righteousness : 
that the man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
good works * (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17). 

The course of ordinary business is like that of a full river roll- 
ing on in its might, and carrying everything away with it as it 
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goes. Men think of nothing else. There is need of some rock, 
islanded in the midst of their thqnghts, U) ?tem and check their pro- 
gress, if it is to be stemmed at all. 

Such a rock would be the TFord of God, if known and believed to 
be the Word of God. But who rarely reads it never thinks of 
it, especially where thought is needed, so that it has no more 
effect upon his course of Hfe than a stone thrown from the bridge 
into some swollen river. 

But a man who had just been reading, as the Word of God, * All 
liars shall have their portion in the lake wliich bumeth with fire 
and brimstone,' would hardly tell a lie with that Rock standing up 
before him. A man who had just been listening to * What shall it 
profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul?' would 
hardly with that rising up in his mind risk the losing of his soul 
for the sake of gaining a few pounds. A fiian who had just 
been thinking over our Saviour's words, * Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me in this evil and adulterous generation, of him shall 
the Son of man be ashamed when he comes with his holy angels,' 
would hardly then and there shrink with shame from the confes- 
sion of that Saviour. A man who had been reading that morning, 
* I say unto you, Whosoever shall look upon a woman to lust after 
her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart,' would 
hardly, with that ringing in his ears, let his eyes run loosely where 
they please. A man who had j ust heard from the lips of the Saviour, 
*Seek ye the kingdom of God and His righteousness /r«^, and all 
these things shall be added unto you,' would hardly set to work 
in business as if there were no God, and money were the one thing 
to be sought. A man who had just been reading of the exceeding 
tenderness and loving kindness of the Lord, shown in that while he 
was yet a sinner Christ died for him, would hardly then and there 
run into sin which crucifies that Lord afresh. 

No, it is because we forget these facts, and are so unfamiliar 
with these truths, that they have little or no influence upon 
us. They are not islanded ai^ rocks in our hearts, and so the 
stream of life flows on and carries them away as but leaves upon 
its surface. 

What I suggest, then, is this, that you labour not only to become 
more familiar with Holy Scripture, but that you aim at bringing it 
as a real restraining power into your daily life. 

Bead it with reference to daily life. Pix in your mind, for each 
day, some great promise, some great threatening, some great 
principle. Write it in your memory as you walk down to business. 
Think of it again and again as the work of the day goes on. 
Apply it in your work. Hace it side by side with your practice. 
Urge it upon your fears. Press it on your hopes. 

God says this and this. How shall I dare to disobey Him ? 
God writes thus; and how shall I have the folly to act otherwise? 
Qt)d promises this. What in this world can be so joyful, what so 
worthy of effort ? Let me please God my Saviour, tiiough all the 
world be set against me. Ask, * Lord, what would tiiou have me 
to do? ' And be ready, when He speaks, to say ' Here I am, Lord, 
send me.' 
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